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MINNESOTANS HEAR 
PLEA FOR NATIONAL 
TEACHING STANDARD 


Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Held in Owatonna—Presi- 
dent Phillips and Chairman 
Lang of Board of Examiners 
Urge Extension of the State’s 
Successful System of Standard- 
ization — Community Spirit 
Preached — American Music 
Prominent in All Programs of 
Week 


WATONNA, MINN., June 29.— 

With the singing of “America,” the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association 
convened for its opening session in the 
Administration Building of Pillsbury 
Academy Tuesday forenoon. It was with 
hesitating steps that members of the 
association broke away from the charms 
of a June morning on a campus made 
beautiful by turf-grown slope, wonderful, 
sturdy trees and glorious sunlight. Glad 
re-unions contributed to the atmosphere 
of good feeling, in which the influence 
of hospitable host and hostess, Dr. and 
Mrs. Milo B. Price of the Academy, was 
not lost. 

The spirit of out-of-doors and com- 
munity enjoyment was carried inside, and 
it was evident from the start that an 
interesting, stimulating event was at 
hand in the fifteenth annual convention 
of the association. President Harry 
Phillips struck right at the heart of things 
in his opening address, aiming to “look 
things squarely in the face and get the 
lesson there written,” reaching out also 
for “a renewed spirit of service and 
consecration to the cause of the profes- 
sion.” Referring to the Professional 
League of St. Paul, in which was found 
the seed of the later State association, 
he continued as follows: 

“In a close study of association work 
in different States made during the year 
just past, I find much to encourage us, 
and some things to cause us to ponder. 
lhe subject of standardization is at pres- 
‘nt the all-absorbing one in my estima- 
tion. What success are we having? Are 
we getting the teachers from the coun- 
try interested in the examinations? If 
not, why not? If we cannot get them 
to take the work as prescribed and thus 
bring themselves up to a certain stand- 
ard, it seems to me that we are falling 
short of the mark. Are the examinations 
too hard? Are they being held to their 
proper place? Are they consistent? 
[hese are the questions which should 

» discussed and a remedy sought, if 
needed. No credit can be granted by 
high school superintendents for outside 
work in music when the music teachers 
of the town have no recognized standing. 
The superintendents stand ready to 
grant credits, but are entirely at sea as 
to which music teachers are worthy of 
recognition. Until we can assure them 
through our examinations that certain 
teachers are capable of doing the class 
of work demanded, the high school credits 
for outside music lessons in the smaller 
towns will have to wait their turn. This 
again brings the question before us: 
What is the reason the country teachers 
do not try to better themselves? 

“We offer a sure and lasting help to 
them in several ways. What better 
method of furthering one’s musical edu- 
cation than the preparation required for 
these examinations? What better way 
of broadening one’s mind than to review 
the harmony and history which is used, 
or should be, every day in teaching? 
What better advertising couid be found 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY 
A Prominent Vocal Teacher, Who Will Select Two Pupils from the New York 


High Schools in a Scholarship Competition 


tion Free. (See Page 12) 
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than a licentiate certificate from the 
Association of Music Teachers of Min- 
nesota? Is there no way to make the 
teachers of our State realize this great 
opportunity and take advantage of it? 


Sixty-two Teachers Examined 


“Sixty-two teachers were examined 
this year, forty-four last year. Mac- 
alester College Conservatory of Music, 
of which I am the director, for the first 
time made the examinations obligatory. 
Sixteen seniors took the examinations. 
Ten of that number were from the coun- 
try. Six others of the sixty-two are 
traceable to the same source. Winona 
furnished eleven candidates. The total 
number of country teachers taking the 
examinations was sixteen; the Winona 
eleven makes twenty-seven. Macalester 
students can hardly be called voluntary 
candidates. Total country teachers who 
were voluntary, seventeen. These rep- 
resent the actual number who are trying 
to do something. Should we feel satis- 
fied with that sort of showing for a 
year’s work? I say, most emphatically, 
no! Some greater force than we have 
so far used must be brought to bear or 
the thing will never bring the results 
we all desire. 

“Tet us take time at this convention 
to discuss this matter and get some prac- 
tical help if possible to assist the officers 
of the coming administration. I do not 
want to appear pessimistic, but unless 
this thing is taken up now, and a remedy 


quickly found to overcome this fatal 
inertia, we shall never reach the goal 
toward which we are aiming. We are 
marking time and must go ahead or we 
shall surely fall back. 

“Our vice-president, Mrs.  Bortel, 
through the district vice-presidents, has 
done excellent work in canvassing the 
State. If that sort of thing does not 
get results, what will? If we could pre- 
vail on all our colleagues and schools of 
music throughout the State to make the 
examinations obligatory, we would have 
a decided boom to the standardization in 
this State. 

“The future of our music in both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul is assured as 
far as the grade schools are concerned. 
Elsie Shawe and Thaddeus Giddings are 
doing the best of work in the public 
schools. I consider the work in our high 
schools in Minneapolis of giving each 
year an oratorio (‘Messiah,’ ‘Elijah’ and 
‘Creation’ are the works given so far) to 
be one of the greatest bits of educational 
work done in America. To gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of such works at the im- 
pressionable age is, putting it mildly, 
‘going some.’ It has been my privilege 
to assist with the solo work in the per- 
formances of ‘Messiah’ and ‘Elijah,’ and 
I can imagine nothing more inspiring 
than to hear 500 young voices all singing 
those grand old choruses which we all 
respect and love, with poise as great, 
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NATION’S EXPERTS IN 


») MUSICAL EDUCATION 


HOLD CONVENTION 


Subjects Vital to Progress of the 

Y Art in its Relations to the Com- 
munity, its Schools and Colleges, 
Discussed at Sessions of Music 
Section of Educational Associ- 
ation Held in New York 


USICAL educators from all parts of 
the country arrived in New York 
the first part of this week for the ses- 
sions of the Music Section of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the Au- 
ditorium of the Hunter College at Park 
Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street. Meet- 
ings were scheduled for Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 
Frances Ellen Diitting is the president 
of the Music Section. 

Music in its relationship to the public 
schools and the colleges and in its com- 
munity influences covered the ground of 
most of the discourses of these experts. 
President George Samler Davis of Hun- 
ter College welcomed the delegates and 
the following were the principal subjects 
considered at the Wednesday morning 
session: 

“Ideals of Music Teaching in School 
and College,’”’ Thomas Whitney Surette, 
staff lecturer on music for the extension 
delegacy of Oxford University, Concord, 
Mass.; “Absolute Music in the Elemen- 
tary School,” Frederick H. Ripley, prin- 
cipal Prince School, Boston, Mass.; 
“What Should Be the Equipment in Mu- 
sic of the Secondary School Graduate: 
What Should the Graduate Take Into 
Home, College, Community?” John F. 
Ahern, director of music, Springfield, 
Mass.; “Music in the Normal School,” 
Frank Beach, director of music, State 
Normal College, Emporia, Kan.; Round- 
table discussion, Frederick H. Ripley, 
principal, Prince School, Boston, Mass.; 
Frank R. Rix, M.D., director of school 
music, New York City. 

These subjects were announced for 
Thursday morning: “The Child Voice: 
The Responsibility of the Community 
Toward It,” Henrietta Baker-Low, asso- 
ciate professor of music, Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, Md.; “Community 
Music,” Edgar B. Gordon, director of 
music, Winfield, Kan.;-“Music in a De- 
mocracy: The Spread of the Community- 
Music Movement,” Peter W. Dykema, 
professor of music, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis.; “Music Educa- 
tion and Public Libraries,” Otto Kin- 
keldey, chief of the department of music, 
New York Public Library. 

For Friday morning the subjects were: 
“The Psychology of Aesthetic Experi- 
ence,” Margaret Floy Washburn, profes- 
sor of psychology, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; “Music Appreciation,” 
Leonard B. McWhood, instructor in mu- 
sic, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J.; “Mechanical Inventions as an Aid 
to the Teaching of Music,” Leo Rich 
Lewis, professor of music, Tufts- Col- 
lege, Mass.; “The Folk-Song,” Luise 
Haessler, assistant professor of German. 
Hunter College. 

A complimentary organ recital by 
Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music 
at the City College, in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York, was 
announced for Friday afternoon, repeat- 
ing the program of Mr. Baldwin’s 500th 
recital at the college. 











Damrosch Orchestra to Make Another 
Tour to Coast 


George Engles, manager of the Sym 
phony Society of New York, has an- 
nounced that the entire New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, will again visit the Pacific Coast 
next spring. The tour will begin on 
March 18 and the soloist for the entire 
trip will be Efrem Zimbalist. 
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HENDERSON REMAINS 
“SUN” MUSIC CRITIC 


Merger of New York Daily Paper 
with the “The Press” Will Not 
Affect His Department 


Frank A. Munsey, publisher of the 
New York Press, announced last week 
that he had purchased the New York 
Sun, and on Monday of this week the 
Sun made its first appearance under the 
new management. The Press was simul- 
taneously discontinued, its interests hav- 
ing been taken over by the Sun, which 
announced its title on Monday as The 
Sun and New York Press. 

There was considerable specylation in 
New York musical circles this week as 
to the future of the musical department 
of the Sun, for many years conducted 
so ably by William J. Henderson. Keats 
Speed, managing editor of the Sun, told 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
on Monday that no definite decision re- 
garding the future conduct of the musical 
section had yet been reached. He de- 
clared, however, that Mr. Henderson 
would undoubtedly retain his position. 

The music critic of the Press for many 
years was Max Smith, one of the ablest 
and most interesting writers on musical 
subjects in New York. No one con- 
nected with the Sun would commit him- 
self as to whether or not Mr. Smith 
would join the Sun staff, although Mr. 
Speed’s statement with respect to Mr. 
Henderson appears to answer the ques- 
tion. Efforts to communicate with Mr. 
Smith were unsuccessful. 

Under its new control the Sun is sold 
for one cent instead of two, as hereto- 
fore. Another change that greeted Sun 
readers on Monday morning was the 
placing of the editorial page on the back 
cover of the paper. Mr. Munsey de- 
fends this change in a statement declar- 
ing among other reasons: “But there is 
another and very important reason for 
transferring The Sun editorials to the 
back page. Obviously the best page in 
a newspaper is its first page. The next 
best space is the last page of the news- 
paper. Because it is the next best space 
The Sun editorials are entitled to it.” 

The musical opinion of The Sun has 
always been regarded with the highest 
respect by musicians, managers and the 
musical public of New York. The fact 
that Mr. Henderson will unquestionably 
be retained will be accepted with grat- 





ification by a host of readers who have 
followed his trenchant comments on mu- 
sical matters. 

Mr. Henderson was born in Newark, 
N. J., on Dec. 4, 1855, and was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University, receiv- 
ing the degree Master of Arts, in 1876. 





W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of the 
New York “Sun” 


He became a reporter for the New York 
Tribune and in 1883 joined the staff of 
the New York Times, as reporter and 
music critic. In 1902 he received his 
appointment as music critic of the Sun. 

Mr. Henderson’s versatility is revealed 
in the diversity of topics of the books 
he has written. Among them are “The 
Story of Music,” “Preludes and Studies,” 
“Sea Yarns for Boys,” “Afloat with the 
Flag,” “Elements of Navigation,” “The 
Last Cruise of the Mohawk,” “What Is 
Good Music?” “How Music Developed,” 
“The Orchestra and Orchestral Music,” 
“Richard Wagner,” “Modern Musical 
Drift,” “Pipes and Timbrels,” “The Art 
of the Singer” and “The Soul of a 
Tenor,” the last of which is a novel. He 
has been an associate editor of the 
Standard Dictionary and a lieutenant of 
the First Battalion of the Naval Militia. 


Newark’s Pageant Participants Form 
Permanent Club 


NEWARK, N. J., June 26.—The partici- 
pants in the recent 250th Anniversary 
Pageant have organized a permanent or- 
ganization called the Pageant Club. 
The officers are Otto Moeller, president; 
Charles Van Sickle, vice-president; Anna 
Golden, secretary; Harold Sonn, treas- 
urer; Percy W. Pulver, sergeant; Mrs. 
Iva van der Elst, publicity agent. 
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Did Gatti Go to Europe 
to Bring Back Toscanini? 














[Max Smith in the New York Press] 

A* ingenious explanation for Giulio 

Gatti-Casazza’s sudden and unex- 
pected decision to leave his charming 
wife, Mme. Frances Alda, in America 
this summer and to brave the perils of 
the sea, is advanced by “Mephisto,” in 
MusIcAL AMERICA. Few persons have any 
idea, says that writer, how many artists 
of reputation and how many would-be 


operatic aspirants “pester the life” out , 


of the general manager of the Metro- 
politan. Some of them bring letters of 
recommendation that cannot well be 
overlooked. Others have social backing, 
“even among the operatic directorate.” 
During the course of the season Signor 
Gatti-Casazza granted audience to more 
than a few of the singers, who knocked 
at the portals of the proud establish- 
ment in Broadway. Yet, if we may be- 
lieve the assertion, more than a thousand 
men and women stood in line waiting 
their turn when the final curtain fell. 
“To more than a thousand of these,’ 
we are told by “Mephisto,” “Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan, had prom- 


ised the director would be personally 
present when the singer was heard. The 
result was, when the issue had to be 
faced, that Mr. Gatti-Casazza left for 
Europe. Mr. Coppicus took to the road 
with ‘Siegfried,’ while Mr. Otto H. Kahn 
concealed himself ‘somewhere in Long 
Island,’ where he is reported to be build- 
ing a French chateau.” 


, 


It must be confessed that the situa- 
tion described by “Mephisto” would be 
terrifying to the most intrepid manager 
of song birds. A summer spent in New 
York listening to 1500 warblers is hardly 
a refreshing preparation for the exac- 
tions of a hard winter. At the rate of 
fifteen a day, including Sundays, the 
process would take up three months. 

There can be no doubt that some 
pressing reasons must have induced 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza to change his plans. 
Think only of the pleasures he had to 
forego in deciding not to share the 
pleasures of country life at Great Neck, 
where he had rented for the summer 
months the elaborate Teutonic residence 
of August Janssen with its well-stocked 
rathskeller. 

There are still some persons, who, des- 
pite emphatic denials, suspect the wise 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company returned to Milan this sum- 
mer in order not to miss any oppor- 
tunity of bringing Arturo Toscanini back 
to New York should such opportunity 
offer itself. There seems to be little 
hope, to be sure, of persuading the fa- 
mous Italian maestro to resume his post 
in this city before the end of the war. 
But there is ground for believing that 
certain powerful influences are being ex- 
erted to induce Arturo Toscanini to take 
up once more the artistic sceptre that 
in his hands exerted so great an influ- 
ence on the musical life of this city. 
Signor Gatti-Casazza is now on guard in 
Milan. If the man with whom he 
worked so effectively for many years 
here and abroad should suddenly show 
a disposition to return to America he 
will be on the spot, ready to make ar- 
rangements—if not for next season, per- 
haps for the season of 1917-18. 





WASHINGTON WOMEN 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Tribute to ‘‘ Musical America ”’ at 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Conference 





SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—The Wash- 
ington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which held its twentieth annual 
convention in Everett, June 20-23, had 
musical numbers on every program, each 
session opening with singing by the dele- 
gates. 

Vivian Stoval, a young musician of 
Port Angeles, played Liszt’s Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody with finished tech- 
nique. Mrs. L. Y. Thompson of Hoquim 
gave a musicianly rendition of Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien.” 
The united choirs of the Norwegian 
Lutheran churches of Everett, under the 
direction of Janette Erickson, sang sev- 
eral choruses. Three pleasing songs by 
Jeanne Caithness, “Spring,” “The Red, 
Red Rose” and “Four-Leaf Clover,” were 
charmingly sung by Mrs. William A. 
Johnson of Everett, with the composer 
at the piano. Mrs. M. L. Maclennon of 
Raymond and Mrs. Minerva E. Troy of 
Port Angeles were also heard in songs. 
Governor Ernest Lister was the speaker 
one evening, when Mrs. Frederick Adams 
of Seattle sang “Roses in June,” by Ger- 
man, and Mrs. Edgar M. Rogers of Ever- 
ett played the “Venezia e Napoli” of 
Liszt. 

At the reception given for the dele- 
gates by the Order of Elks the following 


program was heard: “Rigoletto” 
Verdi-Liszt, Warren Wright; duet, 
Hear a Thrush at Eve,” by. Cadma: 
I'rank Westlake and Everett Hoy 
“Spring’s Singing,” by MacFayden, Je 
sie Henri Smith; “Waltz Caprice” . 
Strauss-Tausig, Mabel Faraquhar Rem 
berg; “The Moon Drops Low,” by Cad 
man, Mr. J. F. Wiederrecht. 

A musical conference was held durin; 
the convention and Mrs. William A 
Johnson, chairman of the Music Com 
mittee of the State Federation, in he 
remarks advised members to subscrily 
for MUSICAL AMERICA in order to kee; 
in touch with what is being done ji, 
music all over the world and especial]: 
in the United States. A. M. G. 





Melanie Kurt Sings “America” for So! 
diers of Ohio Regiment 


At the close of a patriotic concert i 
which she participated in Cleveland o: 
June 23, Melanie Kurt, the Metropolita: 
Opera star, who happened to he in Cleve 
land as a result of the “Siegfried” per 
formance, led soldier boys in singing 
“America.” The place was the Clinto: 
Park Camp, where the Fifth Regiment 
of the Ohio National Guard was prepar 
ing to leave for the Mexican border 
Mme. Kurt received an ovation from th 
regiment and a large bouquet of Amer 
ican Beauties from the colonel in com 
mand, 





Issue Musical Directory of Oregon and 
Washington 


A classified directory of musicians i: 
the Northwest has been issued by Musi. 
and Musicians of Seattle in its first Bien 
nial Washington and Oregon Year Book 
There are between 2500 and 3000 name 
of teachers, singers and other musicians, 
besides a list of many musical societie 
and clubs. 





KATHLEEN HOWARD’S MARRIAGE | 
A ROMANCE OF CENTURY OPERA _ 








K4 THLEEN HOWARD, the 
American contralto, who is to 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season, was married on 
Tuesday, June 27, to Edward Kel- 
logg Baird, the lawyer and former 
Century Opera head, in the chapel of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York. M 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires. 
Marjorie Howard was her sis- 























Photo Bain News Service 


Kathleen Howard, Con- 
tralto, and Edward 
Kellogg Baird, Promi- 
nent New York Law- 
yer, Who Were Mar- 
ried on June 27 


the Czar, in the form of a brooc! 
with the royal arms set in sap 








ter’s maid of honor and Charles Corson 
Matchett was best man. The bride’s 
mother, Mrs. George H. Howard of Paris, 
who has been in Buffalo for a few weeks, 
came to New York for the wedding. 

The bride, who is well-known in con- 
cert and opera, will be one of the prin- 
cipal contraltos at the Metropolitan. She 
came originally from Buffalo, studied in 
New York, and then went to Paris and 
studied under Jean de Reszke. She was 
first heard in Germany, where she sang 
in the Royal Opera House at Darmstadt 
for several seasons. She also sang here 
with the Century Opera Company, of 
which Mr. Baird was president for a 
time. 

Miss Howard sang in grand opera at 
Covent Garden, London, and in the lead- 
ing opera houses of Germany and Rus- 
sia. She has a decoration of merit by 


phires. Last summer Miss How 
ard was chosen as the leading 
contralto in “Fairyland,” the oper: 
for which Horatio Parker, composer, 1 
ceived a prize of $10,000, and which wa 
produced in Los Angeles. She has ap 
peared frequently as soloist with th¢ 
Boston Symphony. 
_ Miss Howard’s marriage to Mr. Baird 
is a@ romantic outcome of the Centur\ 
Opera enterprise. Mr. Baird was th 
organizer and president of the Centur: 
Opera Company in 1913, when that o1 
ganization gave grand opera in English 
at popular prices. He was born in Kan 
sas City, and has lived in New York fo! 
twenty years. He specializes in corpora- 
tion law, is a member of the City Clu! 
and lives at 55 West Forty-fourth Street 
The couple left shortly after the cere 
mony for Bar Harbor, where they wil! 
spend July. In August they will be at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
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SCHOOLS WILL MAKE U.S. LEAD WORLD IN MUSIC 











Universal Training Along Mu- 
sical Lines in Public Schools 
and Its Value as Preparedness 
for World Leadership in Tonal 
Art—How the Gospel of Pub- 
lic School Music Has Been 
Preached with Practical Re- 
sults by William J. McCoy, 
Noted California Educator 


6¢DY the time we reach the point 
where the children in all our pub- 
lic schools will be able to read music at 
sight and to take down musical dictation 
for two voices, then America will be the 
greatest musical nation in the world and 
the greatest the world has ever seen.” 

This is the vision of William J. McCoy, 
the noted San Francisco teacher and 
composer, who paid a brief visit to New 
York last week. 

“Public school music is my _ hobby,” 
related Mr. McCoy, “although I have no 
actual connection with the schools. How- 
ever, I have been able to bring about 
much of the action that has given Cali- 
fornia such a leading position in regard 
to the music taught in its public schools. 
And the many teachers who are spread- 


ing in the schools my system of harmony 
that I have taught them, are a connect- 
ing link between myself and the carry- 
ing on of this form of musical education 
in our country. 


Grateful to Mr. Freund 


“Every thinking American musician,” 
continued Mr. McCoy, “should be grate- 
ful to John C. Freund for the campaign 
that he has been making tor our own mu- 
siclans. It is absurd to ctnink that it is 
any longer necessary for us to have for- 
eigners come over heie and make our 
musical instruments, to have otner for- 
eigners come over and play them; and 
for us to send our children abroad for 
their musical education. Why, our people 
have been going to Europe for a gen- 
eration or two, and have been bringing 
back the best that Kurope has had to 
offer in the way of musical equipment. 
(herefore we are now in a position of 
independence. 

“Tl would like to supplement Mr. 
Freund’s statements in one respect. As 
he has pointed out, the United States 
spends six hundred miliions a year on 
music. Now, if this huge amount is 
spent, ought we not to know whether or 
not it is being well spent? We shall 
be in a position to do this when we edu- 
cate the whole mass of the public mu- 
sically through the public schools. 

“I have found it an easy matter to 
convert boards of education to the wis- 
dom of giving music a place in the school 
‘urriculum on a par with the other 
studies. Take, for example, San José, 
which is an important city in our State. 
lhe president of the Board of Educa- 
tion asked me to come down there and 
give my message to the board. After I 
had told them my story they decided on 
ne spot to make music an integral part 
of the curriculum. Next I was asked, 
‘Can you suggest a good teacher for the 
work?’ I replied, ‘Can you meet me in 
Oakland at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ng?’ The result was that within twenty- 
‘our hours they had not only adopted 
music study, but had selected the in- 
tructor to direct it. To various other 
cities in the State I have brought the 
same message, and the California schools 
are now doing music work that is at- 
tracting the attention of educators all 
ver the country. 


An Amazing Demonstration 


“This was typified at the meeting of 
the National Education Association in 
Vakland, where the pupils gave a demon- 
stration of their music work. Some one 
n the audience was asked to write an 
exercise on the board, and he wrote six- 
teen measures, with two half notes in 
each bar. On this subject various of the 
children built the following, perfect in 
structure: a Nocturne for piano; sub- 
ject with imitations, in two and three 
voices; a chorale, and a violin solo with 
Piano, each in a different key, and en- 
tirely distinct in treatment. When this 
demonstration was given, the educators 
were amazed, and it was even asserted: 
The thing is manifestly impossible— 
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the children have simply memorized these 
exercises !’ 

“As I’ve already said, it is easy 
enough to make converts of the boards 
of education; it is some of the school 
principals and teachers who are hard to 
approach. They’ve been brought up on 
the basis of the ‘three R’s,’ and the ad- 
mission of music as a study is beyond 
their horizon—they repel it as something 
‘new-fangled.’ But when you hear the 
adults of to-day admitting that they wish 
they had had the musical advantages 
now possible in some of the schools it is 
then that you know you have won them 
as converts. 

“Here is the way 
prospective converts: I first take up the 
cultural value of school music. It is, of 
course, obvious that the children derive 
much cultural benefit from singing or 
playing together the best music, and 
from hearing it. Besides, you may de- 
pend upon it that a lad in high school 
who can play or sing will be called upon 
to display these talents in the society of 
young girls of his class. Now, is not 
this much better for him than hanging 
around in pool rooms or going joy-rid- 
ing? And he will be more fit for his 
school work the next day. 


I approach the 


Learn World’s History 


“Further, any child who studies musi- 
cal appreciation is bound to learn some- 
thing of the history of the world, for the 
turning points in the world’s history are 
closely linked with the history of music. 

“Then there’s the vocational side of 
school music (school studies must be cul- 
tural or vocational). By the way, it 
would interest Mr. Freund to know that 
$600,000 was paid by the San Francisco 
Exposition for the music that was pro- 
vided there. Of the various salaries, 
there was none which fell below $45 a 
week. Now, some of the young men who 


received their instrumental training at 
the Oakland schools were able to secure 
positions at the Exposition calling for 
this salary. Are there many jobs in 
which young high school graduates may 
secure $45 a week? Then why underesti- 
mate the vocational value of school 
music?” 

The phase of public school music with 
which Mr. McCoy is personally affiliated 
is the teaching of musical theory. “Since 
many of the school courses are valued 
chiefly as mind-training,”’ he points out, 
“it is folly to overlook the use of har- 
mony teaching in this regard. There is 
no mathematics which trains the mind 
more thoroughly than the study of har- 
mony; in fact, it is mathematics, but a 
more elastic mathematics—as observed 
in the Oakland demonstration noted 
above. And the children out there revel 
in their harmony. Ask them what is 
their favorite study and you will fre- 
quently hear the answer, ‘Harmony!’ 





Harmonic Indigestion 


“The trouble is that the way harmony 
is taught in many public schools (and 
elsewhere) it is difficult for the pupils to 
assimilate it. They are given various 
blocks of facts to learn, but when they 
have mastered one group of facts, they 
have nothing with which to relate it with 
the other groups. In other words, the 
children have thrown at them a mass 
of disassociated facts which they cannot 
grasp. But what is the use of giving 
harmony to them unless they can absorb 
it? On the other hand, it cannot be sim- 
plified too much, for this diluted har- 
mony study is useless. 

“T believe that if a student is properly 
to master harmony, it must be taught to 
him in the schools while his mind is ma- 
turing. You would not expect a.man to 
be a writer of fine English who had not 
studied grammar until he was an adult, 














William J. McCoy, Noted 
Teacher and Composer of 
California. Above, on Left: 
Mr. McCoy and George 
W. Chadwick in the Red- 
wood Grove of the Bohe- 
mian Club. Below, Three 
“Cave Man” Figures’ in 
a Typical Grove Setting— 
Librettist Field, David Bis- 
pham and Composer Mc- 
Coy 





for his mind would not have been trained 
along the lines of syntactic structure. It 
is the same in music—when a student 
early masters the grammar of music, 
then if he has something to say, he will 
have a language in which to say it.” 

Mr. McCoy’s own contribution to the 
betterment of theory teaching in the 
schools is his system of “Cumulative 
Harmony.” Hitherto this has_ been 
promulgated only through the medium 
of the teachers who have acquired it 
from Mr. McCoy himself. Now, how- 
ever, the system is being published by 
Ginn & Company, and one of the objects 
of Mr. McCoy’s trip east was to super- 
vise the final details of its publication 
at the Boston offices of the company. 
The treatise will be ready by July 15, 
and Mr. McCoy will have an advance 
printing of a section of it, for use in his 
month’s classes in elementary and ad- 
vanced harmony at Lake Forest College 
in Illinois during July. 


Scope of His System 


“As the title of the work indicates,” 
says Mr. McCoy, “it teaches harmony in 
a cumulative way. That is, one portion 
of the work serves as a foundation upon 
which the rest is built, and the part al- 
ready learned is not discarded by the 
pupil, but all the facts are kept inter- 
related in his mind. After all, our sci- 
ence of harmony is a result of evolution, 
and each step was evolved not for the 
sake of an innovation, but because there 
was an absolute need for it.” 

Mr. McCoy is perhaps best known in 
the East as the composer of two of the 
San Francisco Bohemians’ grove plays, 
“The Hamadryad” and “The Cave Man.” 
His experience in open-air acoustics 
gives weight to a suggestion he makes 
for the composers of pageants and other 
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and enthusiasm greater, than that of 
many older bodies of singers. I hope 
all of you who have not done so will 
without fail attend these concerts when 
given this coming winter. It will do 
you good to realize the great forces which 
are at work for the betterment of our 
good city and State. Our State Uni- 
versity is in the field with a very good 
band, used for military and football pur- 
poses, a glee club, a women’s chorus and 
an orchestra which is a credit to any 
institution or city. Why is there not a 
mixed chorus of perhaps 500 voices which 
would be such a power for good among 
the students and which would do so much 
for the general musical education of the 
Northwest? 


The Chapter Idea 


“Another possible plan for our consid- 
eration at this time is the ‘Chapter’ idea 
in connection with our association. The 
American Guild of Organists uses this 
plan, and in a smaller way the music 
teachers of Missouri. Would the teach- 
ers in the country be more interested 
if there were half a dozen chapters in 
different parts of the State in which 
they would feel a personal interest and 
which would hold them together during 
the year and make them anxious to meet 
with the parent body each year? Can 
anyone doubt the value of such an or- 
ganized effort to the musicians them- 
selves or to the public at large, which 
would gradually realize that the teachers 
were at least trying to elevate the stand- 
ard of their profession? Shall we try 
the plan of sending representatives of the 
association to ‘drum up trade’; in other 
words, to come in personal touch with 
the teachers in the different parts of 
the State, and through such means make 
them realize what they need to better 
themselves? 

“In our round table work at this con- 
vention let us try to keep to things 
practical, and thus help those looking 
for light, rather than air our supreme 
knowledge of that which interests no one 
but ourselves. 

“T wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking all who have done such splen- 
did work in making this convention a 
success. Our worthy secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Williams, cannot be beaten 
for efficiency and loyalty. Without Miss 
Hall no program committee would be 
complete. To her and her staunch as- 
sistant, Miss Hope, you owe all the good 
things you are to enjoy. Also I wish to 
express my heartiest appreciation of the 
good things done by the workers in 
Owatonna.” 





Efficiency Committee Appointed 


William MacPhail responded immedi- 
ately to Mr. Phillips’s invitation for 
prompt consideration of the _ points 
touched upon. While a growth in stand- 
ardization through examinations is cred- 
ited to the association, he emphasized 
the need of reaching the 1200 music 
teachers of the State not yet enrolled 
as members or as holders of degrees. 
A searching questionnaire was self-di- 
rected as to the relative value, at this 
time and under present conditions, of 
entertainment and education, of the broad 
call and the narrow one. Mr. MacPhail 
suggested an analytical study of the 
methods followed by musical magazines 
which have made themselves useful in 
a wide field and moved, as a preliminary 
step in breaking through the crust of 
indifference, the appointment of an “effi- 
ciency committee,” which should co-oper 
ate with the vice-presidents of the State 
body in a concerted and intelligently di- 
rected effort to establish a connecting in- 
terest which should hold the profession 
of the State together on as high a plane 
as possible, but together anyway. In 
seconding Mr. MacPhail’s motion, R. 
Buchanan Morton of Duluth recommend- 
ed the forming of section or district or- 
ganizations as chapters of the State as 
sociation. The discussion of the ques- 
tion was spirited and earnest, as par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. Bortel of Howard 
Lake, Hamlin Hunt of Minneapolis, Faith 
Rogers of Duluth, Margaret Mowry of 
Springfield, Nellie Hope and Rollin M. 


Pease of St. Paul, Miss Chapman and 
J. Austin Williams of Minneapolis. The 
value of publicity was touched upon as 
“expensive” but “worth it,” and a wider 
circulation, with added news and a pos- 
sible series of interesting articles of 
‘technical value in Minnesota Music, the 
association’s official organ, “as does Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA,” was advised. 

The committee immediately appointed, 
corresponding numerically with the ten 
congressional districts of the State, con- 
sists of William MacPhail, Rollin M. 
Pease, Hamlin Hunt, Mrs. Bortel, J. 
Austin Williams, Ednah Hall, Gertrude 
Hall, Nellie Hope, George H. Fairclough 
and R. Buchanan Morton. 

The following committees were also 
appointed: Nominations, Mr. MacPhail, 
Mrs. Bortel and Miss Hope; resolutions, 
James Lang, Willard Patton and Mrs. 
Minnette Lake Warren; place of meet- 


tiful tone may lack technique and style 
and yet hold his audience enraptured. 

“Of first importance is quality, al- 
though it is possible to bring out the 
greatest volume by means of the same 
methods that will bring out the finest 
quality. In fact, the player who can 
draw a good tone is encouraged to in- 
crease his tone, while a bad tone has the 
the opposite effect on a player and tends 
to make him hold back. We have all 
met with exceptions, however, especially 
the player who likes to make a trumpet 
out of his violin and make up in strength 
what he lacks in delicacy. 

“The instrument must be of good“cali- 
ber. Many a student with a natural 
taste for a real violin tone has given up 
in despair because of the thin, hollow 
sound his fiddle gives out. A violin, to 
be good, must have a sweet, mellow tone, 
combined with strength and _ virility. 


we hold the bow hard, we will get a har: 
tone. If we pinch the bow, the ton: 
sounds pinched, while, if the bow is hel: 
flexibly, elastically and freely, it gener 
ally produces just that sort of tone. 

“A good violin tone should have char 
acter. It should be strong and virile— 
penetrating, full and round. With the 
best of instruments this is only possible 
when one has learned to draw the bow 
close to the bridge. With practice, it 
is surprising how close to the bridge 
the bow may be, without taking away 
from the quality. It requires a quick, 
light stroke, but the response is so much 
quicker and the resonance so much 
greater that it is a trick well worth learn- 
ing. We play so much more in the first 
position than in any other that we form 
the habit of keeping the bow too fa) 
away. More evenness and greater powe: 
can be gotten from drawing the bow 
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Convention. 


Such violins are 
scarce and are 
becoming more 
rare every day. 


The Right Course 
of Study 


“Granted that 
a student pos- 
sesses this kind 
of instrument, 
what course of 








ing, Mr. Pease, Mr. Lang and Faith 
Rogers. 


American Music Performed 


Without assigning a special session 
or program to American composers, they 
were yet given attention and prominence 
by appearing on each of the programs of 
the week. Minnesota composers to the 
number of seven represented the creative 
activity of the State. Harriet Ware, 
from the character and amount of her 
work, the wide use of her compositions, 
together with the fact that she formerly 
lived, a well-known and beloved char- 
acter, in Owatonna, should, perhaps, 
head the list. Others were Faith Rogers, 
whose song, “The Trees and the Master,” 
was used as a prize composition on the 
American Composers’ program presented 
at the last meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs in Los Angeles; 
Dr. Rhys-Herbert, well known as a com- 
poser of sacred cantatas, operettas and 
songs; James A. Bliss, Marion Austin 
Dunn and Minnette Warren. 

The Tuesday afternoon program 
stressed the string section, of which Nel- 
lie Hope was the chairman. William 
MacPhail’s paper on “Tone, the Essential 
Factor in Violin Playing,” was practical 
and inspiring. 

“In violin playing, as in singing,” said 
Mr. MacPhail, “it is the quality of tone 
produced that makes or mars a perform- 
ance. A good tone is more valuable to 
a performer than anything else he can 
possess. He may be able to play ner- 
fectly in tune and produce all the differ- 
ent styles of bowing to perfection, but 
if his quality of tone is not agreeable, 
he will be listened to with little interest. 
On the other hand, a player with a beau- 
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study must he 
pursue in order to develop the best 
possible tone? He must work in three 
directions: the best possible position 
of both right and left arms and 
hands; the highest development of the 
muscles used in playing, and, last but not 
least, the cultivation of a keen and re- 
fined sense of tone. In regard to this, 
there are a few fundamentals we might 
mention. In holding the bow, there must 
be a condition which gives us relaxation 
without weakness, and firmness without 
stiffness. This is not achieved at once 
and results only from the most painstak- 
ing practice. Before this condition can 
be developed there must be absolute re- 
laxtion even if it causes weakness. It 
is possible to build up relaxed firmness 
by practice, but not if it is attended by 
the least stiffness, for the more one 
practices stiffly, the stiffer one gets. It 
should be expected, then, at first, and 
this applies to any musical instrument, 
including the piano. The student should 
show weakness for the first months of 
study in order that the holding up of 
the hand, wrist and arm be not attended 
by any straining or forcing of the 
muscles. 

“The loose, free-weight method we hear 
so much about is of as much importance 
to the violin as the piano. In bowing 
it is easy to see that where the player 
can take advantage of the natural weight 
of his arm for producing tone he has a 
great advantage over him who not only 
uses muscular energy in bearing down 
the bow, but is doubly burdened in car- 
rying his arm. The elastic hold of the 
how possible where the power comes 
from free weight also gives us a much 
more beautiful tone. In fact, the same 
words that describe the condition of the 
hand and arm in bowing will also de- 
scribe the quality of tone produced. If 


No. 1—Campus and Group of Buildings of Pillsbury Acad- 
emy at Owatonna, Minn., the Scene of the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association Convent_on. 
Hall, Chairman of the Program Committee of the 1916 

No. 3—Harry Phillips, President of the As- 

sociation for 1915-1916 


No. 2—Ednah 


well in toward the bridge. 

“There is no other instrument in which 
the personality of the player is reflected 
as intimately as it is in the violin. Th 
thoughts and feelings of the performe: 
are transferred directly to the strings 
through the finger tips. Those capabl 
of great depths of emotion find in the 
tone of a violin a means of speaking t 
others. Of far greater importance tha: 
muscular dexterity and correct position 
of bow and fingers in acquiring a beau 
tiful tone is the development of the sou! 
Culture and refinement, good taste and 
a warm heart are the things that mak« 
artists. Mentality is what counts in th 
making of a musician, together with a 
natural love for simplicity and truth. 

“A player without the power to find 
the soul of his violin can never produc: 
the tone that touches the heart.” 


Instrumental Performances 


A demonstration of the same spiri‘ 
and commented upon as such was th: 
playing by Mabel Jackson of Dvorak’ 
Sonata for Violin, Op. 100, with Mrs 
Warren at the piano. The violin ton 
was sensitive and refined, with body ani 
assurance to make the playing convin 
ing. 

Minnette Warren, a young gir] in he 
‘teens, appeared in the double capacity 0! 
pianist and composer and won gratifyin: 
recognition. As a pianist her touch wa 
elastic and accurate, with expression 0 
considerable feeling. This was shown 1! 
her playing of the Schumann Sonata i: 
F Sharp Minor (two movements), 1! 
Chopin’s “Variations Brillantes” an 
two of the young player’s own compos! 
tions, “The Song of the Brook” an 
Theme and Variations in C Minor, Op 
60. 

The organ section of the associatio! 
found representation in half of the even 
ing’s program. Mrs. F. E. Church 0! 
Owattonna demonstrated her popularit) 
and the reason for it in a group 0 
four numbers—The “Entrée du Corteg: 


from “Messe de Mariage.” by Dubois; 4 


Cantilene. by James H. Rogers; .Minuet 


Bizet, and the Toccata in F Major, b) 


Thomas Crawford. Mrs. Church’s play 
ing was spirited, revealing a well-de 


fined rhythmical sense and full of charm. 
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A Group of Members of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association on the Steps of the Dining Hall of Pittsburgh Academy, Owatonna. 1, 
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laith Helen Rogers of Duluth played her 
wn Prelude and Fugue in D with in- 
herent musical appreciation. Her efforts 
were given most encouraging recognition. 
Mrs. Marion Austin Dunn of Minneap- 
olis played her own arrangement of a 
Sibelius Romance, a Capriccio of Le- 
maire, the Toccata from Rene Becker’s 
l‘irst Sonata and an Idyl of her own. 

Mayor J. M. Diment took this occasion 
to welcome the association to Owatonna 
in terms of musical appreciation and civic 
patriotism. The broader patriotism found 
expression, at the request of the Mayor, 
in the singing of “America.” 

The singing of Harry Phillips was a 
feature of the evening. Appearing in- 
tead of George H. Fairclough, who, at 
i late date, found his dates conflicting, 
Mr. Phillips sang “It is Enough,” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and “Rolling 
ind Foaming Billows,” from Haydn’s 
‘Creation,” with Hamlin Hunt at the 
rgan. The singer’s excellent oratorio 
style and vocal control were artistically 
ipplied. Mr. Phillips was very cordially 
eceived. 


Songs of Hebrides Heard 


_Ednah Hall, chairman of the conven- 
tion program, who, with her assistant, 
Nellie Hope, has done much in that ca- 
pacity, presided as chairman of the voice 
round table. An interesting presentation 
of a collection of folk music of the 
Hebrides was contributed by Mr. Morton 
of Duluth. Annotated from the actual 
singing of these songs of the island peo- 
ple, some of them traceable to the thir- 
teenth century, this collection, made by 
Mrs. Kennedy Frazier, was found to be 
grouped as Labor Songs, Sea Songs and 
Love Songs. A certain “death croon,” 
said to have had a relation to the Celtic 
church before the Roman invasion, was 
found to be not without appeal to-day. 
Altogether, the “Songs of the Hebrides” 
seemed to the convention to furnish an 
unhackneyed and prolific source of mate- 
rial for recital programs. 

The committee on a “patriotic State 
song,” Miss Hall, representing Mrs. Weed 
Munro, as chairman, and Mrs. D. E. 


Morron, the third member, offered the 
following report: 


Rules for State Song Contest 


“The Fifth District of the Minnesota 
lederation of Women’s Clubs offers a 
prize of $25 for a State song, the com- 
poser to have been a resident of Minne- 
sota for at least two years. The composi- 
tion becomes the property of the Fifth 
District without reservation or limitation. 
The Fifth District specifies: (1) The 
song shall be of one or two verses with 
refrain. (2) Content of poem shall ex- 
press glorification, excluding all boast- 
fulness or vaunting. (3) Words and 
music may come from original source, or, 
by agreement, from different sources. 
Origin must be specified. (4) Written 
specification of agreement with the au- 
thor of a poem other than original must 
accompany manuscript. Music must be 
original. (5) Prize will be paid to writer 
of the music only. (6) Music shall be 
in four-part harmony for mixed voices 
and so arranged that it may be sung 
in unison or two part female voices. (7) 
Manuscript shall arrive on or before 
Sept. 15, 1916, at which time the contest 
closes. Manuscript must be accompanied 
by written agreement between writer of 
the poem and composer as to division of 
prize money. Manuscript will be received 
by mail only. (9) Manuscript shall con- 
tain nom-de-plume only, accompanied by 
envelope with pseudonym on the outside 
and containing identity and address of 
sender. Manuscripts to be returned must 
be accompanied by stamps to cover return 
by mail. The song committee asserts the 
privilege of withholding prize money in 
case manuscripts submitted be unani- 
mously voted not worthy.” 


Organ in Picture Theater 


“The Organ and its Relation to Mod- 
ern Musical Life” was the subject of a 
paper written by Frederick W. Mueller, 
read with interspersed comment by James 
Lang. The cataclysm in the Old World 
and that threatened in the New furnished 
the setting in which Mr. Mueller found 
place for the organ in new relations to 
the people. Briefly tracing the history 
of the organ and its place in the life 
of the people from the time when it was 
appropriated by the church as partic- 
ularly adapted to its needs through the 
period when 30,000 persons listened to 
organ recitals by Frescobaldi, its pres- 
ent use in the moving picture theaters 
was announced as “an awakening.” It 
was pointed out that through this last 


named channel the organ might again 
come to its own as an agency in reach- 
ing the masses; also, that some of the 
finest organists of the country are using 
this opportunity with the result that the 
audiences are appreciative to such a de- 
gree that it is often an open question as 
to which is the drawing card, the picture 
or the player. 

Mrs. Fannie Church Parsons followed 
with a lecture on “Constructive Har- 
mony,” designed to point out a method 
by means of which a difficult subject is 
made easy through the use of charts. 


Community Value of Music 


E. B. Gordon of Winfield, Kansas, pro- 

claimed in advance “a whirlwind,” dis- 
claimed the fitness of the title except in- 
so-far as he hailed from a State noted 
for frequent atmospheric disturbances 
and proceeded in a sane, forceful manner 
to drive home “The Community Value of 
Musical Art.” As a U. S. Bureau of 
Education expert, he was listened to as 
an authority. He said: 
“Music education has become too highly 
specialized a subject. Schools of music 
are professional training schools offering 
artists’ and teachers’ courses, a fact lead- 
ing too much to a vocational point of 
view. We need to develop a larger ama- 
teur use of music. In all countries mu- 
sically great the amateur has played an 
important part. The movement for the 
development of higher types of recrea- 
tion (settlements, social centers, etc.) 
will do much in encouraging amateur use 
of music. 

“Educators are recognizing the need 
of training for the leisure hours of later 
life. They are beginning to see that it 
is of quite as much importance to train 
young people for the leisure hours of 
after life as it is to train and direct 
them to desirable types of labor. Some 
high school subjects are being classified 
as ‘leisure occupations.’ ” 

Mr. Gordon pointed out the curious 
fact that the finest types of leisure occu- 
pation are more or less monopolized by 
professionals, citing music, athletics and 
the drama. 


As a Social Art 


“We have placed too much stress,” Mr. 
Gordon continued, “upon the hearing of 
good music and not enough on the value 
of sharing in its production,’ stressing 
the fact that “communities are wont to 
measure their musical development by 
by the number of artists’ recitals and 
concerts they can support rather than 


by the number of people in the com- 
munity who find joy in expressing them- 
selves by artistic means.” The func- 
tion of music as a social art was indi- 
cated in the projected opinion that there 
is no time when there is a greater unity 
of feeling than when engaged in the pro- 
duction of a concerted piece of music, de- 
veloping “team work,” esprit de corps. 
Commercialism was referred to as “the 
curse of the age” and musicians adjured 
to recognize their civic obligations and 
contribute of their time and talent for 
the artistic benefit of their communities. 

The speaker proceeded to his Winfield 
experience in establishing orchestra, 
choruses, dramatic groups for the pro- 
duction of pageants and general com- 
munity enterprises leading to the appear- 
ance of 1500 persons in community pro- 
yrams in a city of 8000 inhabitants in a 
single year. It was shown how funds 
had thereby been provided for the music 
section of the public library, and a pro- 
prietary interest created therein; how 
instruments were purchased for the chil- 
dren’s orchestras, etc. Of particular in- 
terest was the fact that, through the 
influences thus set to work, a prize of 
$1,000 had been won by Winfield in a 
curious and novel competition, instituted 
by the University of Kansas for recogni- 
tion of the city of the second class pro- 
viding the best surroundings for the 
raising of children. 

Program of Modern Music 


An “artists’ program of modern mu- 
sic’ exploited James A. Bliss as com- 
poser and pianist. Of original composi- 
tions Mr. Bliss used a Fantasia (first 
performance), “The Mist” and “The 
Flame.” The Grieg Romanze for two 
pianos (Ballad with Variations) and 
the Arensky Suite, Op. 15, played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bliss, furnished a medium for 
artistic and charming work. The singer 
appearing on this program was Walter 
Leon, tenor, whose two groups of songs, 
including one by Dr. Rhys-Herbert, were 
enthusiastically received. Eloise Shryock 
played excellent accompaniments, as she 
did also for Marion Baerstein-Bearman, 
in Cecil Burleigh’s Violin Suite, “Snow 
3ound,” and again in the Improvisation 
and Finale for Piano and Violin by Rich- 
ard Strauss, in which both players found 
an admiring audience. 

A “Choral Program” by the West- 
minster Church Choir of Minneapolis, 
Harry Phillips, director, drew a good 


[Continued on page 6] 
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audience of townspeople and association 
members. Bach’s Cantata, “God’s Time 
is Best,” the Final Chorus from St. 
Matthew’s “Passion Music” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” were sung as only a 
well-balanced choir of trained voices un- 
der expert direction can sing. Clara 
Williams, soprano; Alma Johnson Porte- 
ous, alto; Walter Mallory, tenor, and 
Mr. Phillips, bass, sang the solo parts 
and each acquitted himself as the artist 
that he is. 


National Standard Urged 


The question of standardization was 
introduced through the report of James 
Lang, chairman of the Board of Exam- 
iners. Sixty-two candidates were re- 
ported to have taken the examinations in 
1916. Of these, twenty-three were from 
St. Paul, twenty from Minneapolis, fif- 
teen from Winona, four from Duluth. 
The subjects covered in these examina- 
tions were history, theory, piano, voice, 
public school music, violin, organ, with 
the results showing a decided advance 
over previous years. The need of stand- 
ardization was urged in the quotation of 
school authorities in reply to the press- 
ing demand for credits in music in high 
schools: “Show us your standard and 
we shall be willing to take the matter 
up.” Mr. Lang further urged a national 
standard and suggested that Minnesota 
take the lead in this as it did in State 
standardization, using the outline em- 
bodied in the “Progressive Series” com- 
piled by Leopold Godowsky and his col- 
laborators. By way of definiteness, Mr. 
Lang proposed, (1) That a committee 
be appointed to investigate the work 
thoroughly. (2) That, on favorable re- 
port of such committee, this course shall 
be adopted by the M. M. T. A. (3) That 
these standard courses shall be pre- 
sented for adoption to the State Univer- 
sity. (4) That the standard courses 
shall be presented to the Boards of Edu- 
cation throughout the State for the pur- 
pose of granting credits in the high 
schools for outside music study with ac- 
credited teachers. 

Mrs. L. A. Bortel presented a sane, 
earnest and practical argument from the 
standpoint of experience in favor of 
music credits in high school. In consid- 
eration of the students’ attitude, the 
teachers’ attitude, the opinion of the 
State superintendent and the action of 
the State department, she opined that 
the teacher was the most important fig- 
ure in the four-cornered situation, urg- 
ing that they make better preparation 
for their work and not just “become 
teachers,” that they be systematic, that 
they be business-like in presenting the 
subject of credits to the superintendent, 
who “knows good teaching even if he 
does not know music.” The unwilling- 
ness of teachers to take the examina- 
tions was assumed to be the great ob- 
stacle in the way of standardization 
while the supreme test was held to be 
“a broad co-operation for the sake of a 
principle and justice to the student.” 

Raymond N. Carr gave some very defi- 
nite suggestions as to “How Public 
School Music may Co-operate with Com- 
munity Institutions,” the reasons for 
which were assumed as self-evident. 


Importance of the “By-Product” 


Some very pertinent queries stimu- 
lated earnest consideration. “Should the 
music courses in our schools exist for 
themselves or for something else? Should 
they respect the individual primarily or 
the community? Should they have in 
mind the making of professionals out 
of our boys and girls, or should they 
tend toward an education of genera) 
culture?” It was maintained that the 
cultural value of the music course is and 
should be a “by-product.” It was grant- 
ed, “for the sake of argument” that, as 
is said to be the case in commercial man- 
ufactures, the by-product is of more 
value than the primary product, yet ar- 
gued that “culture sought for its own 
sake is as elusive as the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow” and that the 
only culture worth having is that ac- 
quired by well-directed and successful 
efforts to achieve some worthy cause. 

The objective of the school music 
course was held to be the interests of 
the child, musically and mentally; the 
interest of the private teacher and con- 
servatory; the interests of the churches 
with their choirs; the interests of the 
symphony orchestra and oratorio society 
—in fact, the interests of every worthy 
organization, musical or not, even that 
of the community itself as a social unit. 

A report on public school grade or- 


chestras by Ruth Anderson was read by 
Nellie Hope, dealing principally with 
the excellent work of the Minneapolis 
schools. 

The paper of Thursday afternoon was 
one by Victor Heinze who delivered a 
scholarly and technical dissertation on 
“Music as Art and the Science of Teach- 
ing.” It was long and, to those follow- 
ing the argument, there were offered 
many helpful suggestions, while the pro- 
fession was held to an exalted and digni- 
fied plane. 

The music of the afternoon was pleas- 
antly convincing of the resources of the 
State. Harriet Ware’s cycle “A Day in 
Arcady” was given a delightful per- 
formance by Mildfred Langtry, con- 
tralto, and Thomas McCracken, tenor, 
with Mrs. Frederick Church, Miss 
Ware’s personal friend, at the piano. 
Kate Mork made a charming appear- 
ance in three groups of piano numbers 
including MacDowell’s Polonaise. The 
pianist’s work was marked by unforced, 
expressive tone, clarity and admirable 
poise. Norma Williams, violinist, with 
Harriet Thon Gregory at the piano, both 
from Little Falis, played with notable 
refinement and good taste numbers by 
Gluck-Kreisler, Schubert-Kreisler and 
Victor Herbert. 

The evening recital was by Florence 
Macbeth, with Caroline Zumbach Bliss 
at the piano. Miss Macbeth was in fine 
form. The First Baptist Church was 
filled. The appeal of the singer’s art 
and winsome personality found enthusi- 
astic response. Sidney Kinyon, flautist, 
assisted in Bishop’s “Lo! Here the Gen- 
tle Lark.” Marion Bauer’s “Star 
Trysts” was a favorite of the audience. 
The “Celtic Love Song’ by Worrell 
called attention to another American 
composer, while Gilberte’s ‘Moonlight- 
Starlight,” with its intoxicating rhythm 
and scintillating brilliancy, well-matched 
by the voice and style of the singer, 
aroused the audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. Two encores followed and 
several others were interspersed during 
the progress of the program. 


The New Officers 


The newly elected officers of the asso- 
ciation are J. Austin Wiliiams, presi- 
dent; Caroline V. Smith, first vice-presi- 
dent; Rollin M. Pease, second vice-presi- 
dent; Carl Youngdahl, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. Buchanan Morton, auditor. 

Members of the program committee 
are Leopold Bruenner, voice; Eloise 
Shryock, piano; Elsie M. Shawe, public 
school music; Heinrich Hoevel, violin; 
Mrs. Frederick Church, organ. 

The examining board consists of 
Harry Phillips, Elsie Shawe, voice; 
Emily Grace Kay, James A. Biiss, piano; 
Ruth Anderson, Mabel Jackson, violin; 
J. B. Morton, George Fairclough, Stan- 
ley R. Avery, organ. 

One of the most direct influences lead- 
ing to the generally acknowledged suc- 
cess of the convention was the commit- 
tee of local arrangements, of which Miss 
Rowland was chairman. Nothing was 
left undone to insure the comfort and 
pleasure of the visitors. The Commer- 
cial Club, George Kinyon, president, lent 
its influence and good offices as did the 
Automobile Club. Probably the most 
vital duty was that gracefully and effi- 
ciently filled by Mrs. Milo B. Price who 
made it her one object to provide an 
attractive and comfortable home for the 
association at Pillsbury Academy. A 
large reception and several smaller 
“affairs” were arranged by citizens of 
Owatonna to the delight of those who 
found time to attend, while above and 
through all there was the fine sense of 
welcome and cordiality. 

The 1917 convention will be held in 
Winona. FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 





Fifty-six Recitals Given in Scranton 
Conservatory’s Season 


SCRANTON, Pa., June 29.—The Scran- 
ton Conservatory of Music, Alfred Pen- 
nington, director, closed this week its 
twentieth year—one of the most success- 
ful of its existence. The results of the 
season’s work were represented by fifty- 
six recitals, thirty of which were given 
after May 1. The Conservatory’s Com- 
mencement concert was perhaps the most 
brilliant ever given by the institution. 
At this time diplomas were awarded to 
three, and 115 of the students received 
grade certificates representing definite 
attainments in piano playing and general 
scholarship. The most largely attended 
recital was that given by Ruth Penning- 
ton, daughter of the director, who played 
a program which included among other 
things the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, by Bach, the Fantasy in F Minor, 
by Chopin, and the “Waldesrauschen” 
and the Concerto in E Flat, by Liszt. 
Miss Pennington is engaged to give a re- 
cital in October before the Century Club 
of Scranton, the program to be made up 
of compositions by Chopin and Liszt. 
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outdoor productions. “I would advise 
them to devote themselves to writing for 
the reed instruments in the orchestra, 
and to let the strings alone. The defi- 
ciencies of the strings as to their carry- 
ing qualities in open air are admitted, 
so why bother with them? I do not 
mean that the composers should give to 
the wood-winds music that is intended 
for the strings, but that they should 
write their music with an ear to what 
can be accomplished by the reeds. It’s 
better to have an effect that you know 
you can get with the wood-winds, rather 
than to strive for effects with the strings 
that you can never attain.” 

It is rumored that Mr. McCoy’s visit 
to New York had something to do with 
the production of a new grand opera of 
his composition which has been highly 
praised by those who have seen the 
score. 

Mr. McCoy had with him a deeply in- 


teresting souvenir volume of his “Cave 
Man” performance, in which the artists, 
poets, etc., of the Bohemians had painted 
or written their greetings to the com- 
poser. This book he showed to the vis- 
itor at the Lambs’ Club (all Bohemians 
automatically become Lambs while in 
New York and vice versa). One of the 
photographs revealed Mr. McCoy con- 
ducting the Sunday morning symphony 
concert in the grove on the day after 
the “Cave Man” performance. 

“After other members had conducted 
their works,” said Mr. McCoy, “I direct- 
ed my Love Music from the ‘Cave Man,’ 
and while this was being played two 
doves settled on the edge of the canopy 
above the orchestra and kept up a twit- 
tering love duet all the while. At the 
close the doves flew away. When the 
number was repeated they returned and 
began their duet again, and the photog- 
rapher was able to get a snapshot of 
them on their perch.” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 








EARLE TUCKERMAN 
AS PRECENTOR IN 
SERVICE ON YACHT 


























Frank S. Hastings, on the Left, and 
Earle Tuckerman, Baritone, on Mr. 
Hastings’ Yacht Peggy 


Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, recently appeared in an unusual 
capacity, leading the music in a divine 
service on the waters of Long Island 
Sound. Says Mr. Tuckerman: 


“Mr. Frank Seymour Hastings, presi- 
dent of the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, president of the Singers’ Club and 
a director of the Oratorio Society and 
who is also an ardent devotee of yacht- 
ing, having served as commodore of the 
Seawanhaka - Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Oyster Bay, invited me to accompany 
him on his yacht Peggy. Starting from 
his magnificent summer home on the 
Sound at Greenwich, Conn., Saturday 
morning, we spent the day cruising on 
the Sound, anchoring in Oyster Bay at 


the club in the late afternoon, at the 
rendezvous of the fleet, which was set 
for 5 P. M. 

“Sunday morning divine service was 
held on the spacious deck of Commodore 
Tod’s Katoura. Mr. Hastings presided 
at the organ and I was precentor of the 
hymns in addition to singing Mr. 
Hastings’s arrangement of ‘There Is a 
Green Hill’ and ‘O for a Closer Walk 
with God.” The service was most im 
pressive, the fleet chaplain, Dr. Tal- 
madge, being the preacher and the con- 
gregation of some 200 being seated in 
chairs on the deck. After service the 
departing audience reminded one of the 
opera house ‘after the show’ with the 
fast motor boats clustered around the 
gang plank, instead of the usual array 
of automobiles. The congregation was 
made up of persons well known in society 
and finance.” 





CAPT. TAUSCHER FREED 





Jury Acquits Mme. Gadski’s Husband 
of Conspiracy 


Capt. Hans Tauscher, retired German 
army officer and representative of the 
Krupp works in this country, on June 30, 
in the Federal District Court, New York, 
was found by the jury not guilty of con 
spiring with Captain von Papen and 
others to blow up the Welland Canal. 
The case, which had lasted for severa! 
days, was terminated when the jury re 
turned the verdict of not guilty afte: 
deliberating for fifty-five minutes. 

Tauscher’s wife, Mme. Johanna Gad 
ski, the Metropolitan soprano, and thei! 
daughter Lotte sat beside him as the ver- 
dict was announced. 

“I am very happy at the result,” said 
the captain. “The outcome of this tria 
is only another evidence of the fairness 
and justice of the American courts. M) 
experience here has been that always 
one can obtain fair dealing and justic 
in the courts, and I have had experienc: 
in other cases, patent actions and the 
like. The American courts are one of 
its best institutions.” 





A unique form of entertainment de 
scribed as a “ski-recital,” taking its title 
from the fact that all the composers o1 
the program had names ending in “ski” 
or “sky,” was given by the pupils of Am) 
Rogers Rice on June 7 at the State Nor 
mal School, Fairmont, W. Va. Thos 
who appeared were Lillian Daily, Leal 
Gilkeson, Norma Hecker,  Elizabet! 
Akins, Elizabeth Mayers, Dorothy Mc 
Kay, Margaret Miller, Eva Hartley, 
Alta McNeely, Marie Barnes, Margaret 
Nicols, Virginia Brown, Adaline Steele, 
Marie Boehm and Ruth Evans. 








THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 
154 East Seventieth Street, New York City 


NEW school, located in New York’s most attractive section, easily accessible. 
Mr. Mannes’ wide and varied experience as artist, teacher and educator has 
peculiarly fitted him for such an undertaking. 
sound will be made the basis of all musical development. Coordination of Theory 
and Ensemble with all courses. Orchestra practice. Faculty of experienced teach- 
ers. Courses arranged so as to require no more time than music lessons at home. 


Address: Secretary, David Mannes, 181 West Seventy-fifth Street, N. Y. City 


A school where beauty of 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


To look through the New York papers 
one would come to the conclusion that the 
musical activities of this country had 
positively stopped with the opening of 
the summer. 

The critics have ceased their activi- 
ties. Some have turned into yachting 
reporters, among whom, I believe, Hen- 
derson of the Sun is prominent. 

There is, however, one conspicuous ex- 
ception in the person of Henry T. Finck, 
who keeps up his department in the 


Saturday edition of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and always has something in- 
teresting, and, indeed, informing, to give 
to his readers. 

In the issue of that paper of June 24 
I find Mr. Finck asking: “What has be- 
come of Dr. Willner?” “He is no longer 
singing,” says Mr. Finck. “He never 
had much voice. Some even have gone 
so far as to call him ‘the singer without 
a voice,’ though he raised as much enthu- 
siasm as Caruso through his genius for 
interpretation.” 

It seems that while Dr. Wiillner is not 
singing, he is reciting in the German 
cities, one of his big achievements being 
to recite, from memory, Goethe’s “Faust,” 
with a realistic characterization of the 
parts. 

Mr. Finck recalls that when Dr. Wiill- 
ner gave his first recital in- New York, 
in November, 1908, that he wrote about 
him: 

“In Italian opera he would be as la- 
mentable a failure as—well, as Caruso 
would be if he tried to sing Schubert’s 
‘Erl King,’ or ‘Doppelganger,’ as Wiillner 
sang them on Saturday. Mere voice 
seemed as nothing compared to the art 
with which he laid bare the very soul of 
these songs. Not even Lilli Lehman, 
with her splendid voice and her pre- 
eminent dramatic ability, brought out, 
and so vividly, the terror of the child’s 
cry, when the Erl King has seized him, 
or the tragic pathos of the last line, when 
the father finds the child dead in his 
arms. Evidently there is something in 
vocal music besides bel canto—something 
even more worth while.” 

* *K ok 


Herein Mr. Finck touches one of the 
points that I have endeavored, from time 
to time, to bring out, namely, the mis- 
take of those artists whq would arouse 
our emotionalism solely by the beauty of 
their voices and the charm of their man- 
ner, compared with those who, perhaps 
without much, if any, gift in the way of 
a fine voice, appeal to the intelligence as 
well as to the emotions. 

That was, in a measure, the trend of 
my screed when I spoke of the difference 
between Elman, the foreigner, and Spald- 
ing, the American. Elman, the one who 
carries you away by his luscious tone, his 
impetuosity, his personal magnetism, but 
who lacks in the intellectual qualities 
indeed, lacks absolutely in what might be 
called the spiritual, and Spalding, the 
American, who always appeals to the 
intellectual, who used to be called more 
or less cold, in his earlier days, but has 
now warmed up and has shown growth 
in what we call “temperament.” 

This brings up another point, which is, 
So often, lost sight of by singers, though 
improvement must be recorded of later 
years. Namely, that so many of them 
regard a song simply as an opportunity 
to display their beautiful voices and con- 
sider it more or less unimportant as to 
whether the words they sing are ‘under- 
stood by the audience, never mind what 
language they sing in. 








When we come right down to it, what 
is a song, anyway? 

Surely it is poetry set to music. 

It is the neglect of this fact by many 
of our singers which has caused them to 
fail where Wiillner succeeded, even 
though he had not a voice. 

He brought out the meaning, the sen- 
timent of the song, and did it so vividly, 
with so much spirit, that he appealed to 
the intellectual, and so won out, and 
equaled in the enthusiasm he raised, as 
Mr. Finck truly says, the power of a 
Caruso—though let us not forget that— 
certainly the last two seasons—Caruso 
has shown his growing realization as to 
the importance of the words. In the 
olden days, you know, Caruso carried 
people away by the opulence of his voice. 
His appeal was to what Hamlet called 
“the groundlings.”’ 

To-day, however, he has changed that, 
and so has increased the charm of his 
singing, by paying greater attention to 
phrasing, and more particularly to clear- 
ness of enunciation. 

Until singers recognize the value, and, 
indeed, the necessity of bringing out 
clearly, forcibly and dramatically, the 
meaning of what they sing, it doesn’t 
much matter whether they sing in Eng- 
lish, Chinese or Choctaw. 

Indeed, it would be very difficult for 
the ordinary person, hearing the average 
concert singer, to find out whether they 
were singing in English, French, Italian, 
German, Chinese or Choctaw! 

7 * * 


It is generally the fate of those who 
endeavor not only to state some broad 
principle, but to indicate the road to 
progress, to encounter that worst of all 
fates, being misunderstood, and so mis- 
represented. 

For that reason I was not surprised 
that what I wrote concerning the recent 
festival at Norfolk, Conn., so generously 
and artistically fathered and mothered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Car] Stoecke!, has been 
woefully misinterpreted. 

I say this because of some of the let- 
ters that I have received on the subject. 

I neither intended, nor did | say, any- 
thing in the way even of the mildest 
criticism of the various choirs, their or- 
ganization, their conductors or their 
singing. 

What I did say was that the manner of 
restricted invitations which has been in 
vogue at these festivals, the providing 
of expensive orchestras and_ soloists 
through the munificence of the Stoeckels, 
had created a situation which was in 
line with the old European idea of the 
protection of music by the influential and 
the rich, and I did argue, and I shall 
continue to argue, that the time has 
come when this whole attitude must be 
abandoned if music is to mean what it 
should in our human life. 

I plead that just as the time came 
when, in this country, we took govern- 
ment out of the hands of the aristocrats 
and the few and gave it to the many, to 
the people, so the time has come for us 
to take music out of the hands of the 
aristocrats, the wealthy, the few who 
would “patronize” it, and gfve it to the 
people. 

However, if some letters have been 
received which comment adversely upon 
my position, because most of the writers 
wholly. misunderstood it, I have, on the 
other hand, received some which show 
that they are heartily in sympathy with 
what I endeavored to express. 

There will, of course, always be those 
who consider any criticism of kindly pat- 
ronage of music and art to be not only 
unjust but ill-advised. They belong to 
those who hate to be disturbed from the 
serenity of their middle-class compla- 
cency by a new idea and so would prefer 
what has been very aptly termed “the 
conspiracy of silence.” 

The time is coming, and coming within 
the next decade, when we shall have a 
cosmopolitan American at the head of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, instead 
of a German or an Italian or a French- 
man, however able, experienced and dis- 
tinguished, and so we will get rid of the 
aristocratic idea in music, where music 
is supported by a few multi-millionaires 
for their own pleasures and ends, and 
we shall have the idea of “democracy in 
music”—a democracy which will include 
aristocracy—but the aristocracy of intel- 
lect, of accomplishment, rather than the 
aristocracy of millionaire social climbers 
or of inherited wealth in the shape of 
stocks and bonds and real estate. 

When that time comes we shall have 
something in the way of a national opera, 
as the Germans have and as the French 
have, and even the misunderstood but 
spiritual Russians have. 

Then our national opera house, instead 
of being a more or less pale reflex of 
antiquated foreign ideas and ideals, will 
strike out a path for itself and express 
the democratic ideal, which includes all 
the people, from the lowly to the high, 
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Richard Strauss, Distinguished German Composer of “Salomé,’’ Who 
Presents His Own Head as a Peace Offering to Public Opinion 





from the working mechanic to the presi- 
dent of a great railroad or bank. 

Then the opera will support itself. It 
will not need the subvention of the unco 
rich, and one of the things which it will 
not do will be to pay exorbitant prices to 
phenomenal vocalists while giving the 
rank and file of the singers barely enough 
to make both ends meet. 

And it will not cost $6 at the box office, 
where you cannot get seats, but have to 
buy them from a speculator to whom you 
pay $10 apiece. 

* + * 

Apropos of the “conspiracy of silence,”’ 
let me say that there are plenty of good 
people in this world who consider that 
they are highly respectable music lovers, 
yet who disdain any reference to the per- 
sonal lives of artists, their struggles, 
griefs, disasters. 

They claim that what they want is to 
hear good music. As for the people who 
give them this good music—let them go 
to the devil for all they care! 

Let us frankly consider what this atti- 
tude of the eminently respectables has 
resulted in. 

Following the old European idea, it has 
meant, in this country, that we have, to- 
day, in large measure, put the same 
onerous burden upon the woman on the 
stage that has been laid upon her abroad 
for centuries, where she is considered to 
be a fair mark for the amorously inclined 





rich. Thus she lost the greatest pro- 
tection she could have—her social stand- 
ing. 


Argue against it as much as you like, 
say that such things should not appear 
in print, the fact remains. 

And if you want me to give one con- 
spicuous instance to support my argu- 
ment, let me tell you that when, some 
years ago, the world was more or less 
astounded at the reports of a liaison be- 


tween a prominent American prima 
donna and a certain Prince, I was 
one of the Nobody-at-Homes who de- 


nounced the scandal as having no basis 
in truth. Let me confess to my shame 


that it was only recently that I discov- 
ered that the story had emanated from 
the lady herself. 


The piano manufacturers, piano mer- 
chants and piano men from all parts of 
the country have just held a wonderfully 
successful convention in New York. This 
convention, the twentieth, was epoch 
making in two respects. 

For the first time, by unanimous con- 
sent, these business men, representing 
tens of millions of capital, decided for 
action with regard to the necessity of 
increasing an interest in music, for the 
reason that, after all is said and done, 
that must be the basis of the future 
growth and prosperity of the piano and 
the musical industries. 

The other action taken by the piano 
merchants, which was as unusual as it 
was spontaneous, was the enthusiastic 
endorsement of a resolution proposed by 
Mr. Philip Werlein, the leading music 
and piano dealer of New Orleans, that 
distinguished recognition, in the shape of 
a vote of thanks, be extended to your 
editor for the work he had done in giving 
a great impetus to the development and 
appreciation of American music and mu- 
sicians. 

This resolution, seconded by Mr. Droop, 
the veteran piano dealer of Washington, 
was put by the chairman, Major Corley 
of Richmond, Va., a leading music dealer 
of the South, who said, in doing so, that 
he knew of no man who had done more 
in a personal way for music in America 
than had your editor. 

Here we have a distinct step forward 
—namely, recognition of the value of the 
disinterested work that not only your ed- 
itor but many other writers on music 
have been doing for years, and which will 
go far to offset the attitude of sneer 
and captious criticism which is ever lev- 
eled at the press for what it does write 
about music, or what it fails to write 
about music. 

* * * 


It is a poor Russian ballet which, even 
if it ends its season with a deficit, can- 
not blow someone some good! 

Somewhere up in Harlem there is a 
German manager of a German theater 


[Continued on page 8] 
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The vicissitudes of German managers 
of German theaters, even of that down 
on Irving Place, would fill volumes! 

Incidentally, let me say that it is as 
true to-day as it used to be in former 
years that if you want to see some really 
first-class acting, especially in the char- 
acter réles, you have to go to the Ger- 
man theater. ; 

But to return to my mutton. This 
good Dutchman I speak of had tried 
about everything, from comedy to trag- 
edy and musical comedy; but while the 
artistic appreciation grew, his audiences 
diminished. He did not seem to be able 
to strike the popular favor and get the 
crowded houses of his dreams. He had 
even tried giving “sacred concerts” on 
Sundays with his best comedians but it 
didn’t go! 

He would have collapsed but for the 
pecuniary assistance given him at psycho- 
logical moments (when “the ghost had to 
walk,” as they call it, and pay-day came 
for the performers) by Finkelstein, the 
uptown butcher, who had a sympathy for 
the theater as a relief from the hum- 
drum daily slaughter invelved in supply- 
ing his customers with chops, steak and 
kosher poultry. 

However, recently a crisis was reached. 
Finkelstein’s enthusiasm was waning. 
The poor manager sat, one evening, dis- 
consolate, thinking it all over, thinking 
whether life was worth living for the 
manager of a German theater in uptown 
New York. 

As he dozed away in his chair he medi- 
tated on the injustice of life. There was 
he, contributing to the cultural uplift of 
the uptowners, almost starving at the 
game, while the Russian Ballet had 
crowded houses. Hadn’t he himself paid 
a speculator three and a quarter for a 
seat in the gallery at the Century when 
the ballet had first come to New York? 
Had not there been a policeman near him 
who was watching the performance, one 
of a band sent up ~ the police commis- 
sioner to decide whether it was suffi- 
ciently decent to permit impressionable 
New Yorkers, whose morals must ever be 
safeguarded, to see it? 

The thought struck him, if the mere 
presence of the police at the Russian Bal- 
let could draw crowds and provide un- 
exampled pecuniary pros yin could not 
the same thing be worked for his German 
theater ? ; , 

If he could only get the police to in- 
terfere with that last musical comedy of 
his, which was, he had to admit himself, 
a little risqué, would not all the really 
good people in Harlem and the Bronx 
rise up and come to see for themselves 
whether it was as bad as to cause the 
police to suppress it? 

The more he thought of it the more 
the scheme seemed feasible. 

But how could he secure the interven- 
tion of the authorities? 

True, he might write a letter to the 
police damning his own performance. 

But such anonymous correspondence 
would probably not produce any action. 

Then he thought of his daughter, Lena, 
a high-minded girl with dramatic aspira- 
tions, who had disapproved of some of 
his performances. y not get Lena to 
write the letter to the authorities com- 
plaining of the piece. Perhaps Lena, who 
was bright, could get a few of her friends 
to write as well. 

The more he considered it the more it 
appealed to him. : 

The result was that one fine morning 
the police and the authorities received 
several letters from ladies in the district 
urging them to stop performances which 
were unquestionably improper, likely to 
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deteriorate the high standard of morality 
which had always prevailed in Harlem 
and the Bronx. 

Hoping that something might happen, 
the manager instructed his performers 
“to go the limit” for several nights. 

When the police authorities got that 
consenmsnaonss they thought it over very 
carefully. They had seen the critic of 
civic virtue in the person of the superin- 
tendent of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice made ridiculous by hauling 
over the coals the editors of one of the 
Hearst magazines, only to discover that 
the photographs of which he complained 
as indecent were replicas of statues in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

So the “authorities” decided that they 
had better go slow, and for that reason 
they sent up several men for a prelimi- 
nary investigation. 

They came back and reported that, 
while they did not understand German, 
they thought the show was “pretty rot- 
ten. 

By this time the “authorities” had re- 
ceived some more letcers of complaint. 
Being anxious not to invite the humorous 
comments of the press, they decided that 
they would take in the show themselves. 

Now, you know, the “authorities” are 
not personages who can conceal them- 
selves. The moment the manager spied 
them he rushed to his performers and or- 
dered them to give a show that would fit 
a Presbyterian vestryman. Then he 
whispered it around that the police au- 
thorities had come to see the show and 
that there was a chance of it being closed 
by them. The news spread with light- 
ning rapidity. It penetrated that night 
into the most select circles in the upper 
districts, with the result that everybody, 
the most virtuous married ladies, the 
most respectable business men, the young 
bloods, the bald heads, those that could 
speak German and understand it and 
those that could not, determined simul- 
taneously that for the protection of their 
own morals they had to see that show. 

Meanwhile the “authorities” returned 
home to bed, satisfied that there was 
nothing wrong. 

The next night came. The manager 
was nearly crazy with anxiety. Would 
his scheme work? He had endeavored 
to make a last “touch” on Finkelstein, 
the butcher, but without success. It was 
a Thursday. The next day was pay-day. 

Things looked glum. 

Could he believe his eyes? Crowds 
began to stream toward the theater. Be- 
fore long the street was blocked with 
Harlemites and Bronxites, and even peo- 

le from the lower districts, clubmen, 
adies in carriages, taxis and automo- 
biles. They came by twos and threes. 
They came in bands. The house was 
packed. There never had been so much 
money in the box-office before. There 
was even a big advance sale to those who 
could not get in. 

The word had gone forth! From that 
time out that house was crowded. 

Finkelstein, the butcher, has been re- 
paid all his loans. He now stands ready 
to support music and the drama to his 
last chop. 

And that is why it is a poor Russian 
ballet which cannot help out a distressed 
German manager of musical comedy— 
says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





THOUSAND SINGERS IN 
WELSH SONG FESTIVAL 


Impressive Performances of Sacred 
Music in Two Programs in 
Venedocia, Ohio 


VENEDOCIA, OHIO, July 1.—About 1000 
singers took part in the annual Cymanfa 
Ganu or Welsh festival of sacred song 
here last Sunday. The members of the 
three Welsh churches in Venedocia, with 
singers from the whole district, united 
under the leadership of Daniel Protheroe 
in two big programs. The morning was 
given over to the singing of chorales, an- 
thems and hymns in the Welsh language, 
and the evening program was sung 
partly in Welsh and partly in English. 
One of the hymn tunes, “Venedocia,” was 
composed by Daniel Protheroe, the con- 
ductor. 

Although the singers had not previ- 
ously rehearsed together, the response of 
the chorus to the conductor’s baton was 
like that of a highly trained singing so- 
ciety. The singing showed breadth of 
tone and an emotional thrill that could 
only rise from the deep earnestness of 
the singers in their work. The Welsh 
Presbyterian Church of Venedocia was 
chosen for the Cymanfa Ganu because of 
its seating capacity and its large pipe 
organ. The success of this festival of 
sacred song was largely due to the thor- 
ough preparatory work directed by the 
Rev. Richard J. Williams of Venedocia. 





“LUCIA” OPENING 
OPERA AT RAVINIA 


Seven Thousand Attend First 
Performance in Chicago’s 
Summer Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 5, 1916. 


HE formal opening of Ravinia Park 
marks the yearly summer festivities 
at what has been styled by some “the 
Bayreuth of America.” Society which 
in winter lends distinction to the grand 
opera at the Auditorium comes to the 
park to dine and to be regaled by the 
artistic music-makings of the stars as- 
sembled for the summer term by Louis 
Eckstein, the president of the Ravinia 
Park Company. 
Last Saturday Ravinia opened with 
a record-breaking attendance. More 


than 7000 persons journeyed from the 
city and suburbs and from as far south 
as Hyde Park to listen to Donizetti’s 
tuneful “Lucia di Lammermoor” and to 
renew acquaintance with that charming 
little sprite, Rosina Galli, the dancer 
from the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The weather was unusually fine and 
this helped to swell the big crowd, but 
the names of some of the operatic artists 
who were heard on this occasion for the 
first time at Ravinia in opera also had 
something to do with the large attend- 
ance. 

It was remarkable to note with what 
enthusiasm Richard Hageman, the new 
conductor, directed the transparent and 
obvious music of this old Donizetti score, 
and how he imbued the entire ensemble 
with his own ardor. 

The Chicago Symphony - Orchestra 
gave to the prelude under Hageman’s di- 
rection a sonorous reading and a rous- 
ing climax was obtained in the famous 
Sextet, so that this sophisticated audi- 
ence, which has grown accustomed to the 
exotic music of Strauss’s “Salomé,” to 
Schénberg’s orchestral works, to the 
“Fire Bird” and “Petrouchka” music of 
Stravinsky, redemanded it and listened 
with rapt attention’ to the familiar 


strains. 
A Notable Cast 


Such an ensemble of singers as are this 
year gathered together at Ravinia has 


never been equalled by the managers of 
the park, and every one of them gave 
individual proof of his artistic standing. 

Mabel Garrison, the American soprano 
who sang the roéle of Lucia, is exceed- 
ingly comely in appearance and, besides 
making a pretty stage picture, sings ex- 
cellently. Her voice is fresh and flexible 
and has a most pleasant timbre. She 
used it with evident skill in this florid 
music and particularly did she score a 
success in the “Mad Scene.” 

Orville Harrold, as Edgardo, showed 
considerable improvement since he was 
last heard here, both in tone production 
and in stage manner. He sang with fine 
vocal control and with good musicianship. 
His voice is of beautiful quality and 
powerful. 

A baritone new to opera patrons here 
was discovered in Millo Picco, whose de- 
lineation of the réle of Sir Henry showed 
that he has routine in grand opera and 
that he has also a voice which is more 
than adequate. It is of warm quality 
and well handled. 

Henri Scott is a most welcome addition 
to this list of artists, and as Raimondo 
he disclosed a sonorous voice and acted 
with dignity. His basso came out in the 
concerted parts with depth and volume, 
and his solo in the fourth act elicited a 
storm of applause. : 

Octave Dua, as Arthur, gave one of 
the best representations of this abused 
réle heard here in many seasons, and 
Cordelia Latham sang the few notes of 
Alice commendably. 


Chorus Sings Well 


The chorus has many familiar faces 
and sings with more precision than for- 
merly. Altogether, Ravinia Park has an 
operatic organization this year which 
surpasses all of its former companies. 
Three scenes in all were given of the 
opera, the first act, the part of the second 
act with the sextet and the “Mad Scene.” 

Rosina Galli, as pretty as ever and as 
graceful as when she was the star dancer 
of our Chicago Opera ballet, danced with 
sprightly lightness and with that dainty 
air so characteristic of her some steps to 
music by Chopin, Massenet, Czibulka and 
Granados. She has brought a dancing 
partner in Giuseppe Bonfiglio and her 
own orchestra conductor, Alessandro 
Scuri. 

The coming week is divided into sym- 
phony concerts, with soloists, and opera 
performances with alternate conductors. 
Ernst Knoch conducted “Pagliacci” Sun- 
day evening, with Estelle Wentworth, 
Morgan Kingston and Millo Picco in the 
leading réles, while Mr. Hageman di- 
rected the symphony concert of the after- 
noon. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





MUSIC AIDS «* SAFE 
AND SANE’’ FOURTH 


Many Concerts for New York’s 
Celebration—Throngs Sing 
Patriotic Songs 





More than ever before music took an 
important part in New York’s “safe and 
sane” observation of Independence Day. 
The various musical programs were un- 
der the supervision of Prof. Henry T. 
Fleck, chairman of music on the Mayor’s 
Independence Day Committee. The 


growth of community singing as a social 
bond between our people was shown by 
the introduction of several patriotic song 
rallies. 

Starting the day’s music was the con- 
cert in the Great Hall of the City College 
of New York on the morning of the 
Fourth. This was tendered to the dele- 
gates of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Gutzon Borglum delivered an 
address on Lincoln, after which Professor 
Fleck conducted an orchestra of sixty 
stirringly in the “Meistersinger” Vor- 
spiel. Louise MacMahan sang “One Fine 
Day” effectively with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and as an encore she gave 
“Old Folks at Home.” 

Albert von Doenhoff displayed his bril- 
liant pianism in the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo, with orchestra, adding as an en- 
core Chopin’s “Butterfly” Etude. Mau- 
rice Kaufman played the Saint-Saéns 
“Deluge” prelude expressively, after 
which Gounod’s “Gallia” was sung to 
good effect under Dr. Frank R. Rix by a 
chorus recruited largely from the com- 
bined high school choral organizations of 
Greater New York. Paul Martin, Jr., 
was the organist. Mrs. MacMahan sang 
the soprano solos tellingly. The audience 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner” as it 
should be sung, under the inspiring lead- 
ership of Dr. Rix. 

Professor Fleck invited the audience 
to attend the evening rally at City Hall, 


where, besides the patriotic songs, there 
would be music from the new operettas, 
“classics such as ‘Honolulu Lou,’ and 
popular music by such inferior compos- 
ers as Beethoven, Mozart, etc.” At 
the City Hall celebration the soloists 
were Mrs. Albert Young, Marie’ Mor- 
risey, Charles Harrison and Herbert 
Watrous. 

In the evening féte at the C. C. N. Y. 
Stadium, Mme. Johanna Gadski, the Met- 
ropolitan soprano, appeared in a tableau 
as Columbia and sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” At the Riverside 
Drive ceremonies the National Anthem 
was sung by Phadrig Ago’n, the so- 
prano, clad in mail and holding an 
American flag. At the labor celebration 
in Union Square was sung a new song, 
“New America,” with words by Edwin 
Markham. In Central Park 7000 heard 
an orchestral concert through the gener- 
osity of Elkan Naumburg. Anna V. 
Schaetter was the soloist. 





RECITAL FOR “ATLANTA’S OWN’”’ 





Soldier’s Wife Assists Organist Sheldon 
in Concert for Georgia Regiment 


ATLANTA, GA., July 3.—Mrs. John C. 
Candler, whose husband is a lieutenant 
with the Georgia troops at the Macon 
mobilization camp, was violin soloist Sun- 
day afternoon at the Auditorium organ 
recital at which a collection was taken 
for the “comfort fund” of the Fifth 
Georgia Regiment, “Atlanta’s Own.” 
Probably her best number was Godard’s 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 

The program of Charles A. Sheldon, 
Jr., the city organist, was made up en- 
tirely of request numbers, except the 
closing selection, “American Fantasy,” 
which includes national airs. The re- 
by numbers included Overture, “Stra- 
ella,” Flotow; “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Gordon B. Nevin; Minuet in A, Luigi 
Boccherini; “The Last Hope,” L. M. 
Gottschalk; “Dance of the Hours,” from 
“Gioconda,” Ponchielli. 

In spite of the fact that there were 
“counter attractions” in music at two of 
the Atlanta parks, the recital was splen- 
didly attended. L. K. S. 
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/FLONZALEYS PLAY FOR ‘CROWNED HEADS’ OF MUSIC | 











Reading Left to Right, Last Row—Ugo Ara, Iwan d’Archambeau, Arthur Hinton, André de Coppet, Alfred Pochon, Sigismund Stojowski, Rudolph Ganz 
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Row—Adolfo Betti, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, E. J. de Coppet, Fritz Kreisler, Marcella Sembrich, Clara Clemens, Ignace Paderewski, Mrs. E. J. de Coppet, Juliet 


de Coppet. 
Ignace Paderewski 


OR a number of years the late E. J. de 


Coppet made a point of having the 


Flonzaley Quartet play once or twice a year for an audience made up exclu- 


sively of celebrities of the musical world. 


These special appearances, given at the 


de Coppet New York home, or at the villa “Flonzaley” in Switzerland, were nota- 


ble affairs. 


tended by the celebrities shown in the accompanying photograph. 


Front Row—Alma Gluck, Guillaume Stengel, Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Efrem Zimbalist, Pablo Casals, Susan Metcalfe-Casals, Katharine Goodson, Mrs. 


The last of these, given shortly before Mr. de Coppet’s death, was at- 


A friend of the 


Flonzaleys says that these musicales reminded him of Napoleon’s practice of per- 
mitting his warm friend, Talma, the great French tragedian, whom he especially 
admired, to play before audiences made up exclusively of crowned heads. 








Brilliant Pageant Celebrates | 
Dean Academy’s Anniversary 





was the 
during 


28.—It 
privilege 


BANGOR, ME., June 
writer’s pleasure and 
commencement week to be present at the 
of the fiftieth anniversary 
of her Alma Mater, Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass. The school, located but 
twenty-five miles from Boston, is ideally 
Situated in a town the educational advan- 
tages and culture of which are among its 
Franklin is located 


celebration 


greatest assets. In 
the Ray Memorial 
one of the finest 
private libraries in the United States. 
The _ school unusually 
strong music department, under the di- 
rection of Edith Lynwood Winn, violin- 
st and well-known writer on musical 
subjects; Alice Morton, teacher of voice, 
and J. Dudley Hall, pianoforte and or- 
gan, who for many years was organist 
at King’s Chapel, Boston—all of Boston. 
[he school also possesses a fine two 
manual organ. Three concerts, one each 
term, are given during the year, at which 
the musical talent of the school is 
brought out. Special mention in this 
year’s program should be made of the 


considered 
beautiful 


Library, 


and most 


possesses an 


work done by Beatrice Dean, contralto; 
Thelma Mayo, soprano; Rachael Lane, 
pianist, and the work of the glee club 
and orchestra of-+sixteen pieces, under 
the direction of Edith L. Winn. The 
concert was notable from the fact that 
the Glee Club gave the first public hear- 
ing of Clarance E. Billing’s “America, 
America!” (Dean, ’88-’92), the composer 
being present. The hymn, for such it 
should be called, possesses power and 
dignity. It was cordially received. 

One of the most important features of 
the Commencement exercises was a 
pageant, entitled “Fifty Years of Dean,” 
written by Mrs. Margaret Burleigh Titus 
of North Andover, Mass., ’07. In this 
nearly 200 students took part. The work 
was brilliantly executed and given on a 
magnificent scale. It possessed much 
dramatic force at times and appealed to 
the finer tastes and sympathies. Ex- 
President William H. Taft, who was the 
guest of honor during Commencement, 
said that he had never witnessed before 
in his life a pageant so beautiful and at 
the same time so easily understood as 
this one. 

Music for the pageant was furnished 
by the Salem Cadet Band and a string 
orchestra, under the direction of Stephen 
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L. Child. The pageant was divided into 
five decades (1866-1916), each depict- 
ing a phase in the life and work of the 
school, the dances especially of the first, 
fourth and final decade being very im- 
pressive. “The Burning of Dean” repre- 
sented by thirty-six young women, twelve 
of each representing “Smoke,” “Flame” 
and “Water.” was almost spectacular in 
its conception. The success of the 
pageant was due to Mrs. Margaret Bur- 
leigh Titus, by whom it was written; it 
was given under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Lawrence Randall; dances by Fanny 
Chute Darling and the costumes de- 
signed by Luella Bachelder Ames. 

Many alumnae and students now at- 
taining success in the musical profession, 


among them a number in the operatic 
and instrumental world, have received 
their early instruction at this old and 
much honored institution. Dean Acad 


emy has the advantage of being located 
near Boston, and during the year some 
excellent musicales and chamber concerts 
are given. Recently, two well-known 
chamber music organizations have given 
recitals at the school, as well as recitals 
by John Orth and Alva Salmon, Boston 
pianists; opera talks by Havrah Hub. 
bard and Indian costume recitals, all of 


which tend to broaden the musical and 
social side of the school work. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Leila Holterhoff in Los Angeles Recital 


Holterhoff, the California so 
prano, who will make her first tour of 
her own country next season, has just 
scored a pronounced success at a recital 
before the Friday Morning Club, on June 
11, in her home town, Los Angeles. All 
the critics praised her art and quality 
of voice highly. 


Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, started recently on 
the Chautauqua tour that will keep them 
traveling and singing for the better part 
of ten weeks. The tour opened in Perry, 
N. Y., the first week including Attica, 
Arcade, Ransomeville, Lyndonville, Al- 
bion and Brockport. Until the middle 
of August the cities visited will all be -in 
New York State, after which Vermont 
and Maine wil! be visited. 


Leila 


ST. PAUL SONATA RECITAL 


Ella Richards and George Klass Present 
Beethoven and Carpenter Works 


St. PAuL, June 25.—An occasion of 
more than ordinary interest in _ local 
circles was that afforded by Ella Rich 
ards, pianist, and George Klass, violin- 
ist, in the presentation of two sonatas 
in an evening’s performance. 

The standing of these two prominent 
figures among musicians of the first or- 
der would stamp any such occasion ap- 
provingly. The delivery of Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata was memorable. Miss 


Richards’s technical fitness and refine- 
ment of execution were never more in 
evidence. The skill of Mr. Klass as- 


sumed the aspect of spontaneity. His 
tone was pure and warm. He played 
with a freedom which transcended, with 
out overstepping, the conventions. 

The performance of John Alden Car- 
penter’s Sonata furnished a distinct fea- 
ture among the novelties of a season. 
Strangely enough, the idiom of this 
American composer of our own time was 
as that of a foreign language, by com- 
parison with that of the foreigner (geo- 


graphically speaking) of over a century 
ago. However, there were some beau- 
tiful melodies in the Carpenter work. 


The players treated the composition con- 
scienciously, analytically, sympathetically 
and effectively. The attitude of the au- 
dience was that of gratefulness for an 
introduction to a new character and of 
interest in a possible continued acquaint- 
ance. es dn. CA. B 


Tali Esen Morgan to Give Lecture- 
Lessons on Voice 


Tali Esen Morgan, the expert teacher 
of sight singing, will give lecture lessons 
to vocal students on Thursday evenings 
at the studios of the Ziegler Institute 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing this summer. The lessons began on 
Thursday evening, June 29. 

Among the corporals recently ap- 
pointed in the Third Plattsburg Regi- 
ment, N. Y., is Gaston Sargeant, basso 
of the Chicago Opera Company. 
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MUSIC SETTLEMENTS’ AIM: TO 
AMERICANIZE THE IMMIGRANT 





Besides Making the Youngsters Better Citizens, These Schools 
Initiate Their Parents Into Our Language and Customs— 
Some Concrete Examples of Music’s Social Value 








By JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 








[This article is compiled from an address 
delivered by Jacques L. Gottlieb before the 
National Association of Music School So- 
cieties in convention at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Gottlieb is the director of the East Side 
House Music School, New York.] 


HE students of a settlement music 

school are not taught merely to de- 
velop into expert mechanical players, but 
are regarded as human beings who are 
to be taught how to live. Several inci- 
dents that happened during the current 
school year at the East Side House in 
New York will serve to emphasize the 
fact that the settlement music school aims 
to develop the child mentally, socially and 
physically. 

Little George, a very bright lad, was 
enrolled in the violin department. He 
was very apt in his little memory ex- 
ercises and foundation work, but, like 
many other children who did not like to 
practise, the contents of his music book 
were most unfamiliar to him. It re- 
mained for the teacher to arouse the 
musical interest and work. One day 
George departed in haste—his baseball 
companions were awaiting him in the 
park across the street, and he carried 
away with him only his empty violin case. 

A Pupil’s Deceit 

Next week when George reported for 
his lesson he assured me that he had 
practised daily since his previous lesson, 
but when he opened his case he found 
therein no violin. When I returned his 
violin to him George promised to prac- 
tise, to be truthful and redeem himself; 
and he did. To-day he is one of my best 
students. One day shortly afterward, as 
I entered the auditorium, I beheld this 
same George wielding his bow as a baton 
and the other youngsters, boys and girls, 
all at serious attention and playing under 
his leadership until the director should 
arrive. 

William, whose mother scrubs for a 
livelihood, applied for music lessons. He 
is not a mentally normal boy—one glance 
at his face and you will be so impressed. 
But his mother wanted him to be like 
other boys, to possess and to play a “fid- 
dle.” It was a hard struggle for William. 

He came because he was obedient, but 
five or ten minutes a day was all he 
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would care to practise. However, for two 
or three months very little music could 
be taught him, and his practise didn’t 
matter very much. He was to be aroused 
first, taught to see things, to reason, to 
apply himself co-ordinately. Though 
musically he was nil, I knew that the 
settlement could help him mentally, so- 
cially and physically. It became our 
duty to try to fit him for society. After 
three months of effort, I began to see 
the light of understanding in his eyes. 
What is more, he became interested in his 
music, and not ten but sixty minutes a 
day were allotted for his practise. His 
admittance to the elementary orchestra 
gave him an opportunity for companion- 
ship with normal children. Music may be 
the means of awakening this boy, who 
may yet be a useful member of society 
and not a burden thereto. 


Lonesome at Home 


Another interesting case is that of 
Joseph, who applied for piano lessons. 
There being no vacancy at the time, 
Joseph was informed that he would be 
notified when to report. But daily for 
several weeks he came to the East Side 
House with his quarter ready to pay for 
a lesson should he receive one. At any 
rate he seemed to find comfort in report- 
ing to the settlement. A vacancy having 
occurred, he was assigned a period. It 
was soon noticed that the boy seemed to 
be melancholy. His musical results were 
unsatisfactory. The music school secre- 
tary investigated the conditions of the 
home; both parents were found to be 
working in a cigar factory. The child 
was suffering from a lack of companion- 
ship; he was failing meatally and physi- 
cally. There was a loneliness in his soul. 
The headworker made an arrangement 
whereby the boy could take his luncheons 
with the nursery children at the settle- 
ment, instead of eating his coffee and 
rolls “‘by a lady,” as he was wont to say. 
He was invited to join the club activ- 
ities and the “gym” on afternoons that 
he had no music session. There is a per- 
ceptible improvement in the boy’s mental 
and physical condition and his music, too, 
is improving. 

It is generally conceded that one of the 
purposes of a settlement is to American- 
ise the immigrant. In the music school 
of the East Side House Settlement there 
are registered thirteen nationalities. 
These people bring with themselves their 
language, their customs and their musi- 
cal traditions. It is proper that much of 
this be retained. But it is also necessary 
that they should be assimilated, and what 
medium is stronger, or, if you will, easier, 
than the universal language music? This 
common tie between races and national- 
ities music recognizes no caste. 


Reaching the Adults 


It is through the children, however, 
that we are able to reach the adult mem- 
bers of the family. Interest in the child’s 
music will bring the parents and the 
older members of the family to the set- 
tlement when nothing else will, and in 
this way much can be suggested to the 
parents. Some of the mothers become 
members of the Mothers’ Club, which 
meets weekly with the advice of a res!I- 
dent social worker. Unless the settle- 
ment can encourage these mothers to ac- 
cept the new conditions of the new coun- 
try a very sad condition of affairs arises. 
As the child grows up it regards the 
mother as “old-fashioned.” In a _ short 
while she loses the companionship, and 
even the respect, of the more progressive 
offspring. 

The mother, busied with the cares of a 
large household, probably never leaves 
the neighborhood of her immediate vi- 
cinity. She does not have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the new customs and 
language as does the man of the house 
and the more progressive offspring. The 
settlement music school tends to offset 
this sad condition of affairs—it brings 


ANNE ARKADI 


** A singer of definite gifts." —W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun 


the parents and the children together. It 
is through the ensemble groups and a 
common interest in their periormances 
that the relationship between parent and 
child becomes strengthened. 


Value of Ensemble Work 


Concerted work will give the student 
the opportunity for normal, healthy com- 
panionship and to love music for its own 
sake. The youngest members of the ele- 
mentary orchestra at the East Side 
House Music School are six years of age. 
in the junior orchestra the youngest chil- 
dren are ten years old. 

‘the Neighborhood Symphony Orches- 
tra, an outgrowth of the musical activi- 
ties of the East Side House, was organ- 
ized from among the men and women of 
the neighborhood to help “popularize, so- 
cialize and democratize” good music. It 
has already attracted to its membership 
amateurs and serious music students 
from various sections of the city, young 
men and women whose vocations are as 
diversified as are the differences in their 
ages. Among the members are a retired 
merchant, a Wall Street clerk, a barber, 
a painter, a candy maker, a plumber, a 
launderer, a butcher and a school teacher. 
The youngest is fourteen, the oldest is 
sixty-five years young. Concerts are 
given in the settlement’s auditorium, in 
the public parks and in other neighbor- 
hood centers. A recent series of concerts 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was a 
fine exhibition of discipline. 

Not a few of the young men who have 
had their orchestra training at the settle- 
ment have already joined the Musicians’ 
Union and find it convenient to utilize 
their experience and ability to supple- 
ment their weekly. earnings. 


The “Neighborhood Professor” 


The settlement music school stands as 
an influence for better neighborhood 
music and music understanding. It aims 
to raise the standard of music teaching. 
It does not wish to compete with the so- 
called ‘“‘neighborhood professor,” but 
when his teaching is inferior and the 
people are educated to know what is their 
just due, he will necessarily have to im- 
prove himself and be more efficient and 
conscientious in his efforts or suffer the 
consequences of a loss of his pupils. The 
music school makes it possible for the 
children of the small wage-earner to re- 
ceive the benefits of good instruction and 
for the wage-earners to procure admis- 
sion to good coneerts at prices within 
their average means. These are not 
cheap lessons at a cheap price, but the 
best that the settlement can give. 

When the parents are educated to ap- 
preciate the fact that a good beginning 
is essential, that the early lessons are 
important, that any kind of a cheap pri- 
vate teacher for the first lessons will not 
do, then it will be an additional step for- 
ward in raising the standard of neigh- 
borhood teaching. In this capacity it 
becomes necessary to enlist the services 
of the neighborhood young men and 
women, chiefly high school students who 
find it necessary or who desire to teach 
music. 

Training Young Teachers 


By means of properly conducted nor- 
mal classes can these young music stu- 
dents be trained to qualify to pass on 
the message. The parents will, in a short 
period of time, learn to discriminate and 
will prefer to engage only those teachers 


who are qualified. This may also necessi- 
tate a sort of “outside teaching depart- 
ment.” It will help to relieve the con- 
gestion of a waiting list. The young stu- 
dents, however, should receive their en- 
semble practice at the settlement and 
ought to return for monthly recitals. In 
this way will it be possible for neighbor- 
hood music students and their parents 
and friends to retain a closer connection 
with the house. As it is, there are far 
too many unqualified youngsters teach- 
ing music very badly. A course of train- 
ing in a settlement music school normal 
class will do much to improve this condi- 
tion. 

In conclusion, the settlement aims to 
Americanize the immigrant. It stands 
for better citizenship. But the possibili- 
ties of the National Federation of Settle- 
ment Music Schools are enormous. A 
consolidation of its forces, a development 
of its resources to its fullest extent, will 
hasten the day of creation of a new na- 
tional school of music, of a new American 
school of musical composition. Though 
the development of the Southern negro 
tunes and the North American Indian 
melodies give rise to very agreeable and 
interesting possibilities in the hands of 
modern composers eon American soil, 
ogg speaking, it cannot be conceded 
that America has at present any folk- 
song of its own. But America is young; 
the amalgamation of the races, with its 
fertile musical traditions permeated by 
the influence of American institutions 
(and the settlement will play not a mean 
part in this connection), cannot help but 
give rise to a new and more wonderful 
musical inspiration. Not the “crystal- 
lized tear of oppression,” but an expres- 
sion of opportunity and of freedom. In 
the horizon of my vision I can see arising 
from out the melting pot the basis of a 
new art form—the New American folk- 
song. 





MUSIC LEAGUE PARK CONCERT 





Bourke Sullivan, Irish Basso, Soloist in 
First of Series 


At the first Music League of America 
park concert, held in co-operation with 
the Park Department at the Mall in 
Central Park on Tuesday, June 27, 
Bourke Sullivan, Irish basso, was as- 
sisted by Emma Coburn at the piano. 
The program consisted of three groups 
of songs, and was opened by the singing 
of “America” and closed with “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The large number 
present enjoyed themselves immensely. 
The program follows: 


1. “My Prayers Are Heard,’’ Handel; “O 
Mistress Mine,” Quilter; “‘Bitterness of Love,’’ 
J. P. Dunn. 2. “War,” Rogers; “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,’’ Arne; “The Foggy 
Dew,” Fox. 3. “Pine Tree,” M. T. Salter; 
“Molly Brannigan,’ Old Irish; “Rolling 
Down to Rio,’ German. 


The Music League of America park 
music committee, which arranged the 
concert, consisted of Pasquale Amato, 
chairman, Giovanni Martinelli, Melanie 
Kurt, Ernest Schelling and Johannes 
Sembach. 





Fernando Tanara, the prominent New 
York vocal teacher, is teaching a limited 
class at his summer cottage at Spring 
Lake Beach, N. J. He will return to his 
New York studios on Sept. 20. 















| Mme. Mulford as ‘‘Amneris’”’ 
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-ECHOES OF MUSIC ABOARD 


Melba, Made President of a New Melbourne Club, Celebrates Her Birthday on Her Native Heath 
—Death Haunts Texts of New German Operas—One of Best Russian Choirs Introduces New 
War-Inspired Choral Work by Kastalsky—-Dresden Court Opera Loses Two of Its Most 
Prominent Singers— Distinguished English Musician Makes Interesting Contribution to the 
Discussion of Tone and Color as Allied Forces—-New Monleone Opera Heard in Milan— 
Two Tenors Introduced to New York by Hammerstein Again Heard from— New Italian- 
American Soprano Makes Début in Florence 

















ELLIE MELBA 
birthday in her native land this 
year. It was on a May 19th that she 
was born in Melbourne, and that was 
just one week after Lillian Norton, who 
became Lillian Nordica, first opened her 
eyes upon this world up in Maine. 

As it was in October, 1887, that the 
Australian diva made her début at the 
Théatre Royale de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels, as Gilda, which was followed a few 
months later by her first appearance at 
Covent Garden, she has now been before 
the public for nearly twenty-nine years. 

If honor in her own country has come 
to her comparatively late in her career 
it has come none the less in full measure, 
and each time she visits her homeland 
she receives more evidences of her coun- 
trymen’s appreciation. She was recently 
elected president of the new Melbourne 
Music Club and at its inaugural meeting 
she was the guest of honor. 

In her reply to the address of welcome 
the singer took occasion to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, with a population 
of 600,000, Melbourne has neither an 
opera company nor a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra, while chamber music 
can scarcely be said to flourish. She de- 
clared that to all intents and purposes 
the city has been starved musically for 
some years past, and for this the lack 
of organized public opinion is responsible. 
The club has been organized by prom- 
inent Melbourne musicians and lay mu- 
sic-lovers to conduct a vigorous campaign 
to improve conditions musicaliy in their 
city. 

* * * 

OST normal spectators of the great 
world tragedy now enacting would 
be inclined to assume that death in all 
its gruesome actualities is kept sufficient- 
ly before the attention of all Euro- 
peans just now, especially of those of 
the warring countries, to make insistence 
upon it in the new stage literature en- 
tirely superfluous. But the composers 
keep harping upon it as a pregnant 
theme with what would seem to be al- 
most a fatalistic inability to get away 

from it. 

Dresden had the premiére a_ few 
months ago of Eugen d’Albert’s “The 
Dead Eyes” and now it is made known 
that Alexander d’Arnalle, the regisseur 
of the Dresden Court Opera, is writing 
a three-act folk-opera bearing the un- 
canny title, “The Dead Guest.” The 
story of this name by Zschokke has fur- 
nished him with his inspiration. 

The d’Albert “Dead Eyes,” by the way, 
is to have its first Berlin hearing in the 
early autumn as one of the first pro- 
ductions to be made in the new season 
by the Deutsches Opernhaus in Char- 
lottenburg. It seems to have made a 
deep impression in Hamburg, where it 
was produced at the Municipal Opera not 
long after the Dresden premiére. 


* * * 

(= of the choirs of which Russia, 

with its superb choral material, 
has special reason to be proud is the 
Choir of the Synod in Moscow. This 
choir of male voices, maintained to sing 
at the services of the Moscow Cathedral, 
consists of singers trained at the Col- 
lege of the Synod and is said to have at- 
tained the highest perfection in its a 
capella singing. 

At one of the a capella concerts given 
by this body of singers this year the 
program was entirely made up of works 
by Alexander Kastalsky and among 
them was a new composition, “To the 
Memory of the Fallen Heroes,” which 
made a profound impression. 

The chief theme of the work is that 


celebrated her 








the Burial Service of the Orthodox 
Faith, beginning with the words, “Eter- 
nal memory to the dead.” It always pro- 


duces a deep effect on account of a cer- 
tain mystic atmosphere which it creates. 











Kastalsky, the composer of the war- 
inspired novelty, is now the director of 
the College of the Synod in Moscow. He 
is credited with having been the first 
of Russian composers to trace a new 














The Late Max Reger and Josef Stransky, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, at Essen 


Among those who enjoyed the intimate friendship of the late Max Reger was Josef 


Stransky, the distinguished conductor. 
master spanned a goodly number of years. 


His friendship with the great German polyphonic 
The two musicians were constantly in touch 


through correspondence after Mr. Stransky came to America, and it was but two years ago 


that Reger dedicated his new Ballet Suite for orchestra to the New York Philharmonic’s 


present conductor, a work which Mr. Stransky has made popular in America. 
The above photograph was taken in 1911 at the Reger Festival at Essen, Germany, where 


Mr. Stransky was Reger’s guest. 
graph was lost. 


This theme in Kastalsky’s song is inter- 
mingled with a Roman Catholic and Eng- 
lish sacred song, sometimes interrupted 
by military trumpet calls. 

“This beautiful and_ stirring soul- 
prayer, where three different themes are 
combined, is transparent in structure and 
masterly in its part-writing,” says the 
Monthly Musical Record. “The whole is 
difficult in its harmonic complexity, but 
has the real value of music in its reviv- 
ing and inspiring powers.” 

The choir seems to have acquitted it- 
self with great distinction on this occa- 


it has never been published before, as the original photo- 


path in sacred music. He started out 
with the conviction that the further evo- 
lution of Russian sacred music must be 
founded on a national basis, on the har- 
monic progressions already existing in 
the Russian folksongs and the ancient 
Russian anthems. He went along this 
way himself and the other Russian com- 
posers have accepted his principles and 
adhered to them in their sacred composi- 
tions. 
* © * 
RESDEN’S Court Opera is losing 
two of its most conspicuous artists. 


Zador, who is now serving with the 
army, has not been renewed, and Char- 
lotte Uhr, the contralto, has asked for 
permission to withdraw from the insti- 
tution. 

* * x 


ae NCE Scriabine attempted to estab- 
lish a definite, tangible co-relation 
between music and color in his “Prome- 
theus” the alliance of these forces has 
come in for much more serious discussion 
on the part of musicians. Scriabine used 
a color-scale of his own, which, as it hap- 
pens, does not coincide with that of other 
musicians who think music in terms of 
color, and A. Eaglefield Hull, the well- 
known English musician, confesses to 
having doubts that any agreement as to 
a definite standard of corresponding 
color-tone values is possible. 

When scientists apply their color-scale 

to the scale of musical sounds we are 
immediately at variance as to the chro- 
matic notes, he points out in the Monthly 
Musical Record. Some divide the scale 
into eight parts with different hues for 
the chromatic alterations; others give 
twelve different colors to the twelve 
notes. So much for the scientists. But 
the musicians themselves. see color 
through altogether different means— 
more through harmony than melody. 
Much more are they inclined to associate 
visual colors with the different tone- 
qualities of the various instruments— 
red with trumpets, brown with horns, 
blue with clarinets and so on. 
GW. Rimington, who made some dar- 
ing experiments five years ago, allotted 
to each note in the octave a certain tint 
chosen from the spectrum-band (com- 
monly recognized in the rainbow), the 
colors of each note being decided by the 
analogy which exists between the num- 
ber of vibrations by which the ear rec- 
ognizes the pitch and the number of vi- 
brations which the eye has to receive be- 
fore it can distinguish any particular 
tint. 

Thus, the note middle C on the key- 
board is associated with what is scen- 
tifically known as the “low-red.” The 
next hue is given to C sharp, and so on 
through the rainbow shades until the 
deep violet is reached with the seventh 
note of the scale, low-red being repeated 
for the octave C, and the series of colors 
re-commenced. 

Mr. Hull—whose recent treatise on 
harmony, by the way, has found a wide 
public in this country—is of the opinion 
that if anything is to come of the pro- 
posed union it must come by the appli- 
cation of a relationship carried out on 
a common emotional basis rather than 
a physical one. If, for instance, some 
such seale as that which Finetta Bruce 
gives in her “Mysticism and Color” 
could be attached to a system of chords- 
red equals life; grey, depression; drab, 
gloom; ashy white, fear; black, despair; 
peacock blue, vanity, and so forth—he 
thinks that some very definite progress 
would then be possible. 


* * * 


NE of the new operas that have cre- 
ated a pleasant impression in Italy 
this year is Domenico Monleone’s latest 
work, “Suone la Ritirata,’” based on 
“The Retreat,” by Beyerlein. Milan 
heard it this spring at the Teatro Lirico 
and found the music, while not extraod- 
inarily original, at any rate of fine taste, 
devoid of banalities, and well scored. Its 
first audience received it cordially. 

Monleone is a name practically un- 
known to opera patrons outside of Italy, 
but the composer is well esteemed in his 
home country. It is true, he has not 
been prolific. It is three years since his 
last work was produced and it was only 
his second of any account. “Arabesca”’ 
was its name; it was a product of a com- 
petition established by the municipality 
of Rome and when produced at the Cos- 
tanzi it won a considerable degree of 
favor by virtue of its theatrical effective- 
ness. 

Another work, “Alba Eroica,” given 
first in Genoa and now but recently at 
the Adriano in Rome, has also been re- 
ceived with much favor because of the 
patriotic note it sounds. According to 
one critic, Gasco by name, the drama is 
unconvincing, as, in his opinion, the fu- 
sion of the two elements, love of coun- 
try and love for a woman, is not seemly. 
But the music has now impressed others 
as promising great vitality. 
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WO tenors who were introduced to 
Manhattan audiences by Oscar 
Hammerstein have been making them- 
selves heard in Milan in these latter 
days. Giuseppe Taccani may be remem- 
bered as having sung in the Tetrazzini 
operas one season. His has a voice of 
agreeable quality, but rather limited di- 
mensions. In Milan he has distinguished 
himself in the new Monleone opera, 
“Suona la Ritirata.” 

Carlo Albani was engaged by Hammer- 
stein one season at Cleonfonte Cam- 
panini’s instigation, but his impassioned 
appeals to the rafters found him more 
in his element in the popular-price Sat- 
urday night performances than in the 
subscription performances. He has been 
a member of a co-operative organization 
that has been giving a season of opera 
at the Carcano in Milan. The Corriere 
dei Teatri comments on “the dramatic 


forcefulness of his singing” and his “vi- 
brant accents.” 
* * * 


N_ Italian-American soprano made 

her début in Florence this spring. 

Her name is Ida Bessi. She was born in 

this country, but of Italian parents and 

she has studied in Florence. Her début 

role was Rosina in “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

The Don Bartolo of the cast was Con- 
cetto Paterna, whose name is a familiar 
one to Metropolitan opera-goers. 

* * * 


ONG known to the German music 
world as one of Berlin’s foremost 
accompanists and “coaches,” Eduard 
Behm is now seeking laurels as a creative 
artist. He has but recently completed 
the score of an opera entitled “The 
Vow,” the text of which he and his wife 
adapted from a similarly named romance 
by Richard Voss. a oe 





Klibansky Offers 





to N. Y. High Schoo! Students 


Scholarships 








N innovation along the lines of 

bringing to the great mass of our 
young people unusual opportunities in 
musical education is to be instituted next 
season by Sergei Klibansky, the promi- 
nent vocal teacher, It is an innovation 
of marked interest to those who are con- 
cerned with music in the public schools 


and who realize that students of out- 
standing musical talents deserve to have 
their general school education in music 


supplemented with more advanced in- 
struction with a specialist. 

Mr. Klibansky about three years ago, 
was selected to award the Gilmour schol- 
arships, of which Jean Vincent Cooper 
and Lalla Bright Cannon were the win- 
ners. This year he proposes to give an- 
other scholarship, but this time he plans 
to have a wider scope to the eligibility of 
contestants. Mr. Klibansky is going to 
open the competition to all pupils of the 
New York public high schools, choosing 
one girl and one boy who have to his 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARITONE 

Of handsome appearance and commanding personality, 
Mr. Werrenrath had won his audience, even before he 
His voice is virile, big and resonant, of 
unusual evenness throughout an extraordinary range, full 
of thrilling power and intensity, and he seemed to give 
each of his songs his best effort.— 
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mind the most talent and best voices for 
a professional career. Applicants for 
this free course in singing must apply 
in writing for a voice trial before Oct. 
31 of this year at Mr. Klibansky’s New 
York studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street. 

By his opening of the competition to 
this wide circle of contestants, Mr. Kli- 
bansky not only shows his faith in the 
American public school system of music 
teaching, but also pays testimony to the 
fact that in searching for beautiful 
American voices all classes of our popu- 
lation are to be included among the pos. 
sibilities. 

Left Concerts for Teaching 


Russian by birth, Mr. Klibansky re- 
ceived his training under eminent mas- 
ters of Italy, Germany and France, and 
besides winning fame as a singer, he was 
for eight years one of the leading vocal 
teachers of the Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin. He then came to America and 
entered the concert field, where his per- 
sonality and resonant baritone won in- 
stant recognition. It was a surprise to 
his friends, therefore, when the an- 
nouncement w made that he would 
make no furthé public appearances as 
he had determined to give all of his time 
to teaching. He joined the faculty of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
and the following year became a member 
of the vocal staff of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art; but the growth of his private 
classes was so rapid that they soon 
claimed all of his time, and for the past 
two years his work has been confined to 
his own studio at 212 West Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

When asked why he gave up concert 
work instead of dividing his time be- 
tween singing and teaching, as is so of- 
ten done, Mr. Klibansky explained: 

“Because, whatever others may accom- 
plish through a division of interests, I 
was convinced that in my own case it 
was impossible to maintain the highest 
standard of excellence both as a singer 
and as a teacher. A strenuous day at 
my studio consumed far too much energy 
to permit me to appear at my best be- 
fore an audience in the evening; and, 
conversely, the stress and strain of con- 
certizing unfitted me for doing full jus- 
tice to my work as a teacher. Then, too, 
there is the question of tours. The 
teacher who is primarily a singer will 
find himself booked for a tour just when 
some of his pupils have reached a critical 
stage in their development, and they con- 
sequently either stand still during his 
absence, or fall into wrong habits which 
it may take months of hard work to 
eradicate. 


Psychological Insight 


A factor in the notable success won by 
Mr. Klibansky in the five years that he 
has been established in New York, is his 
psychological understanding of individual 
character and requirements. He never 
follows a cut-and-dried routine, but ap- 
pears to know intuitively how to adapt 
his methods to different needs and 
temperaments so as to obtain the best 
results, and he possesses in large meas- 
ure the gift of inspiring enthusiasm in 
those under his tuition. 

Perhaps this is due in part to the 
warm interest which he feels in the per- 
sonal success of his students, for he is 
tireless in his efforts to create oppor- 
tunities for them to be heard in public, 
and to aid them in securing engagements 
when they have arrived at a professional 
standard of excellence. Mr. Klibansky 
has a profound belief in the necessity of 
frequent appearances before an audience 
as a part of the singer’s training, logi- 
cally claiming that in no other way can 
the essential poise and graceful stage 
presence be developed. Accordingly he 
gives a large number of recitals each 
season in various places, in which not 
only his artist pupils, but also those less 
advanced are given an opportunity to 
gain valuable experience. 


Some Products of His Studio 


Among the successful artists brought 
out by Mr. Klibansky during the last 
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two years may be mentioned Jean Cooper, 
recently on tour with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra; Arabel Merrifield, who be- 
came a resident of Minneapolis but a 
short time ago and already has achieved 
prominence in its musical circles; Lalla 
Bright Cannon, who won marked success 
in a tour of Maine under the manage- 
ment of William R. Chapman, and has 
appeared frequently in concert this sea- 
son, and Louise Wagner, who is now be- 
ing booked for next season by the Mu- 
sicians’ Concert Management. 
Supplementing his regular season, Mr. 
Klibansky holds a special summer ses- 
sion which is largely attended by pro- 
fessional singers and vocal teachers from 
all over the country. Some of the most 
successful teachers of singing in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges owe the major 
portion of their training to Mr. Kliban- 
nt behind all of whose teaching lies the 
rpose, not merely of equipping the 
rf ent with a certain répertoire, but of 
grounding him so thoroughly in the 
fundamentals of musical expression that 
he may continue to progress after leav- 
ing the studio, and be able, if teaching is 
his goal, to impart to others the knowl- 
edge and inspiration he has received. 





LOUISVILLE SCHOOL RECITAL 





Conservatory Closes Its First Year— 
Graduates Supervisors 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 19.—The first 
year of the Louisville Conservatory of 
Music was brought to a most successful! 
close last Saturday evening by a recital 
of advanced pupils at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium. The work of Ruth Jones 
and Ruth Shrader of the violin depart 
ment and Julia Lyon and Dorcas Red 
ding of the piano department was excep- 
tionally fine. In addition, the following 
pupils appeared: Gertrude Chambers, 
Nannye Rudy Anderson, Tekla Minor 
and Marie Steinecker of the piano de- 
partment, and Mrs. Beulah Lonnon, 
Marion Foster Gilmore, Julia Abraham, 
Julia Meade Starkey, Mary Marko and 
John Raplee of the vocal department. 

A six weeks’ summer session will be- 
gin this week with the following faculty: 

Patrick O’Sullivan and Frederick Cowles 
piano; Charles Letzler, violin; Mrs. Martha 
Minor Richards, voice, and Caroline Boure 
gard, public school music. 

A class of public school music super 
visors was graduated last week from 
the conservatory, this being the first 
occasion of this kind in the city’s his- 
tory. _ 2 





Loyal Phillips Shawe, the Boston- 
Providence baritone, was the assisting 
soloist at the Baccalaureate and Vesper 
services at Wellesley College, June 18. 
Mr. Shawe sang numbers from Gaul’s 
“Holy City.” 
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Once again Alberto Bachmann 
has shown the masterly qualities 
which place him in line with the 
greatest masters of modern violin 
playing.—Paris Echo de Paris. 
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Scene from “Admetus,” Given by the Senior Class of the State Normal School, at the Exposition in San Diego, Cal. 


SAN DieGo, CAL., June 22—On a night 
as perfect as could have been wished, the 
Greek music drama, “Admetus,” was 
presented at the Exposition under the 
auspices of the senior class of the State 
Normal School. The success of the play 
was undoubted. The drama, which en- 


listed a cast of over two hundred, is the 
work of Prof. Irving C. Outcault, head 
of the English department at the State 
Normal and the songs are the work of 
E, Camillo Engle, a local composer. The 
spectacle was a blending of delightful 
color, beautiful tableaux and graceful 


dancing, interspersed with songs and 
choruses by the Philomel Chorus of the 
Normal School. 

Leading roles were taken by John 
Lane Conner and Lucille Spinney. Other 
principal parts were assumed by Mildred 
Needham, William Cyr. The parts of the 


muses were taken by Jean Brightwell, 
Lois Gibson, Gladys Gaillord and the 
Philomel girls. The instrumental num- 
bers were supported by Tommasino’s 
Royal Italian Band and the normal or- 
chestra. The dances were arranged by 
Georgia Coy. L. R. 





LONDON HEARS A WAGNERIAN OPERA FOR 
THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE WAR BEGAN 





“Tristan und Isolde” Produced by Beecham, with Frank Mullings and Rosina Buckmann in the Title 
Roles, and Received with Enthusiasm— Fine Performances of ‘Otello’? and ‘‘Magic Flute” 


London, June 19, 1916. 


A WAGNER opera has been given in 
London for the first time since the 
war began. To a packed house, full of 
enthusiasm, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducted “Tristan and Isolde,” with Frank 
Mullings and Rosina Buckmann in the 
title réles. The applause was loud and 
long, but the Wagnerites, though full of 
enthusiasm, could not have found their 
Wagner in his new setting and a small 
theater as convincing as before, for at 
times the body of sound seemed some- 
thing of a fight between orchestra and 
singers—a race for climaxes — even 


though all praise should be given these 
talented and most capable artists. The 
scenery was of the modern ultra-impres- 
Sionistic type and somewhat detracted 
from the dignity and grandeur of the 
great legend—a source of wonder, but 
not a thing of joy. We missed the beau- 
tiful mounting we were used to at Cov- 
ent Garden. 

Earlier in the week we had delightful 
performances of “Otello” and “The Magic 
Flute,” the latter with the same company 
as at the Shaftesbury Theater. This re- 


ceived a smooth, well-nigh perfect per- 
formance. Robert Radford was the 
Sarastro; Miriam Licette, Pamina; Mau- 
rice D’Oisley, Tamino; Frederick Rana- 
low and Olive Townend, Papageno and 
VPapagena; Sylvia Nelis, the Queen of the 
Night, and Alfred Heather and Frederic 
Austin were also in the cast. Percy Pitt 
conducted delicately, with the true Mo- 
zartian touch. 

“Otello” came almost as a novelty. It 
was revived during the Manchester sea- 
son and the trio of singers, Frank Mul- 
lings as Otello, Bouilliez as Jago and 
Mignon Nevada as Desdemona, quite 
“brought down the house.” The choruses 
were excellent and Sir Thomas conducted 
with all his usual energy and keen ap- 
preciation for artistic nuances—a frank 
and straightforward performance which 
promises well for the future of this re- 
markable company. During the week 
we have also heard “Bohéme” and “But- 
terfly” and this week “The Critic” is to 
be given as well as a stage version of 
Bach’s cantata, “Phoebus and Pan,” the 
stage setting for which has been in- 
trusted to Edmond Dulac. 

Among recitals, those of Adela Verne 
and Benno Moiseiwitch take first rank 
and drew large audiences. As at her 
former “afternoons” Miss Verne again 


showed herself to be a very great player 
and in a program beginning with Bach’s 
Italian Concerto and ending with the glit- 
tering glories of Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen,”’ 
proved her wonderful vitality and musi- 
cal understanding. 

Benno Moiseiwitch also added to his 
reputation at the second of his three re- 
citals in a program devoted to the works 
of Brahms and Schumann, and especially 
in the F Minor Sonata of the first-named 
and the latter’s “Carnival.” 

Albert Sammons and William Murdoch 
opened a series of three sonata recitals 
and at the first played works by Bach, 
Beethoven and César Franck magnifi- 
cently. 

For next Saturday the London String 
Quartet announces the last of its pres- 
ent series of “Pops.” Last Saturday the 
quartet offered a somewhat unusual pro- 
gram, including a very effective “Chan- 
son Perpetuelle,” by Ernest Chausson, 
for voice, piano and string quartet, in 
which Mlle. Fernande Pirounay and 
Frederick Kiddle were specially engaged 
to fill the sextet, and new little quartets 
by Frank Bridge, Albert Sammon’s 
Phantasy Quartet and Mozart’s Flute 
Quartet. 

Stella McLean, a young New Zealand- 
er, gave her first recital in Avolian Hall 


and disclosed a soprano voice of charm- 
ing quality, especially pleasing in some 
new settings by the Rev. F. W. Stephen- 
son of seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century poems. Hamilton Harty 
accompanied delightfully and Emile de 
Vilieger, the Belgian ’cellist, gave a fine 
performance of Boellmann’s Violoncello 
Sonata. 


War Emergency Concerts 


War emergency concerts are almost 
as plentiful as flag days, and at one of 
the recent ones a clever quartet by 
Arnold Trower was the chief feature. 
At another, Whitney Mockridge again 
sang delightfully and was assisted by 
Juliette Autran, Clara Simons, Camp- 
bell McInnes, Marjory and Thelma Bent- 
wich and Rebecca Clark. Driver Frank 
Gleason is gaining much money for the 
Star and Garter Fund by his singing in 
the halls. The first “Thé Chantant” 
was given at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
and the singers were Astra Desmond and 
Bertram Binyon, while Carlo Liten gave 
his far-famed rendering of “Carillon.” 

Leighton House, once the beautiful 
studio and home of Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton, is about to extend its field of use- 
fulness and a “Leighton House Society” 
has been formed with some 300 members. 
“Garden parties with music” are to be 
given each Tuesday, and at an informal 
Conversazione each month, the members 
will enjoy music or short lectures or dis- 
cuss artistic matters. 

Open-air concerts are in full swing 
and the parks are crowded nightly, while 
the Band of the Blue plays twice weekly 
at the Zoédlogical Gardens and that of 
the Coldstreams at the Botanic. 
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OPERA AS GIVEN IN BUENOS AYRES 








Understanding and Appreciation of it Ingrained in the Mass of 
the People—Two Great Divisions Among the Audiences, 
Italians and Spanish—Maria Barrientos’ Career There— 
The Critical South American Gallery 








| gee conditions and tastes in 

Buenos Ayres are interestingly set 
forth in an article in the New York Eve- 
ning Post by its correspondent, Alwyn 
Hallam, in the South American city. 

In music, says this writer, though 
every one strums more or less, the cult 
of the great composers—apart from 
opera—is but slowly coming to its own. 
It is in listening to, appreciating and 
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criticizing opera that the vast majority 
of the cosmopolitan population of Buenos 
Ayres finds its chief and most important 
vent for what there is in it of artistic 
temperament. And although a few dis- 
tinguished visitors may go or be taken to 
the gala performances at the Colon, 
where blazing jewels, costly dresses, and 
profuse lighting throughout the whole 
performance turn the thing into a huge 
beauty show, few outside the cognoscenti 
ever realize how deeply ingrained is the 
appreciation of opera in the mass of the 
people. 

Be it premised that in Buenos Ayres, 
while Italian music reigns supreme—this 
statement must be taken generally 
for the moment—there are two great 
divisions among the audience, Italians 
and Spaniards. Thus a tenor like Con- 
stantino will always get a great recep- 
tion from his country folk; but, should he 
sing in a purely Italian milieu, while his 
art will command respect, expressed in 
the usual way, there is no fervor in the 
applause. Italy is very jealous of her 
musical predominance, and if anything 
the Spaniard is more just in his criti- 
cism than the man whose criterion is 
the Scala at Milan, the Costanzi in Rome, 
or the erstwhile important San Carlos of 
Naples. Maria Barrientos is, however, 
one of the few great exceptions; she is 
dear to both sections alike. Es muy ar- 
tista, says the Spaniard. Que voce de 
oro e que donna gentile, echoes the 
Italian. Her Carmen is an interpreta- 
tion apart. She is from Galicia, that 
strange northern corner of Spain, which 
has more in common with Portugal than 
with the rest of the Peninsula; a land of 
rough aspirates and harsh inflections, and 
yet a land of song. Of respectable but 
poor parentage, she made her way in the 
second-class theaters solely through the 
rich sonority of her unusually flexible 
voice, which, when last I heard her at 
the Colon, was a true mezzo-soprano, yet 
capable of rendering the wonderful color- 
atura of Bizet’s masterpiece with aston- 
ishing ease. Coming frequently to 
Buenos Ayres, she eventually married a 
George Keen, an Argentine of British 
descent and good family, taking her place 
in the best set of a very exclusive and 
cultured society. She gave up the opera 
stage altogether for two years, but sang 
frequently in private, her selections being 
almost always music from the rich stores 
of the Catholic Church. Her loss was 
genuinely felt, and her return, due to 
financial difficulties, _rapturously ac- 
claimed. Like Maria Gay and many an- 
other great Carmen, she is a slave to the 
one part, at least in Buenos Ayres. 

During the whole year round there is 
opera in at least one theater, and, during 
the Southern winter season, in the days 
before the crisis, it was no uncommon 
thing for four opera companies to be run- 
ning at once, with stalls varying in price 
from the Marconi $3 ($1 U.S.) to the 
$50 ruling at the Colon—if you were 
lucky enough to get one. Luisa Tetraz- 
zinl sang in the Politeama, and later in 
the old Opera House, years ago, compara- 
tively unnoticed. Caruso, too, before ever 
he was recognized as the tenor of the age, 
also made his bow to a Buenos Ayres 
audience from the old Politeama, a vast 
barn with remarkably good acoustic prop- 
erties, where once Patti and Tamagno 
sang; now, alas, relegated to secondary 
place. 

The audiences in Buenos Ayres differ 


from those of anywhere outside Italy, 
owing to the fact that the truest appre- 
ciation and criticism come from the 
“gods,” the “paraiso.” One of the sec- 
tions of the community that is most faith- 
ful to the call of grand opera is composed 
of the lustrabotas or shoeblacks, boys 
and youths from southern Italy, almost 
without exception. Innately musical, 
knowing the scores of all the standard 
Italian operas by heart, often blessed 
with voices of remarkable timbre them- 
selves, they spend no inconsiderable part 
of their earnings on the theater, and 
their verdict, though usually impartial, 
is, in any case, final as regards a new 
singer’s reputation. Old opera-goers, un- 
able to come to a decision as to the merits 
of a singer, wait for the criticism of the 
gallery. No failure is passed over in 
polite silence; a “scrog” in the case of 
a prime favorite may mean nothing worse 
than a suppressed intake of the breath, 
but a false note or singing flat is shrilly 
hissed without mercy. o the average 
Anglo-Saxon this sounds cruel, especially 
when the débutante is, let us say, a girl, 
trembling on the threshold of her career 
and faced with the difficult partitura of 
Rosina in “The Barber.” Yet, after all, 
it is just; operatic singing is work, and 
work that must be well done to be suc- 
cessful. Ella es muy artista y trabaja 
bien (“She is a good artist and works 
well’) is the highest praise that a singer 
can have in this city. You see, the com- 
mon people in Buenos Ayres understand 
opera; the theater in so many cases is 
in their blood. How else could one ex- 
plain the production of “Aida” with a 
chorus of 500 during the off season at 
ten days’ notice, a feat recently per- 
formed on behalf of the Italian Red Cross 
funds? 

Official opera in Buenos Ayres is not, 
however, truly representative of the best 
that the city can show. The Colon, un- 
like the Metropolitan, does not put art 
first; or, rather, it would perhaps be 
more correct to say that under the exist- 
ing conditions of tenure, while in New 
York opera must be super-excellent to 
show a handsome profit (that is, if im- 
presarios make profits in New York; they 
never admit to doing anything so mun- 
dane anywhere else), in Buenos Ayres 
theater, owned by the municipality, is 
leased out to a joint stock company of 
impresarios whose interpretation of their 
lease is, to say the leust, elastic. It is 
too long a story to go into here; a few 
stars and an indifferent tail, certain 
operas worked to death for the sake of 
the box office, and other works promised 
but never performed, all arise out of the 
system of an official subscription list and 
license to make as much as possible with 
what seats are over. 


The Great Colon Theater 


The great Colon Theater, which is with- 
out exaggeration the finest house in the 
world in some respects, though a shade 
more garish than L’Opéra in Paris, is 
certainly a magnificent setting for the 
ample charms of the Argentine hautes 
dames, and some wonderful music is to 
be heard. But much more might be done 
than is done, and above all the behavior 
of the fashionable audiences, even though 
bored, might be better. The Argentine 
woman’s beauty fades in the majority of 
cases when she begins to speak. Her 
tones are raucous and shrill, her voice 
admits no modulations. One thinks 
of a possible Mme. Angot, la Belle pesciv- 
endola, among her immediate ancestors. 
And especially does it jar on, say, the 
“Gavotte,” from Manon or the Flower 
Song. I myself am sufficiently a heretic 
to feel that in Wagnerian opera this fault 
is not so pronouncedly noticeable, owing 
to the orchestra. It cannot be due to any 
appreciation of the music, for if there is 
one thing that bores an audience in 
Buenos Ayres, gentle or simple, to dis- 
traction, it is Wagner. “Parsifal,’’ for 
two years in succession, was staged and 
had a succés d’estime. “Lohengrin” is on 
rare occasions heard outside the official 
season at the Colon. “Siegfried,” in 
parts, was faintly praised by such of the 
audience as were awake. But it is to the 
French and, above all, to the Italian 
school that Buenos Ayres looks for its 
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composers, with a sprinkling of native 


talent. Verdi reigns supreme, but “II 
Barbiere” and “La Sonnambula,”’ “Don 
Pasquale,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Cavalleria,” and “I 
Pagliacci” are equally appreciated. Mey- 
erbeer’s “L’Africaine” and “Les Hugue- 
nots” are often staged and well sung; in 
spite of the heavy work they entail I 
have heard them excellently rendered by 
comparatively third-rate companies, while 
the newer French operas are gradually 
becoming known and appreciated by the 
crowd. 


Light Opera Liked 


One. would have liked to make some 
reference to light opera. That, too, is 
given more frequently and more cor- 
rectly than in many great cities of 
Europe, the new werks alternating with 
the gems of Strauss (the elder), and the 
Offenbachian school. I often wonder 
whether it would not be a profitable ven- 
ture to send a picked Italian company to 
play in the States with works such as 
“Boceaccio,” “I Saltimbanchi,” the ever 
green “Mlle. Nitouche,” “Belle Héléne,” 
and other classics of the Second Empire. 
The book might call for excision, but 
the music is too good to lose, such a 
sparkling relief after the many variants 
of one these that go to make up the bulk 
of modern vin cot gbime. Nor is there 
space to refer to the zarzuela, that essen- 
tially Spanish operetta, run to the tune of 
three separate playlets a night. They 
call for an article to themselves. Any- 
way, enough has been said to show the 
lover of operatic music that Buenos 
Ayres affords him an ample feast, pro- 
vided he will relinquish his attitude of 
“distinguished stranger” to push and 
mingle with the crowd. 





Florence MacMillan’s Closing New York 
Recital 


Florence McMillan, the prominent New 
York pianist and coach, gave an inter- 
esting recital to mark the closing of 
the studio season prior to her departure 
to the Catskills, where she will coach 
Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello during 
the summer months. Those who took 
part in the interesting program were 
Lillian Eubank, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist; Louis Torre, bari- 
tone, and Miss McMillan herself at the 
piano. The spacious studio was well 
filled with an appreciative audience. 





Portland Rossini Club Elects Officers 


PORTLAND, ME., June 29.—The Port- 
land Rossini Club held its annual meet- 
ing recently and elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Edward M. 
Rand; vice-president, Julia E. Noyes; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Thompson; corresponding secretary, 
Marguerite Ogden; treasurer, Mary A. 
Seiders; librarian, Louise H. Armstrong. 
Reports from the various departments 
were read and showed that the year had 
been the most successful in the history 
of the club. 





An interesting event, described as a 
“Flower Song Recital,” took place on 
June 14 at Middletown, Conn. The pu- 
pils of Mme. Delina Miller Peckham, as- 
sisted by Marjorie Smith, violinist, and 
Katherine Bowen and Mrs. Claudine Coe 
Maitland, pianists, participated. Those 
who were heard in an excellent program 
of songs were Edna E. Tuttle, Edward 
Lindholm, Florence Martin, Margaret 
McCarthy, Blanche Thompson, Josephine 
B. Engel, Adelaide Trevithick, Charles 
Bengtson, Eva B. Forst, Millie Hanson, 
Theodosia Lane and Elizabeth Gaylord. 
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Alice Verlet and Her Home in Brussels Which She Has Turned Into a Red Cross 
Hospital 


N few prominent singers has the Euro- 
pean war stimulated an impulse of 
patriotism more ardent or based on sen- 
timents so intensely personal as in Alice 
Verlet, the Belgian soprano. Since she 
reached America nearly two years ago 
Mile. Verlet has directed her best efforts 


toward serving the Allied cause in gen- 
eral, and that of her own martyred coun- 
try in particular, and numerous charities 
achieved either through the medium of 
her art or otherwise, testify to the whole- 
heartedness of her devotion. The most 
recent instance of it was her appearance 
as soloist at the Allied Bazaar in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, where 
she sang the “Brabanconne,” the national 
hymn of Belgium, twenty-four times 
daily for the first week or one hundred 
and forty-four times in all. Her stir- 
ring delivery of the fine melody was re- 
garded as one of the leading musical 
features of the Bazaar. It was always 
acclaimed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
During the winter the soprano contrib- 
uted her services to a number of benefits. 

But Mlle. Verlet did not wait to put 
off her charities till she reached safety 
in this country when the war began. The 
outbreak of hostilities found her at her 
home in Uccle, near Brussels. Tarrying 
till the enemy was almost at the city 
gates, the singer finally fled, but not 
before making provision for the free use 
of her villa as a Red Cross hospital. One 
of those eventually treated there proved 
to be her own brother, who was injured 
while fighting with the Belgian army. 
[he loss in property and personal ef- 
fects sustained by the prima donna as a 
consequence of the German invasion has 
been very large, but she endures it with 
itmost cheerfulness, deeming the sacri- 
fice insignificant in the face of the great 
tragedy that has befallen her nation and 
eager to make further and more consid- 
erable renunciation if need be. 


A large part of Mlle. Verlet’s last 
season was devoted to making phono- 
graph records for the Edison company 
under Mr. Edison’s personal supervi- 
sion. She also appeared as “guest” sev- 
eral times with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in Chicago as Filina in “Mignon” 
and so successfully that arrangements 
have been made for further perform- 
ances with the same organization next 
season. 





Festival, Club and Church Work Closes 
Season of Mabel Beddoe 


Mabel Beddoe, the contralto, before 
going on her vacation for the summer, 
filled a number of excellent engagements. 
She was one of the soloists at the Harts- 
ville (S. C.) May Festival, sang before 
the Century Theater Club at the Hotel 
Astor, New York (her second appear- 
ance there), was soloist with the Cham- 
inade Club of Hackensack, N. J.; sang 
the contralto solos in a performance of 
the Verdi Requiem at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York; Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” at St. James’ Church in 
Brooklyn; a Maunder cantata at the Col- 
legiate Church, New York, and the Ros- 
sini “Stabat Mater” at Chickering Hall, 
New York. 





Josef Adler to Spend Summer in Maine 


Josef Adler, the pianist, left recently 
for Mrs. Strauss’ camp at Center Lovell, 
Me., where he will spend the summer. 
Albert Greenfeld, the violinist, went with 
him. Mr. Adler, who is specializing as 
an accompanist, has appeared with Leo 
Schulz, William Willeke, Boris Ham- 
bourg, Frederick Fradkin, Georges Bar- 
rére, Marcus Kellerman, Alice Nielsen, 
Marie Morrisey, Gaston Sargeant and 
Emil Heermann. When he returns in 
September he will resume teaching at his 
studio in New York. 





Reporter, April 25, 1916. 
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WILSON G. SMITH IN 
ADDRESS AT DAYTON 


Discusses Public School Music— 
Program by Protégée of 
Women’s Clubs 





DAYTON, OHIO, June 26.—The most 
noteworthy event in the closing weeks of 
Dayton’s musical season was the visit of 
Wilson G. Smith, the well-known com- 
poser and teacher of Cleveland, who be- 
fore a large audience gave an interesting 
and convincing talk on the advantages 
and values of music in the public schools. 
He came under the auspices of the Day- 
ton Conservatory of Music and before 
his talk the faculty gave a delightful 
program. 

Kyle Dunkel, who returned from a 
year’s study in New York, gave an en- 
joyable organ program at Christ Church, 
where he was formerly organist and 
choir director. Very marked improve- 
ment was shown in his playing and the 
concert attracted a great many music- 
lovers. 

The chorus choir of Grace M. E. 
Church, under the leadership of Gordon 
Battelle, gave a delightful concert last 
Friday, presenting an interesting pro- 
gram, including “Hiawatha’s Wedding.” 
The choral effects were excellent and 
the soloists good. Among the latter were 
Mrs. Olive Wellbaum-Stichter, soprano, 
and Vernelle Rohrer, contralto. The 
church auditorium was crowded. 

On Monday at the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium, Mary Blue, the talented pianist, 
who was given a year’s study in New 
York by the women’s clubs of this city 
and who has just returned after winning 


a scholarship at the Institute of Musical 
Art, gave a very attractive program of 
piano music. She was most cordially 
received and her performance, which 
showed the value of her year’s study in 
New York, aroused much enthusiasm. 
SCHERZO. 





Give School Programs at Greensburg, 
Pa. 


Excellent musical programs have been 
given during the month of June at the 
Seton Hill Schools, Greensburg, Pa. 

On Monday, June 12, a Shakespeare 
Festival was given, presenting the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” with Mendels- 
sohn’s music played by the Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra, under Carl Bern- 
thaler. Irene Byrne directed the dances 
and the staging. “Class Night” occurred 
on June 14, when Clara McCormick and 
Margaret Hartman of the Seton Hill 
Junior College read essays and Rose 
Marie Murphy and Marjorie Cecilia 
Bowen of Seton Hill Conservatory ap- 
peared in a piano program of composi- 
tions by Pugno, Mozart, Grieg, Poldini, 
Sibelius, Chopin. Seeboeck, Schiitt, Hill, 
Clutsam, Beethoven and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. 

These two young women graduated in 
piano from this school on June 21, Miss 
Bowen performing Moszkowski’s Valse, 
Op. 34, and Miss Murphy Saint-Saéns’s 
“Allegro Appassionata.” 





Give Lehmann Cycle in Newark Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., June 30.—At the song 
recital given in Newark, N. J., by Tom 
Daniel and four of his pupils, assisted 
by Dorothy M. Daniel, pianist, Liza Leh- 
mann’s cycle, “The Daisy Chain,” was 
performed. The _ soloists were Edna 
Clark, soprano; Vida Francisco, con- 
tralto; J. H. Huntington, 3d, tenor, and 
Howard Tuttle, baritone. Mr. Daniel 
offered pieces by Schubert, Handel and 
Verdi. P. G. 
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City Owes Much of Its High 


Position in This Field to 
the Devoted Work of One 
Woman, May Porter, Director 
of Four Permanent and Influ- 
ential Choruses — Admirable 
Achievements of a New 
Church Chorus of Men’s 
Voices 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, July 1, 1916. 


F the musical growth and activity of a 

city were to be judged solely by the in- 
terest taken in choral singing and by the 
number of its choral organizations, Phila- 
delphia might be said to be well in the 
lead among the cities of the United States 
in this if in no other respect. The as- 
sembling and training of the great chorus 
for the performance by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
last season, and the undoubted triumph 
which that chorus achieved, is_ well 
known; but it is not alone to this body, 
great and splendid as it was, that refer- 
ence especially is to be made in this 
article. The Mahler Chorus included, 
under the direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski, the Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
which has been in existence for many 
years, and the Fortnightly Club, a long- 
established club of male voices, the for- 
mer for a long period of its existence 
and the latter for several seasons under 
the leadership of Henry Gordon Thun- 
der, who drilled half of the chorus of 
800 voices and did much to make the 
vocal part of the Mahler production a 
success. 

It is of the smaller permanent choruses 
which have become so numerous in Phila- 
delphia and so influential in its musical 
life that their importance cannot be over- 
looked that mention is to be made here, 
with particular reference at this time to 
the activities of one young woman choral 
director who has attained much distinc- 
tion in this field. This young woman is 
May Porter, Mus. Bac., who has been 
chosen by the newly organized Business 
Women’s League Choral as its director. 
This league, which came into existence 
only a few months ago, but which al- 
ready has become large and influential 
as an organization for business women, 
with its own club house and varied in- 
terests and features, upon deciding to 
add a chorus to its other activities ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon Miss 
Porter and ask her to organize it. After 
talking with the women and being im- 
pressed by their earnestness, Miss Por- 
ter formed the chorus, and, with weekly 
rehearsals covering only eleven weeks, 
gave a highly successful concert in 
Witherspoon Hall on June 13. The 
chorus numbers sixty and has a wait- 
ing list of thirty-five. 


The Cantaves Chorus 


One of the best known of the choruses 
under Miss Porter’s leadership is the 
Cantaves, through which she first came 
into notice in this capacity. The Can- 
taves originated from a quartet of young 
women, who were enthusiastically in- 
terested in the serious study of vocal 
music and who met occasionally for the 
singing of part songs. Others joined in, 
and it fell to the lot of one of them to 
do the directing. The chosen one was 
Miss Porter, who saw possibilities for a 
future in this small circle of young sing- 
ers. These possibilities have been real- 
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of Four Philadelphia Choruses, and Miss M. M. Maize 


ized far beyond expectations. The su- 
preme purpose is perfection in the best 
compositions for women’s voices, and the 
club aims to benefit the serious vocal 
student in the drilling and disciplining 
of ensemble work so necessary to the 
singer who is hoping for success in either 
church or concert work. In the several 
years of the Cantaves’ existence it has 
brought forward many young singers 
who have gained success in the pro- 
fessional world. The membership is lim- 
ited to forty and the standard for ad- 
mission is high. Several concerts are 
given each season in connection with 
series of recitals by individual members. 

In January of this year Miss Porter 
was asked to organize a choral for the 
one of the most 
prominent and _ influential clubs for 
women in Philadelphia. This was ac- 
complished with great success, with a 
membership of forty-seven. The first 
concert was given on April 17. There 
seems to be no doubt of the future suc- 
cess of this chorus nor of the musical 
affairs in connection with the club, as 
Miss Porter has the support of such 
well-known women as Mrs. L. Howard 
Weatherly, Mrs. Camille Zeckwer, Mrs. 
Stanley Addicks, Mrs. Halbert P. Gil- 
lette, Mrs. B. R. Ashton, Mrs. G. H. 
Nicholas, Mrs. George Ferguson and 
Adelaide Lane, who form the music com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Edward P. Linch as 
chairman. 


A New Church Chorus 


Always on the lookout for musical 
material that can be used effectively, 
Miss Porter discovered in St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church in West Philadel- 
phia, where for the last three years she 
has held the position of organist and 
choir-director, an unusual number of ex- 
cellent male voices. The suggestion of 
a chorus was eagerly accepted and the 
interest vital, and difficulties of time and 
place for rehearsing have never damp- 
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ened the ardor of the seventy-five men 
who form the chorus. Miss Porter was 
able to rehearse them “between times,” 
so to speak, from four to five on Sunday 
afternoon or an hour after the regular 
weekly choir rehearsal being the only 
time possible. And yet the results of 
such short concentrated effort have been 
remarkable. The value which the Rev. 
Dr. Dwight Witherspoon Wylie, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, places upon the 
services of this excellent chorus of men 
is expressed in the following sentiments, 
which he voiced recently: 

“The choir directors of Europe have 
long known the value of men’s voices in 
the choral service. In this country we 
are just beginning to appreciate and use 
male voices in choir and chorus. Even 
in those churches which have little or no 
ritual a male chorus may be used most 
most effectively. This has been proved 
beyond dispute by the work of the St. 
-aul Choristers at the St. Paul Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. The use 
of such a chorus in the regular services 
of the church has given a strength, sta- 
bility and background to the other por- 
tions of the worship. Why cannot this 
be made of service to the men themselves? 
There are clubs for the socially inclined, 
theaters and art galleries to satisfy the 
dramatic and esthetic instincts; why 
may not opportunities be given in this 
way for the expression of this part of our 
nature? Those who have heard the sing- 
ing in the Russian churches never can 
forget the impression made by _ such 
chants as ‘God Have Mercy’ and ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer’ rendered by the male 
choirs.” 

The St. Paul’s chorus, organized in 
December, 1915, has sung at several spe- 
cial church services and gave its first 
secular concert with only five weeks’ 
preparation, on June 16. The result was 
a. success which has established the 
chorus as one of the permanent and 
praiseworthy choral organizations of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Wylie is the honorary 
president of the organization, with Wil- 
liam M. Harris as president, Charles S. 
Miller as vice-president, Bruce E. How- 
den as secretary and Andrew H. Young 
as treasurer. 

Miss Porter receives many and varied 
requests and never refuses to help if 
time and physical strength will allow. 
Not long ago she was asked to address 
the nurses of a well-known hospital and 
brought the possibilities of music into 
the lives of even these tremendously busy 
women by suggesting a bulletin board, 
to be placed where the nurses, in passing, 
might quickly read the announcement of 
a concert, recital or musicale which they 
could attend when off duty, as they have 
no time to hunt up these affairs. While 
compelled, reluctantly, to refuse a re- 
quest to organize a chorus for the women 
in the insane ward of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Miss Porter is still hoping that 


Below: William M. Harris, President of the St. Paul’s Chorus; Mrs. Henry N. Smaltz, May Porter, Director 


something may be done for these patheti: 
sufferers whom music alone seems to 
quiet and ease. 


A Musician of Many Interests 


The statement that Miss Porter mu 
sically is one of the busiest young wome: 
in the United States scarcely can be dis 
puted when it is remembered that, in ad 
dition to her work as director of the fou: 
choral organizations mentioned, and a 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’ 
Presbyterian Church, she is vice-presi 
dent of the musical alumni of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, a member ot 
the executive boards of the Association 
of Alumne of the University, the Penn 
sylvania Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, the American Organ Play 
ers’ Club, the Professional Women’s Clu! 
and the West Philadelphia Symphony Or 
chestral Society. She is proud of the 
fact that, while she has had the advan 
tage of musical experience and associa 
tion with famous musicians abroad, he: 
musical education was wholly obtained i: 
this country, and in Philadelphia. Shi 
studied the piano with Alonzo Stone, ac 
companying with Ellis Clark Hammann, 
the organ with the late Dr. D. D 
Wood, and in theory was the pupil of Dr 
Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where, upon the compl 
tion of her academic course, the degre: 
of Bachelor of Music was conferred upo! 





her.* ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 
Music League Park Concerts for 
Brooklyn 


The Music League of America and it 
committee, consisting of Pasquale Amat: 
Giovanni Martinelli, Melanie Kurt, Er: 
est Schelling and Johannes Sembach, ha 
decided to extend its activities and ha 
arranged, with the co-operation of th 
Park Department of Brooklyn, to giv 
free park concerts in Brooklyn, the firs 
of which will take place on Tuesday evs 
ning, July 18, at Sunset Park. Th: 
artists to appear at this concert ar 
Edith Hallett Frank, American sopran: 
and Angelo Boschetti, Italian baritone. 





Aberdeen (S. D.) Has 
“Sing” 

ABERDEEN, S. C., June 26.—Aberdee! 
had its first experience in communit} 
singing recently, when the Aberdee! 
Choral Society gave a concert in hono 
of the visiting teachers. The concert wa: 
conducted by A. W. Voedisch, who is a 
cousin of Alma Voedisch, the concer' 
manager of Chicago and New York. Th: 
thousand hearers joined in familia! 
American songs, under the direction 0! 
Mr. Voedisch, with Miss Jewett and Mrs. 
Graham as accompanists. The Chora 


Communit: 


Society sang several artistic numbers 
and there were solos by Miss Jewett, E 
W. Hobson and Mrs. Narregang. 
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| MANY FRENCHMEN HAVE WRONG IDEA OF 
OUR MUSIC TASTES, 


SAYS POVLA FRISCH 








—_— 


Danish Soprano Now on Visit to 
France Will Correct Miscon- 
ceptions of Some of Her Friends 
There, Who Believe that 
Modern French Works Are 
Unfamiliar to Americans— How 
Our Country Has Impressed 
This Artist-Cosmopolite on Her 
First Tour Here 


PEAKING much more fluent English 
than she did a year ago and indi- 
cating in many ways her interest in 
things American, Mme. Povla Frisch, the 
popular young Danish soprano who has 
just completed her first American tour, 
is planning to use a large number of 
songs by American composers in her re- 
cital programs next season. Mme. 
Frisch sailed for Europe last week on 
the French liner Lafayette. She will 
spend practically the entire summer at 
St. Gervais des Bains, Savoie, which is 
located near Mt. Blanc. As a result of 
her summer’s work, Mme. Frisch will 
have three entirely new programs of 
sixteen or more songs each. 

“It is necessary,” said Mme. Frisch 
during an interview, “for an artist who 
specializes in the singing of French com- 
positions to visit France at least once 
a year in order to live for a period in the 
real French atmosphere. There is not 
the slightest question but that atmos- 


phere does communicate itself to the 
artist. 


Seeks French Novelties 


“While in Europe this summer I plan 
to search very carefully for some new 
French novelties to use on my programs. 
I will sing several compositions by Roger 
Ducasse, and of course many by Debussy, 
Ravel, Aubert, Duparc, Chausson and 
others. I have been amazed during this 
my first American concert tour at the 
tremendous interest taken by the Ameri- 
can public in all the modern French and 
other modern compositions. Once during 
the season I attended a concert in Bos- 
ton where the saxophone was used as a 
solo instrument, a composition especially 
written for that instrument being used. 
The public was evidently very much in- 
terested in this, as it is in all modern 
musie. 

“IT shall have some very interesting 
things to tell some of my friends in 
l'rance who have never visited this 
country and who have a very erroneous 
idea of what the American public likes. 
A Frenchman wrote me recently that 
many of his musical colleagues there 
have elaborate plans made to bring some 
modern French music to America after 
the war. His idea has been that the 
Americans have not previously been in- 
terested in this music to any extent. 
This is ridiculous in view of the facts. 

“Some wonderful talent will no doubt 
make its appearance after the war. It 
will be the same in music as it has been 
in literature and the other arts after 
great wars. : 


Loeffler Wrote Songs for Her 


“During my stay here this season I 
had the great pleasure of meeting one of 
your foremost composers, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler. He has written three songs 
and dedicated them to me, and these I 
will use on my programs next winter. 
[he works are extraordinarily beautiful. 
There is wonderful character and indi- 
viduality in Mr. Loeffler’s compositions, 
and I do not wonder that he has risen 


to such a high position in the world of 
music. 

“T am much interested in things to 
sing with orchestra and hope to bring 
out a number of works which have not 
previously been produced here. Then 
there are one or two secrets about my 
next season’s tour which my manager has 
positively forbidden me to discuss. I 
have an idea they will prove of interest 
to my audiences. 


Praises Norfolk Festival 


“One of the most beautiful experiences 

of my first tour was my appearance on 
° 5 

the same program with Casals. The 

Norfolk Festival was to me a unique and 

most impressive experience. The atmos- 





Povla Frisch, Photo- 
graphed While Driving 
on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The Upper Pho- 
tograph Shows Mme. 
Frisch with Her Mana- 
ger, Florence L. Pease 


phere there is so absolutely sincere and 
simple that its reality is forced upon the 
visitor in the most pleasing and delight- 
ful manner. They do that festival from 
the pure love of music. Nothing could 
be more ideal than the surroundings. 

“Yes, you Americans have very much 
upon which to congratulate yourselves 
from the musical point of view. You 
have a constantly growing interest in 
music of all descriptions and a constantly 
advancing art among your native com- 
posers, musicians and artists. I am very 
glad to have had a little part in this 
whole big scheme of music here this 
season, and am looking forward eagerly 
to my coming season.” 

Mme. Frisch is a Russian subject, hav- 
ing married a Pole. She was born in 
Denmark, but has lived most of her life 
in France. In her recital work here she is 
building a following among our music 
lovers. D. L. L. 








Huss Points Out Piano Pitfalls 
Before New York State Teachers 








YRACUSE, N. Y., June 30.—One of 
the interesting features of the con- 
vention of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association last week was the 
piano conference on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 21, conducted by Henry Holden 
Huss, the eminent pianist and composer 
of New York. Before a fine audience 
Mr. Huss presented his subject “Pian- 


istic Development — Intellectual, Emo- 
tional and Technical” in a masterly 
manner. 


The task of handling this subject in 
the period of one and a half hours is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Yet Mr. Huss man- 
aged to cover his subject fully and most 
interestingly. Mr. Huss deplored the 
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use of dry technical studies, quoting 
Czerny’s advice to students in playing 
some of his études, which he himself 
found very dry, namely, to place a news- 
paper on the piano desk to read while 


practicing these exercises. Entering 
upon the subject of what musicians 


should know he made a plea for breadth 
in their general education. He felt that 
we in America know too many things in 
a superficial way, that we desire to know 
too many things. Four hours of piano 
study he considered the wise daily 
maximum and quoted Josef Hofmann, 
who said that if a person could not be- 
come a good pianist on four hours per 
day practice, he could not on eight hours. 
He recommended the clavier for practice 
as a great help to concentration of mind, 
to the acquiring of technical facility and 
the saving of a student’s nerves, as well 
as those of persons dwelling in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Mr. Huss brought out the inadvisabil- 
ity of using mechanical, rigid ¢tudes and 
recommended that their places be taken 
by small pieces, carefully chosen, not only 
for their musical value but also for the 
technical idea contained in them. Bach is 
to be studied by a sympathetic teaching 
of his work, not by using the inventions, 
for example, as so many teachers have 
done for years as finger exercises. 

There was warm approval for what 
Mr. Huss had to say and he was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. 

The evening before the composer, his 
wife, Hildegard Hofman Huss, soprano, 
Eleonore Payez, pianist, and _ Boris 


Hambourg appeared 
Crouse College. 

Mrs. Huss was in splendid voice and 
sang with charm an Armenian folk song, 
Mr. Huss’s “After Sorrow’s Night,” 
Prof. William Berwald’s “Cradle Song” 
and other items, being received with fa- 
vor. In Miss Payez the audience found 
a young pianist of unusual attainments. 
She played the Tschaikowsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto thrillingly and scored a 
triumph. The local papers compared her 
with Carreno and Adele aus der Ohe. 
She is Mr. Huss’s assistant. Mr. Huss 
performed his own Concerto in B Major 
and revealed his fine pianistic powers in 
it in no uncertain manner. It is a beau- 
tiful work that should be heard fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Hambourg had the artistic co- 
operation of Mr. Huss in an old Sonata 
by Galliard and also in Mr. Huss’s Sec- 
ond ’Cello Sonata. His playing was ad- 
mirable in all details. 


in a concert at 





FESTIVAL IN HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 


Fay Foster Presents Her Choral Club 
in Attractive Program 


Fay Foster, the composer and teacher, 
arranged a musical festival occupying 
three evenings, June 22, June 29 and 
July 1, at Hempstead, L. I., where she 
has a large class of vocal students and 
also conducts the Foster Choral and Op- 
eratic clubs. The first concert was 
“Choral Night,” on Thursday, June 22. 

Under Miss Foster’s direction the 
Choral Club, an organization of women’s 
voices, sang part-songs by Grieg, Cham- 
inade, Gilberté, Kramer, Carl Hahn—a 
new chorus by this composer called “Ole 
Mister Mockin’ Bird,” dedicated to the 
club by the composer—and Gaul’s can- 
tata “Ruth.” This well-known work was 
dramatized and costumed for the occa- 
sion by Miss Foster and proved to be 
very effective. Mrs. Jessie Irwin Peace 
was the Naomi, Grace Forman the Ruth, 
Marion Geer the Orpah and Leon Buell 
the Boaz. The performance was highly 
creditable and won the hearty approval 
of the audience. 

Joseph Matthieu, the popular tenor, 
was heard to advantage in a group of 
MacDowell songs, which he sang with 
real charm. 








William Simmons to Sing with Summer 
Chorus of A. D. Woodruff 


William Simmons has been engaged 
to sing the baritone part in two perform- 
ances of Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” to be 
given under the direction of Arthur D. 
Woodruff at Washington and Litchfield, 
Conn., on Aug. 25 and 26 this summer. 





A recital was given at Westminster 
College, Toronto, on June 14, when the 
program opened with a chorus under the 
direction of Josephine P. Scruby, the fol- 
lowing pupils giving solos: Frances 
Berry, Lucille Conklin, Altha Brecken- 
ridge, Helen Hall, Georgina Herold, Es- 
ther Jasperson, Irene Weldon, Sara Mul- 
laney. 





GUNSTER 


TENOR 
“Frederick Gunster displayed a 
marvelous, sympathetic tenor voice, 
an excellent method and a surpris- 
ingly beautiful vocalization.”"-—New 


York Staats-Zeitung. 
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FOUND A MUSICALLY EMANCIPATED AMERICA 


Julia Hostater, in Paris, Records Observations of Her First Visit to Her Native Land in Fourteen Years 
—A Tribute to the Work “Musical America” Is Doing—Paris Conservatoire Sends out 200 Grad- 
uates — Impressive Musical Service in Memory of Kitchener—American Artists in Benefit 


Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 

27 Avenue Henri Martin, 

Paris, June 9, 1916 

é47J\HE music censorship in America 

has reached the highest point of 

perfection. Everything is subservient 

to art, and it is art in its very best form. 

The music circle is large and its ‘ripples’ 
extend to all classes.” 

So spoke Julia Hostater to-day at her 
home in Paris, where she will remain 
before returning to America in the au- 
tumn. “It had been fourteen years since 
I was in the States, and I was a little 
reluctant to go back, not knowing just 
how things stood for musicians. After 
living in an old world, where every move- 
ment is governed by tradition, you un- 
consciously fall into the ways of the 
natives in acting and thinking, an effect 
of environment as well as atmosphere. 
Once arrived in New York, I awoke and 
began to take notice, and my interest 
gained every day. Each concert—and 
how many there were!—had something 
of special moment, and I heard and saw 
so many things, I learned so much from 
it all, that sometimes the very activity 
was depressing. 

“We Americans live such a quiet life 
here in Paris that if we attend half a 
dozen concerts or operas a month we 
think we’re doing wonders; but in New 
York ’twas that many a week, with op- 
eras thrown in. My winter there was 
not only delightful, it was educational, 
and Berlin in its days of greatest suc- 
cess and brilliancy was never as interest- 
ing as New York is now, particularly 


with its galaxy of fine musicians and in- 
structors, who fled there when war con- 
ditions in Europe made life here difficult 
for them. A great majority of these 
people are going to stay there, too, now 
that they’ve gained a foothold and know 
from experience what a compensating 
city New York is. 

“TI attended concerts, the opera, the 
theater, recitals, receptions, where there 
would be music, and the programs were 
always of the highest order, and the mu- 
sicians graduates in their art, and the 
audiences or guests quite in sympathy 
with the musician and fully appreciative 
of the work done. I had heard that 
Americans were more or less crude mu- 
sically, that New Yorkers talked com- 
merce and lacked spirituality, but never 
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was I more agreeably mistaken, and the 
atmosphere of art was always in evi- 
dence. Audiences there are intellectually 
musical, and there exists what exists, I 
believe, in no other center of the world 
or ever did exist—people with indepen- 
dent ideas and views, not afraid to speak 
out their impressions, not influenced by 
any professional criticism. 


Emancipated from Old World 


“It is in this sense that America is 
emancipated from the Old World, which 
waits for a certain review or record of 
events to speak, and then, like a flock 
of sheep, the one jumps over the stile in 
the exact place its predecessor has. The 
freshness and the candor and fearless- 
ness of those people was exhilirating 
and, knowing one is going to have justice 
and fairness dealt out, one is more en- 
couraged and breathes more freely. 

“There is only one thing I might say 
against the attitude of Americans, and 
that is their idea of labeling everything 
good ‘foreign.’ I’ve been asked repeat- 
edly there why I did not take an Italian 
or Russian or Greek name, for people 
said, ‘You’ll gain recognition much more 
quickly if the public thinks you are from 
another country.’ The idea didn’t appeal 
to me in the least. I’m glad to be Amer- 
ican, and I shall not hide under any 
cloak. 

We who have lived in Europe learned 
that there is no voice as pure and beau- 
tiful as the American, and we shall live 
to see the day when the roster of stage 
names will be largely American, and, to 
make a hit, foreigners coming to our 
country will adopt an American name! 
It does me good to know that at least 
one American review—MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA—is encouraging everything Amer- 
ican. Mr. Freund is helping us be patri- 
otic in developing our country and our 
people musically.” 

Mrs. Hostater returned on the Espagne 
and had an unusual trip. Every day 
there was a drill to prepare for accidents, 
and the last two days before landing 
passengers kept in their clothes and 
some even slept on deck. 


Notable Benefit Concert 


The only concert of the “Aide Affec- 
tueuse” during the last fortnight was 
for the families of poor musicians or for 
the wives and children of those at the 
front or employed in defending the coun- 
try. The concert was well attended, as 
have been all those given for the “Aide,” 
and the proceeds were encouraging. The 
program: 

Sonata a trois, J. M. Leclair, Mme. Thérése 
Chaigneau-Rummel, Lucien Carpet and Mme. 


Marguerite Piazza-Chaigneau; “Air de la 
Passion,” Handel; “Victoire, Victoire!” Caris- 


simi, Germaine Chevalet; Largo, Vivaldi; 
“L’Inconstant,’’ Caix d’Herveloix; Menuet, 
Boccherini, Mme. Piazza-Chaigneau; Three 


Organ Pieces, Bach, Walter Morse Rummel; 
Trio, Op. 70 ‘No. 1, Beethoven, Mme. Chaig- 
neau-Rummel, M. Capet and Mme. Piazza- 
Chaigneau ; “Chanson triste,’’ Duparc; “Soir,” 

Faure; ‘Hopak,”’ Moussoregsky, Mlle. Cheva- 
let; Polonaise in F Sharp, Chopin, Walter 
Morse Rummel. 


Conservatoire Commencement 


The annual commencement of the Con- 
servatory of Music was held last week 
with something like 200 graduates, most- 
ly women. The number of the latter 
has not fallen short very greatly this 
year, but in comparison with former 
years the men are 100 behind the count, 
which shows that many of the soldiers 
fighting for their country are musicians. 
It makes one rather down-hearted to 
think of so much talent and such bril- 
liant future being pushed into cannon 
fodder, but war has always called for 
men of all classes and degrees and prob- 
ably always will. 

The Conservatoire examinations are 
held with closed doors the first days; 
then each graduate has an opportunity 
to invite a few friends, so it is difficult 
to gain admittance—unless one wishes to 
pay four dollars for a stray ticket. The 
séances last interminably, sometimes six 
hours at a stretch, and one would have 
to be very musical indeed to listen to 
students playing or singing so long. 
Every kind of examination takes place 
at the concours, from questions relating 
to the history of dramatic literature to 
evidence that a graduate may read and 
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transpose the most difficult score at sight, 
or render a fugue in a masterly manner. 
It is very thorough, the Paris Conserva- 
tory of Music, and year after year, hear- 
ing of the hundreds of graduates that 
issue from the Conservatory, one asks 
what becomes of them all? 


Services for Kitchener 


In recording notes musical this week, 
[ cannot let the memorial services for the 
late Field Marshal Earl Kitchener of 
Khartoum pass without comment. There 
was a small service held for Kitchener 
last week at the Auguste Vacquerie 
Church, but this at the Embassy Chapel 
in the Rue d’Aguesseau was of import 
not only for its sincerity and solemnity, 
but for the impressiveness of the music, 
and the organist who arranged the 
hymns showed taste and judgment. 

The National Anthem, “God Save the 
King,” was first given, then the Forty- 
sixth Psalm; Hymn 422 of the Hymnal 
Companion; the Anthem, “The souls of 
the righteous are in the hands of God, 
and there shall no torment touch them. 
In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die—but they are at peace.” The serv- 
ice closed by the singing of the hymns, 
592 and 213, of the Hymnal Companion. 
The choristers and chorus of men’s voices 
led, but the congregation united, and at 
all times the music was touching and 
prayerful. The chapel was full of Brit- 
ish soldiers and many present did not 
attempt to refrain from weeping. 

When the music program was finished 
and the minister had said a few words, 
four buglers from the British army filed 
into the sacristy and there played the 
military salute accorded over the grave 
of a hero, “The Last Post.” As the 
congregation filed out the organ played 
a solemn funeral march, accompanied by 
the beat of a drum. The memorial serv- 


ice was held at eleven, Tuesday morning 
—just the hour at which a memoria] 
service was held at St. Paul’s in London. 


Concert by Leo Tecktonius 


A concert given by Leo Tecktonius, 
with the concours of Mme. Marguerite 
Sylva, Mme. Chevalier, Marcel Clailley, 
Mario, Florian, de Max, Callas and 
Louis Ruyssen, took place at Salle 
Gaveau last week. Proceeds went to as- 
sist the mutilated of the war and also 
to cloth the wounded. Pierre Loti is 
the president of the society, and Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt is présidente of the 
same benevolent work. 

Leo Tecktonius has a large number of 
followers and admirers in Paris, and any- 
thing he does is applauded. He has a 
way of filling a house that certainly no 
one else could attempt, and his hearers 
are generally satisfied to return to his 
concerts time and time again. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Dumky Trio, Op. 90, Dvorak, Mm. Teck- 
tonius, Chailloy and Ruysson; ‘“Vondages 
Guerriéres,’” Franc Casadeus, and “En 
Avant,” Xavier Leroux, M. Florian; Nocturne, 
F Major, Schumann; Solfoggisto, Ph. Em. 
Bach; Gavotte, Bach-Saint-Saéns; Etude 
Impromptu, Chopin, and “Minstrels,” De- 
bussy, M. Tecktonius; “La Chambre d’En- 
fant,’ Moussorgsky, Mme. Chevalier; Hu- 
moreske, Dvorak, and “Souveneir de Moscou,”’ 
Wieniawski, M. Chailley; Scene from Third 
Act of “Werther,” Massenet, Charlotte, Mar- 
guerite, Sylva; Sophie, Mme. Callas; Wer- 
ther, M. Mario; at the piano, M. Andolfi. 


Marguerite Sylva sang the “Marseil- 
laise” at the close of the concert. The 
program was interesting and not too 
heavy. In fact, people don’t want things 
too deeply scientific these war days. The 
“Werther” number was most satisfying, 
and Mme. Sylva, the American singer, 
carried away the applause. Mme. Sylva 
has a rich, warm voice; she is a good 
actress, her pronunciation of French is 
admirable and we wonder why she is 
not heard oftened in opera. Of the in- 
strumental work, the first number was 
best, the three musicians playing together 
in sympathy and understanding. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Jacques Thibaud has been engaged to 
appear with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on Feb. 22 next in Minneapo- 
lis, and Feb. 23 in St. Paul. 
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Massenet’s Greatest Success—lII 














HE success of the performances of 
“Manon” seemed to increase con- 
tinually. The big opera house was filled 
to its capacity at each performance, and 
the happy ones who could boast of a 
relationship with court circles were most 
envied, for they 
were able to get 
seats for the bril- 
liant perform- 
ances. The Vien- 
nese opera house 
is subsidized by 
the Emperor and 
fis conducted on 
the line of all 
the other depart- 
ments of the Im- 
perial Court or- 
ganization. It 
was no easy task 
for the many vis- 
itors from other 
cities to procure 
admission to the 
performances of 
“Manon.” Not a 
few enthusiasts 
came from Paris in order to compare the 
performances in France with those of 
Vienna, and most of them agreed with 
the immensely flattering reports the 
Viennese correspondents of the Paris 
papers and the composer himself had 
sent after the premiére. Large theater 
parties formed in the other big Austrian 
cities for an excursion to Vienna to hear 
“Manon.” I remember having been one 
of such a party of twenty-five who came 
all the way from Trieste, where I then 
was living, to Vienna in order to enjoy 
“Manon,” Marie Renard and Ernest Van 
Dyck. 


“Manon” Trembling for Existence 





Maurice Halperson 


Notwithstanding this tremendous suc- 
cess, dark clouds were forming and 
threatening the further existence of the 
popular opera. I remember to have seen 
Mr. Jahn, the director, in one of the 
elegant Kaffeehduser, which form the 
well-known Viennese specialty, near the 
opera house. He seemed deeply worried, 
and my remark that the proceeds from 
the “Manon” performances would wipe 
out the deficit for a number of years 
(Emperor Francis Joseph sometimes had 
to pay a deficit of a million of kronen 
for one season) did not seem to make 
any impression on him. He had “nothing 
to say.” It was only a little later that I 
learned the reason of his depression. A 
part of the Viennese aristocracy, the one 
with strong tendencies toward the Papal 
court, which was often referred to as the 
“black aristocracy” (adopting the Roman 
expression) was deeply shocked at the 
seduction scene in the Church of St. 
Sulpice. Whenever “Manon” was pre- 
ented the boxes of these influential 
people were found to be ‘empty, and it 
was known that secret but very strong 
nfluences (alleged to be under the lead- 
ership of a very influential Archduchess) 
were at work indefatigably to put an end 
to this “outrage.” ? 

What was the reason for this move- 
ment? Were the public morals endan- 
gered? Well, not exactly. Poor, pleas- 
ure-loving Manon appeared as a rather 
flighty and frivolous girl, no doubt, but 
this type was, after all, not unknown and 
not exactly shocking to the merry 
Viennese, so indulgent in this regard. 
These people would not have been an- 
noyed at the piquancy of the situation— 
but nothing less than the dignity of re- 
ligion was at stake! What a sacrilege 
to show in the opera house of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, among whose many 
titles is also the one of “His Apostolic 
Majesty,” a young priest tempted by an 
immoral person like Manon! A priest 
who went so far as to forget his vows 


and to flee from the shelter where he 
could have hoped for forgiveness for his 
not unpleasant experiences with the 
demon in the shape of a lovely girl. 


Conservatism in Vienna 


Only one who has knowledge of the 
conservatism and the immense influence 
of these circles in Vienna can imagine 
how seriously the opera was menaced. 
It is only too well known that the artistic 
directors of the Imperial Court theaters 
in Vienna were continually fighting with 
the foolish meddlings of the censor. I 
wish to cite here one instance which is 
especially typical of this class of prudish- 


View of the Interior of the Imperial Opera House in Vienna. 
Emperor of Austria on Official Occasions. 


is to be found in the experiences of 
Gustav Hoelzel, then one of the most 
popular members of the Viennese Hof- 
oper. MHoelzel, who like Wagner was 
born in 1813 and died in 1883, the year 
of the death of the great composer, could 
boast of the honor of having been chosen 
by Wagner to create the réle of Beck- 
messer in the world’s premiére of “Die 
Meistersinger” in 1868 in Munich. Hoelzel 
was to sing the part of a humorous monk 
in the revival of an older opera in the 
Viennese Hofoper. He was ordered by 


the stage manager, in consideration of 
the sensitiveness of the above-mentioned 
circles, to change the closing words in his 





The Second Tier 


One can see by all that that the sword 
of Damocles hung threateningly over the 
head of poor, frail “Manon.” They 
feared at the opera house every day an 
order which would forbid any further 
performance of the opera. All concerned 
were very much excited, as the interrup- 
tion of this triumphant series of suc- 
cesses would have been felt by all as a 
crushing blow. The two principal sing- 
ers knew that they never would find 
again parts so well suited to their indi- 
vidual gifts, Director Jahn would have 
lost the long strived for box office mag- 
net, and the Viennese public would have 
felt it as a calamity to be deprived of 
the piquant French opera. 


Francis Joseph As Arbiter 


Nothing short of a “wonder” could 
have saved “Manon” from this threaten- 
ing danger, and the wonder happened. 
Marie Renard, later Countess Kinsky, the 
brilliant representative of Massenet’s 
Manon in Vienna, related the happening 
to a noted Viennese musical critic in the 
following vivid way: 

“Once more we were singing ‘Manon,’ 
but the atmosphere of cheerfulness 
which characterized the first perform- 
ances of this operatic triumph had com- 
pletely vanished, as we were constantly 
afraid that this would be the last per- 
formance of the work, which had 








Stage Box to the Left Is Used by the 
The Box Beneath (Indicated by a Cross) Is Called the “Incognito Box,” 


in Which Franz Josef Formerly Preferred to Go Informally. Boxes on the Opposite Side Are Reserved for Other 
Members of the House of Hapsburg. The Setting Shown Is the Last Act of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 


ness. When Tannhduser in Wagner’s 
opera returns in the last act from his un- 
successful trip to Rome, where he went to 
throw himself upon the mercy of the 
Pope, Wolfram addresses him with the 
words: “Oh madman! Dread unknown 
thy words inspire. Whence comest thou? 
Hast thou not been in Rome?” To which 
Tannhduser answers “in rage”: “Speak 
not of Rome.” The censor found it ab- 
solutely impossible to have Rome men- 
tioned in such a disrespectful way, and 
so the dialogue was changed as follows: 
“Hast thou not been there?” One can 
imagine the irresistible ridiculousness of 
Tannhduser’s answer: “Speak not of 
there!” 

Another illustration of the tremendous 
power exerted by the “black aristocracy” 


great aria from the lithurgical “Ora pro 
nobis” to the harmless “Ergo bibamus,” 
“Let us then drink” (the chorus of an 
old German students’ song). The basso 
unfortunately forgot his instructions and 
ended with the usual words, “Ora pro 
nobis.” Notwithstanding the great art 
services rendered to this house by the 
Stage veteran, he was immediately dis- 
charged as he left the stage after the 
act. All the efforts of his innumerable 
friends and admirers were unavailing. 
The brutal dismissal was upheld. It was 
due only to the liberality of the Emperor, 
who paid his pension from his own pri- 
vate funds, that the old singer did not 
have to starve, for a member of the Im- 
perial household, dismissed for some of- 
fense, forfeits his pension. 


brought us such a tremendous success. 
Just before the beginning of the second 
act in this special performance we were 
all excited by the news that an illustrious 
personage, highly revered by all of us, 
had just entered the small Imperial box 
which is called the ‘incognito box.’ It 
was evident that Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph, who was a rare guest at the opera 
house that time, had come to form his 
own opinion about the much talked of 
Irench opera. 

“You can imagine with what interest, 
yes, with what feverish excitement, we 
watched every movement, the changing 
expression of the face of the high visitor. 
We knew that this visit would decide the 
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fate of ‘Manon’ at the Viennese Opera 
House. ‘To be or not to be?’ What im- 
pression would the opera make upon the 
sovereign? Will he consider it harmless 
or will he share the opinion of the re- 
actionists who brand it as a sacrilege? 


At High Tension 


“The second act had passed, and the 
high visitor applauded and smiled when- 
ever we appeared before the curtain. A 
good sign; but, after all, the crucial 
point had not yet been reached. The 
great seduction scene had come, and you 
will sympathize with me when I confess 
that never in my life had I been the 
victim of an overexcitement so great as 
when I entered St. Sulpice and strove 
to regain my lost Des Grieux. Ernest 
Van Dyck, too, my wonderful partner, 
appeared more nervous than I ever had 
seen him, and even Mr. Grengg, the ex- 
cellent basso, who sang Des Grieux’s 
father, had lost his usual perfect bear- 
ing. He had often amused us with the 
little jests he allowed himself in the 
scene with his son when he had to fix 
his income. The librettists of ‘Manon’ 
prescribed 30,000 livres as his share, but 
Grengg dared to follow his own impulse 
in this direction. At one performance 
he showed himself stingy and mentioned 
only 10,000 livres; another time his lib- 
erality increased the sum considerably, 


but on that memorable evening he beat 
all records by making the amount 200,000 
livres. 

“We had finally ended the scene and 
were satisfied with our work. I know 
that we had never sung with more aban- 
donment of passion. The curtain went 
down—a moment of silence, and then we 
heard hearty applause. We appeared be- 
fore the curtain and looked to the Em- 
peror’s incognito box. There he sat, the 
kind sovereign, nodded his head, smiled 
and applauded. We were called again 
and again. We knew all attacks had 
failed; ‘Manon’ had found the Imperial 
sanction. 

“And so it was. All the artists were 
called by Wilhelm Jahn to his sanctuary 
the day after and the director addressed 
us in the following way: ‘Thank God, 
all is well.’ The Emperor had decided 
the question. He told the Intendant that 
an Abbé could not be considered a priest 
in the full extent of the word, especially 
in the gallant days of ‘Manon.’ An Abbé 
was to be considered a ‘worldly’ priest. 
In consequence of this Imperial verdict 
all the box subscribers came again and 
seemed to enjoy the artistic beauty and 
gracefulness of ‘Manon,’ Massenet’s 
work, to the highest degree.” 


“Werther” in Vienna 


The remarkable’ success of the 
Massenet opera in Vienna was due in a 
great measure to the splendid impersona- 
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tion of the two principal parts by Marie 
Renard and Ernest Van Dyck. Massenet 
was so pleased with their wonderful por- 
trayals that he decided—following the 
suggestion of Mr. Van Dyck—to give the 
Viennese Opera House a proof of his 
gratitude for the splendid way in which 
his “Manon” was performed, in conced- 
ing to this temple of art the world’s 
premiére of an opera he had written a 
few years before and which he had kept 
in reserve until then in consequence of a 
timidity generally unknown in him. The 
title of this opera was “Werther,” a 
work written on the celebrated romance 
by Goethe. Massenet’s music to ‘his 
librettu could be considered in a certain 
way as a departure from his usual style. 
He had tried to imbue the subject with 
the dramatic earnestness which appeared 
to him so well suited to the romantic, a 
little sentimental and even morbid crea- 
tion of the imagination of the great Ger- 
man poet. Another consideration may 
have contributed to Massenet’s decision 
to have “Werther” produced first in 
Vienna. No doubt he considered a Ger- 
man audience more able to appreciate 
Goethe’s celebrated characters put to 
music by the French composer in a way 
he considered characteristic for the 
people of “thinkers and poets.” 

They were not very much elated at 
Paris about what they called “la fuite 
en Autriche” (“the flight to Austria’’) 
of the most popular French composer, 
the official successor of Charles Gounod 
and Ambroise Thomas. The successful 
reception of “Werther,” which was first 
produced at the Viennese Hofoper on 
Feb. 16, 1892, was very friendly, but far 
from the enthusiasm which marked the 
triumph of “Manon.” The verdict of 
the people in Paris who heard “Werther” 
for the first time on Jan. 16 of the fol- 
lowing year, was a repetition of that in 
the Austrian capital. The opera pleased 
without making a deeper impression. 





Hans Merx Gives Summer Series of 
Song Recitals 


Hans Merx has been engaged for a 
series of five song recitals by the Cath- 
olic Summer School of America at Cliff 
Haven, Lake Champlain. One of the 
programs will be devoted entirely to 
songs by American composers, while the 
other programs will be made up of Ger- 
man lieder, songs of the Minnesanger 
and Troubadours and old Irish folk- 


songs. 





Oscar Seagle’s Concert Plans for Next 
Season 


Oscar Seagle, under the Florence L. 
Pease management, has many concert en- 
gagements booked for next season. Begin- 
ning as early as the middle of October, 
the baritone will open with a song recital 
the series of musical entertainments given 
annually at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
and immediately after this appearance 
will fill several concert dates in the same 
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|| AND JANUARY 
|| TOUR OF PACIFIC COAST, MARCH 12th TO APRIL 2st 
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part of the State. At Cleveland, on Nov. 
7, he will again open a series of concerts 
arranged by the Fortnightly Club of that 
city. Thereafter he will be heard in sev- 
eral other cities in Ohio. About the 
middle of November Mr. Seagle will be 
in the Dakotas, where he has bookings 
that will occupy him to the end of the 
month. Mr. Seagle is now hard at work 
conducting his vocal school in the Adi- 
rondacks, at his camp _ situated on 
Schroon Lake. His class is large and 
contains students as well as profession- 
als, who have come from many parts of 
the country and one pupil who came from 
Japan. 





A new Irish tenor named Gerald 
O’Brien is singing with Thomas Beech- 
am’s Opera Company in the English 
provinces. 


Claudio Muzio, who visited New York 
last fall, has been singing at Padua. 
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Scene in Salt Lake City’s Mormon Tabernacle During the Recent 


ALT LAKE CITY, Utah, June 24.— 
Five thousand children were heard in 
the annual song and flower festival of 
the Salt Lake stake of the church in the 
Mormon Tabernacle on Sunday morning, 
June 18. B. Cecil Gates, chorister of the 
stake, was the director, and Lucy Gates, 
the noted soprano, was the assisting solo- 
ist. John J. McClellan presided at the 
organ. 
Professor Evan Stephens, for twenty- 
five years leader of the tabernacle choir, 
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was the guest of honor, and several of 
his compositions were features of the 
program. The veteran leader expressed 
his appreciation of the honor conferred, 
told the children that their fathers and 
mothers and many more had been his 
students during his thirty years of musi- 
cal work in Salt Lake. In fact, he said, 
he had on his roll books the names of 
nearly 40,000 who had studied under him 
in this city. 

President Joseph F. Smith of the Mor- 
mon Church said it had given him a 


. 


Rose. and Song Festival. 


| 5000 CHILDREN SING IN SALT LAKE FESTIVAL 

















great deal of pleasure to join with the 
children in expressing appreciation for 
the great services given by Prof. 
Stephens who handled the choir for so 
many years and devoted himself so 
faithfully to the work of teaching music 
not only to the little ones but the older 
Saints as well. 

Miss Gates’s noble singing of the 
Kremser “Hymn to the Madonna” was 
the musical feature of the day. She was 
supported by the A Cappella Ladies’ 
Chorus under its leader, Mrs. Esther 


The Picture Shows the New Tabernacle Organ and Prof. John J. McClel- 
lan, Evan Stephens, B. Cecil Gates and Lucy Gates, as Well as 1200 of the 5000 Children. 


Davis Stephens, by Prof. McClellan and 
by Mrs. Edward McGurrin, harpist. 
For the occasion B. Cecil Gates had 


composed two numbers, “Boys of the 
Sunday School” and “Spring.” Prof. 


Stephens was”- represented’ by his 
“Charms of Springtime” and “The Les- 
son of the Flowers.” Among those who 
conducted various numbers were George 
Clark, Ray Haddock, Oscar Evans, Annie 
Gyllenswan, J. Lowell Morgan, Mrs. 
Lizzie Thomas Edward, S. D. Winters, 
Mrs. Vera Fitches and James H. Neilson. 





OPEN PITTSBURGH 


Bernthaler Concerts Managed by 
Players—Grant Recitals at 
Slack Home 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 3.—A _ rather 
\uspicious opening marked the beginning 
’ the summer night concerts by the 
Festival Orchestra, at the 
under the conductorship of 
Carl Bernthaler. The concerts are be- 
ing managed by the musicians them- 
selves, a new feature here, and it prom- 
ises to work out to the advantage of all 
concerned. The soloist for the opening 
night was Vera Kaighn, followed by Mrs. 
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ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Jessie Jacobs on Sunday night. The Sun- 
day night concert is a brand new feature 
and it was well patronized. The other 
soloists for last week included Mrs. 
Aaron Hepner, Will A. Rhodes, well 
known singers, and such instrumentalists 
as Max Shapiro, Victor Saudek, Adolph 
Scholz, D. Caputo, Joseph Derdeyn, 
James Morrow and Theodore Rentz, the 
last named being the violinist for last 
night’s performance. The opening night 
program included the “Mignon” Overture 
by Thomas, the Granados Intermezzo 


from “Goyescas,” played for the first 
time in Pittsburgh, and others. Miss 
Kaighn sang Verdi’s aria “Ah fors’ e 


lui” (“La Traviata’) and other works, 


both singer and orchestra receiving 
splendid receptions. It was Mr. Bern- 
thaler’s first appearance in these con- 


certs for two years and his audience wa: 
quick to recognize his musicianship. 

The pupils of Zoe Fulton gave a song 
recital last week assisted by Elizabeth 
Coles, violinist, and Mrs. Winifred Fer- 
guson of Newark, Ohio, a sister of Miss 
Fulton and the daughter of Judge 
Thomas B. Fulton. Other soloists in- 
cluded Mrs. Elsie Louise Stevenson, Ber- 
nice Kruger, Wilma Huff, Margaret 
Davis and Ralph Keller, the latter of 
Steubenville, Ohio. The accompanists 
were Earle Mitchel and Jessie Miller. 
The program was an exceptionally good 
one. 

Amy Grant has been giving some splen- 





did recitals in Sewickley by courtesy of 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Slack, the pat- 
ronesses being the most prominent resi- 
dents of the Sewickley valley, which is a 
fashionable suburb of this city. Miss 
Grant has a studio in New York. EIll- 
mer Zoller, pianist, has assisted. 


KE. C. S. 


Margaret Jarman Makes Début 
On Saturday, July 1, Margaret Jar- 
man, the attractive young contralto, 
made her début with the Ravinia Park 
Opera Company, Chicago, as Siebel in 
“Faust.” Miss Jarman has had consid- 
erable success in opera abroad. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF OPERA 
The success of Max Rabinoff’s itinerant Boston-Na- 


tional Opera Company during the past season has 
moved the London Daily Telegraph to very real enthu- 
siasm, And in the response which the combined opera- 
ballet organization evoked even in remote and musically 
untutored localities it sees a great lesson for purveyors 
of opera to English communities. The Telegraph is 


impressed on general principles by the magnitude of 
the Rabinoff venture, by the apparent idealism of it, 


and the practicality evinced in the conception 
and execution of the scheme. Particularly*is it 
pleased with Manager Rabinoff’s idea of the co-oper- 
ative labors of local grand opera committees, which 
prepare virgin soil for artistic cultivation by prop- 
agating information and engendering interest. And 
it rejoices over the fact that the steadily growing 
power and influence of the company justify the addi- 
tion of the adjective “National” to its title and the for- 
mation of a grand “national” co-operative committee 
made up of a single individual from each local commit- 
tee. “Is there not something in this idea,” the 
Telegraph goes on to inquire, “which might possibly 
be utilized over here?” Then it commends the “Rabino- 
vian idea” to Thomas Beecham, England’s pet specialist 
in ambulant operatic ventures. “If something of the 
kind (local committees) were to be attempted the an- 
cient idea of national opera might materialize.” 

Possibly so. And, perhaps, in such a plan really lies 
the most efficacious stimulant for the furtherance of 
operatic understanding and appreciation in this country 
as well. For throughout their musical history, both 
England and America have shut the door upon their 
own operatic liberties by looking upon the form only 
as an exotic, as something fundamentally dissociated 
from the national spirit and national expression. As 
long as this tendency persists the status of opera will 
remain essentially what it has been. It is in eradicat- 
ing this false perspective, in establishing a sense of 
closer, more immediate and human connection between 
opera and individual experience that such commit- 
tees will perform their greatest service. They must do 
more than excite interest in opera as a curiosity. They 
must place it in the same relation to the life of the 
people as the theater occupies. The Englishman or 
American goes to the opera house in a very different 
spirit from that which he adopts at a theatrical per- 
formance. It is a different order of experience to be 
differently faced and differently enjoyed. It bears all 
the ear-marks of a special ceremony, a distinctive and 
more or less solemn occasion. The German, the Italian, 
the Russian or Frenchman approaches it quite as 
naturally and as intimately as he does the play. It is 
an event of everyday flavor. It does not call for a 
special order of social etiquette, special sartorial plum- 
age, special graces of intellect or refinements of feeling. 
It is nothing unusual to find American boys or girls 
who at seventeen or eighteen have never heard an opera 
—something unthinkable in a German or an Italian of 
the same years. 

This line of demarcation, this specialized and sacro- 
sanct atmosphere will have to be dispelled for all time 
if true operatic understanding and sympathy are really 
to flourish here or in England and a national opera to 
spring up in our midst. To this end committees can la- 
bor to excellent purpose. Let them only guard against 
disseminating the notion that opera invites a particular- 
ized and specially cultivated attitude for its enjoyment. 
Let them invite the people to attend it as they do the 
spoken drama. 


-— 
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THE DAY OF THE PEOPLE 


The recently published diary of Leo Tolstoy will give 
many persons of many inclinations food for thought. 
As to art, he writes, among much else of profound 
significance: 

* * * One can occupy oneself with play (art) 
only when his stomach is full. Society will give its 
attention to art when its members are satisfied in 


matters material. And so long as not all the members 
are satisfied, there can be no real art, only an art for 
the satisfied—an ugly art, and an art for the hungry- 
a vulgar pitiable art. And this is precisely how it is 
actually. 


It would be impossible to draw so true a picture of 
modern conditions in more concise terms. One has only 
to look about him to know what has happened to the 
art of the satisfied. It has become ugly. Without 
inward human meaning, without the sense of brother- 
hood, it has followed individual zsthetic vagaries until 
it has become little less than a joke; often it is a down- 
right joke. 

The art of the hungry represents the art, as far as it 
has been attained, of the mass of humanity struggling 
toward something better than it has had. “Vulgar and 
pitiable” is scarcely too forceful a phrase by which to 
characterize it. But it is alive and struggling upward, 
while the art of the satisfied is degenerate and mori- 
bund. Therein lies the hope of salvation. 

It is not difficult to decide on which side one should 
work to-day. The birth and growth of community en- 
deavor in art throughout the country in the last few 
years is nothing less than phenomenal. It is a move- 
ment pulsing with life and promise. “Vulgar and 
pitiable” as are its crude efforts in the.present, they 
are the foundation and the spring of the great all- 
human art of the future. 

This new community awakening in art is the evidence 
of a new birth and revelation of the spirit of life in 
mankind. It means that men are filled with new 
dreams, new hopes, dreams which they will realize, 


hopes which they will cause to be fulfilled in the years 
to come, years not far distant. 

Musical art, as we have known it, was long since 
severed from faith; and to-day the fruits of its unfaith 
are manifest. Faith is the very soul of the new peoples’ 
movements in music, faith in all that makes for a better 
life for all mankind. The efforts of these movements 
will prosper. The “vulgar and pitiable” art of the 
people will begin to be transfigured by the new spirit 
which is awakening within the people themselves. The 
cue for the leaders of these movements is to stand by 
their guns, against all disparagement, all top-lofty criti- 
cism and open or covert opposition. 

A new day of light is dawning for all the people. 
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Mme. Claussen and Her Concert Associates 


The musical clubs in the towns and cities where 
Julia Claussen is appearing on her Chautauqua tour 
are showing a decided interest in her work. Mme. 
Claussen has been royally treated by the clubs in the 
Southern cities, and often the stage has been banked 
with flowers sent in by admirers of the famous Swedish 
contralto. At Durham, S. C., the musical clubs decor- 
ated the stage and theater with flowers and leaves. 
Mme. Claussen is accompanied on her tour by Pierre 
Henrotte, violinist, who is concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and Marcel Charlier, accompan- 
ist, who is conductor of French opera for the Chicago 
company. 


Humphries.—H. R. Humphries, the well-known vocal 
teacher and conductor of the New York Banks’ Glee 
Club, is spending his vacation in the Schawangunk 
Mountains. 


Fremstad——Mme. Olive Fremstad is now at her 
camp in Maine for the summer preparing the programs 
she will use on her tour during the coming season. 
The hard grind of rehearsal and study will be enlivened 
by automobiling, swimming and fishing, as Mme. Frem- 
stad is an expert at all three diversions. At least four 
hours a day, however, is devoted to study. Her coming 
—— again be under the direction of Foster & 

avid. 


Sembach—Johannes Sembach arrived in New York a 
few days ago and immediately proceeded to his summer 
home on Long Island, where he will remain for some 
time nursing back to health one of his arms. In one of 
the “Siegfried” productions, while on tour, the tenor 
lifted his sword to bring it down with a terrific stroke, 
and his arm caught in one of the wires and was badly 
injured. However, it did not prevent him from contin- 
uing with the performance. Later his arm was treated 
by one of the attendant physicians and it is now on its 
way to recovery. 


Stanley.—Although Helen Stanley is an out-and-out 
American, the prima donna is so frequently told that 
her appearance suggests foreign birth, that the point 
has become a decidedly touchy one with her. “What is 
the reason?” she demanded of a recent interviewer. “I 
was born in this country. I had my schooling here, and 
my name surely has an American sound. Even though 
I spent many years in Europe singing and studying, I 
feel very certain that I did not absorb so much foreign 
atmosphere that my Americanism was driven out. No, 
I’m American, and proud of it, and I’ll thank you to 
word it just that way!” 


Amato — Reports from the music colony at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., indicate that Pasquale Amato and his 
family are greatly enjoying their first summer stay 
there. Mr. Amato writes that Lake Placid is a pleasant 
spot, but that he is wort | at odds with the weather, 
which, up to the present, has been rain almost every 
day. This, however, has not hindered the fishing expe- 
dition of Mr. Amato and his two sons. They are all vet- 
eran fishermen. G. Bamboschek, one of the assistant 
conductors of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will go 
to Lake Placid on July 15, and spend the latter part of 
the summer in going over and rehearsing the new songs 
that Mr. Amato will sing on his concert tour before the 
next opera’ season opens. Mr. Bamboschek will act as 
Mr. Amato’s accompanist. 
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HE morning after the Flonzaley 

Quartet had played in a small west- 
ern town last season, the members of the 
quartet and their instruments piled into 
a Ford jitney to be driven to the railroad 
station some distance from the hotel. 
The chauffeur, a peculiarly apathetic 
youth, gave an indifferent glance at his 
passengers as if he did not hold them in 
the highest esteem, and started the car 
without a word. Nor did he pause or 
even glance up when a passing motorist 
sung out: “Say, you’ve lost your horn.” 


The Flonzaleys had noticed that the 
Klaxon was missing, and finally one of 
them ventured to ask: “Did you hear 
what that gentleman said?” 

“Yep,” was the curt answer, “I heard.” 
And he kept the car going at a good 
speed. 

“We have plenty of time,” suggested 
another. “Why not stop?” 

The chauffeur mumbled something, and 
kept on full speed ahead. 

Finally one of the passengers could re- 
strain himself no longer, and asked: “Do 
you expect to find your horn on the way 
back?” 

The driver turned in surprise. “My 
horn?” he demanded. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Haven’t we been telling you your 
Klaxon was missing?” 

“Hell,” said the man, bringing the car 
to a reluctant stop. “I thought you 
meant one of your band instruments.” 

* * 


“T think I’ll take up some musical in- 
strument.” 

“Consider carefully, my boy. Unless 
you excel, there is nothing more calcu- 
lated to get you in bad. Take the case o 
Nero. Notwithstanding his many atroci- 
ties, he is recommended chiefly as a rot- 
ten violinist.” 

* * * 

Thomas Clifford Hill tells us that a 
certain “war bride” in Wilmington, home 
of du Pont and powder of the explosive 
sort, was recently dilating upon a con- 
cert she had just heard, in which Liszt 
rhapsodies figured. 

“Really,” she gushed, “do you know the 
program was made up of nothing but 
waltzes, nocturnes and rigolettos.” 

* * a 


In the meantime, reminds F. P. A. in 
the New York Tribune, let it not be 
ignored that the Rialto Theater, San 
Francisco, has for its organist Mr. C. 
Sharpe Minor. 

* * * 

Yes, press agents really have a sense 
of humor, despite some of the stuff that 
they send out in the hope that it will be 
Seriously accepted by editors. For in- 
stance: 


“Speed in typewriting is dependent upon 
the sense of rhythm in the operator.” So 
said Johannes Sembach, the well-known 
Metropolitan tenor, himself an operator of no 
mean merit, in discussing a new theory of 
teaching typewriting. 


Now, isn’t that nice! But sometimes 
these press-stopping announcements do 
filter through the censor. For example, 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger recent- 
ly gave up two “sticks” of space to a 
fantasy headed: 


TREES TO SING SOLOS, 
SAYS ORCHESTRA MAN 





And this is the way the phenomenon is 
described: 


The orchestra will be something to jab in 
the tree. When the tree gets jabbed it will 
Sing. When another tree gets jabbed it will 
join in the chorus. When five trees are 
jabbed at the same time there will be auitea 


choir. It would be perfectly great to hear all 
the trees singing loudly ‘‘Here Comes My 
Daddy Now, Oh, Pop; Oh, Pop.’”’ 

No wonder they get sleepy in Phila- 


delphia sometimes. 
* * * 


Speaking of music in strange places, 
here’s another headline that tells a story 
—it’s from the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch: 


MUSICAL CAMPAIGN 


Stephen A. Stillwell, Who Aspires to 
State Auditorship, Has Electrical 
Organ in Auto 








Why didn’t Henry Ford urge his can- 
didacy in that way? 


* * * 


Here’s yet another example of music’s 
practical value. It’s given in a letter of 
a Connecticut woman to the New York 
Herald, referred to by “Mephisto.” 

A Fairfield man has solved the labor ques- 
tion by having a band play encouraging airs 
while the men are getting in hay, breaking 
colts and building stone walls. They do twice 
the work and. in a more jaunty Way with 
music. 


Yes, a jaunty demeanor must be a 
great help when building stone walls. 
* * * 


Melanie Kurt Urges Berth Control 


No, that is not a misprint. It is sim- 
ply a caption appended by the prima 
donna’s press agent to a story of a cam- 
paign in which he would have us be- 
lieve she is enlisted, namely, to better 
the sleeping accommodations of artists 
en route. 

* * * 

**What made that prima donna demand your 
discharge?” 

“| wrote an article,”’ replied the press 
agent, “‘saying that she sings like an angel. 
She said she saw no reason for compli- 
mentary reference to anybody's singing 
except her own.” 

* * * 


A West Virginia paper has been hold- 
ing a contest to determine the “favorite 


opera.” In the list of six works for 
which votes are to be cast is this one: 
eee CARMEN By Masenet. 


Well, there’s nothing like educating the 
people to a knowledge of musical affairs. 
* aK * 


Music Teacher—‘*Your daughter is im- 
proving, but when she gets to the scales 
| have to watch her pretty closely.” 

Mother—‘‘That’s just like her father. 
He made his money in the coal business!” 

* * # 


“The love songs of the Omahas are al- 
ways sung at dawn,” says Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella in MUSICAL AMERICA in 
her article on Alice Fletcher and Indian 
music. , 

At dawn? How unromantic! That may 
be all right for real Indians, but it 
would never do for the “Indians on 
Broadway.” At least, if they did sing 
love songs at dawn it would not be upon 
arising, but while on their way home 
from some all-night cabaret. 

+ * + 


Old Biffleigh, after thinking ruefully of 
the gas and coal that were being con- 
sumed downstairs, was just dropping off 
to sleep when he was roused by a moan- 
ing noise from below. 

“Eva,” he bellowed, making his way 
to the top of the stairs. “Eva! What 
on earth is that howling down there?” 

“Howling, pa! Why, it’s Mr. Chuffer 
singing ‘Love Me and the World Is 
Mine.’ ” 

“Then, for goodness’ sake, love him,” 
growled Biffleigh, “and perhaps he’ll go 
and look after his property!” 





in the Beethoven Concerto.” 





Steinway Piano 


Clima “Yoediach i booking for Che coming ceason 


“Theodore Spiering is one of the really mature violinists. A warm and noble tone, 
an elegant and well grounded technic in all details, viz., his playing of the cadenza 





Inquiries to Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York J) 
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THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. To equal this 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. But the in- 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd St., New York City 





























Eddy Brown Joins Maine Colony 
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Eddy Brown, the Noted American Vio- 
linist at His Summer Home, Seal Har- 
bor, Me. 


A MONG the musicians who are making 

their summer homes at Seal Harbor, 
Me., this year is Eddy Brown, the young 
violinist, whose first American tour 
proved so successful last season. Mr. 
Brown and his mother, his constant com- 
panion during his sojourn abroad, study- 
ing and concertizing, have taken a house 
for the months of June, July and Au- 
gust. 

There the violinist works and plays, 
preparing his répertoire for his next 
season’s tour. 

He is also fond of sport and is known 
in the colony of summer guests for his 
ability “out in the open” as well as in 
the concert hall. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith._—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Brings Charges Against Concert and 
Choir Agents 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A few days since I was talking with 
a woman friend of mine, who is a book- 
keeper, but who, owing to illness in her 
immediate family, has had to give up her 
position, and is now looking for another. 
That day she had registered with several 
reputable agencies, and in looking at the 
receipts they had given her for the reg- 
istration fees she had paid I noticed that 
in each case the money was payable to 
her on demand, unless a position were 
secured for her, in which case the agency 
retained the fee and also claimed part 
of her salary. 

I am a singer who, after study both 
here and in Europe, felt that my degree 
of attainment merited my looking for 
professional engagement; naturally, I 
turned to the church and concert agen- 
cies and willingly paid the fees asked, 
after having had an audition. I booked 
with three church agencies whose fees 
were ten dollars, five dollars and three 
dollars respectively, and with a teacher’s 
agency whose fee was two dollars. I also 
signed with a concert manager, who 
promised tours and big engagements, and 
whose price for beginning an advertis- 
ing campaign for me was one hundred 
dollars ($100), with the same amount 
to be paid in six months, and again at 
stated intervals, until the amount paid 
should be five hundred dollars ($500), 
after which he was to take a percentage 
of my earnings. 

Now, after nearly a year, the result 
of all these bookings has been—abso- 
lutely nothing. Two of the church agen- 
cies sent me one trial each, and the other 
sent four, and I believe it to be a thor- 
oughly reliable concern. For three of 
these six trials I found that the soprano 
had been chosen before I sang; for the 
other three trials there were a score or 
more trying, so my chance of engage- 
ment was small, especially as I had not 
had New York experience. The school 
agency sent me notice of two small 
teaching positions in remote towns and 
these I did not care to accept. 

As for the concert manager, he has 
not procured for me a single engage- 
ment of any kind and has not, I think, 
even put my name in print; I have ample 
cause for believing now that he never 
had intention of doing so. He gave me 
letters to several other managers and 
theatrical people, but I found I could 
gain access to these men without his 
letters and that in some cases they did 
harm to my cause. He has not, of 
course, had the temerity to claim any 
but the first hundred dollar payment, 
and his only excuse in the whole matter 
is that “things did not turn out as he 
expected.” Needless to say, my money 
has not been refunded. 

I realize, of course, that the agent can 
lay the blame at the singer’s door by 
Saying she did not “make good,” but are 
these agents not supposed to be compe- 
tent judges of singing and should they 
hold out to applicants promises of en- 
gagements in which they know the singer 
cannot “make good”? I know of a case 
where an agent took a fee from a gir] 
whom he knew to be capable only of 
smaller things, and then asked her to 
sing a performance of “The Messiah” on 
short notice, and criticized her because 
she refused to try. 

The concert manager of whom I spoke 
above took a fee of one hundred and 
fifty dollars ($150) from a friend of 
mine, a baritone, promising him a tour 
of several weeks with a well-known so- 
prano, who had been, by chance (?), in 
the manager’s office when my friend 
sang; he, my friend, was led to believe 
that she was there specially to hear him 
sing and that she was pleased with his 
work and had accepted him as co-artist 
on her coming tour. The tour did not 
materialize and later on my friend found 
that no blame was to be attached to the 
lady, for, though she had expressed com- 
mendation of his work, she was not ex- 
pecting to go on tour and had been un- 
aware of the reason she was invited to 





be in the manager’s office on that particu- 
lar afternoon. 

I realize, too, that singing is not a 
thing that can be standardized as is 
bookkeeping, but it seems that there 
should be a law made by which I should 
have, even as my commercial friend has, 
some guarantee of having a position se- 
cured for me, or my money refunded. 

I do not blame this lack of result upon 
my lack of ability either, for | find that 
my work constantly grows and I am hav- 
ing opportunities of being heard in pub- 
lic, and I am encouraged by the com- 
mendation I am receiving. I am also 
teaching with success and feel that I am 
making a place for myself in the musical 
life of New York, but I can quite truth- 
fully say that any success I have had 
has been entirely due to my own efforts 
and the assistance of a few kind friends, 
and not to the help of any of these agents 
or managers to whom I paid registration 
fees. 

One agent told me that he himself 
had never been able to learn to sing, as 
it was a “trick” few got and his teacher 
had told him that he had brains for 
everything but singing. How can such 
a man judge of the prospects for growth 
and success in another singer? He knows 
nothing of the process of development 
along artistic lines, and unless one is 
an arrived prima donna, I suppose one 
stands small chance of any returns from 
the fee paid him. Why then should he 
be allowed to accept a fee, unless he 
feels that he can find a place for that 
particular singer’s gifts and abilities? 

Another manager informed me that he 
certainly hoped to do something for me 
(this after he had sent me no trials 
and I had looked him up after several 
weeks), if there was “anything doing”— 
by which, I presume, he meant if any- 
one should come to him and inquire for 
singers. Now, if that man is the kind 
who cannot look up business and keep 
“things doing,’ why should he accept a 
fee from me, who have no guarantee as 
to his business ability or standing? 

If I were a failure in my chosen pro- 
fession, I might, as I presume many do, 
simply allow matters to take their course 
and lay the blame to my own lack of 
ability. But such is not the case. I am 
sueceeding and have cause to believe I 
shall continue to do so, on larger and 
larger lines, but my success, at least so 
far, has certainly come through my own 
efforts and not through those of any 
manager it has yet been my good for- 
tune to meet. 

Can nothing be done to guarantee to 
the worthy, ambitious student, who tries 
to gain entrance to the professional 
world, some return for money invested? 

This appeal is made to you, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, because of your foremost place 
as a musical journal, and because of our 
belief in your desire to advance the mu- 
sical interests of American. 

Yours truly, 
“MUSICAL JUSTICE.” 

New York, June 30, 1916. 





“Exclusiveness” of the Litchfield County 
Festivals 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I for one am amazed and indignant at 
Mephisto’s writing and MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S printing the article which appeared 
in your issue of June 17 concerning the 
Norfolk concerts of this year and the 
statements of that article as respects the 
founders and generous patrons of the 
Litchfield County Choral Union. The 


personalities of the article are beneath 
notice, but there are in it two absolute 
misrepresentations concerning the Choral 
Union itself and in its management that 
deserve to be corrected. First, the state- 
ment that the Norfolk concerts “really 
and principally foster the idea of social 
exclusiveness among those who attend, 
including the performers,” is absolutely 
untrue. 

The Litchfield County Choral Union 
is composed of several local unions of 
one of which, the Winsted Union, I am 
a member and was for five years its 
president, and know whereof I speak. 
Its organization and membership is ab- 
solutely democratic. 

Mr. Stoeckel has nothing to say as to 
its officers and its members. The first 
are elective and its members are elected 
by a committee of its officers and after 
examination by its conductor. These 
members, many of whom are workmen 
in shops and women clerks, stenogra- 
phers and teachers, have in their own 
charge the distribution of the invitations 
to the concerts, four in number to each 


chorus member, so that the audience in- 
cludes all conceivable “classes” in the 
community, to use that word “class” 
merely for convenience and not in an 
invidious sense. There could not be a 
more representative or democratic or 
popular audience than the one which an- 
nually gathers at the Norfolk concerts. 

These Unions have their own annual 
dues, expense for music books, etc., the 
service of the conductor and transporta- 
tion charge only being furnished by the 
founders of the County Union. 

As to the second charge that “musical 
critics are subject to hardship” through 
“writing notices which Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel do not approve and the intima- 
tion that frank and fair criticism of the 
concerts is impossible, I wish te say that 
for fifteen years I have written frankly 
and at times critically of the concerts, 
both as regards the new works initially 
rendered and the work of the soloists as 
well. I ventured such a criticism this 
year concerning the initial rendition of 
Mr. Loeffler’s great, but to the lay mind 
mystic and somewhat puzzling work, and 
I have in hand a letter thanking me for 
my reviews from one of the persons 
whose fairness is in your article im- 
pugned. 

The whole article was in my judg- 
ment utterly unwarranted and inexcus- 
able and should be repudiat:d or apol- 
ogized for by a paper that professes to 
stand for dignity, honor and fairness in 
musical matters in America. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE W. JUDSON. 

Winsted, Conn., June 21, 1916. 





[Mr. Judson’s letter is printed in con- 
formity with the custom of MUSICAL 
AMERICA to give all sides a hearing. Mr. 
Judson, however, has taken to himself 
and to his organization criticism which 
was never directed at him or at it. The 
only criticism that was made of the fes- 
tival given at Norfolk, Conn., was to the 
effect that as it is managed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoeckel, it tends to the establish- 
ment of social exclusiveness. This, of 
course, had no reference whatever to the 
manner of organization or methods of 
running the various choirs.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. } 


A Tribute to Rafael Joseffy 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In the last issue of your paper I saw 
the article suggesting a memorial to 
Rafael Joseffy. I, as one of his pupils, 
feel that too much cannot be said about 
him, and think that this would be a most 
noble and fitting thing to do. It was a 
wonderful inspiration and privilege to 
work with him, and his memory will al- 
ways be dear to me. As a man, so un- 
ostentatious, so lovable and charitable— 
these were some of the beautiful traits 
that this man possessed. He was a real 
musical spirit, working for the good of 
all. I sincerely hope that something can 
be done to keep his memory alive. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTINE BURNHAM. 
Hartford, Conn., June 30, 1916. 








Campaign Bearing Fruit 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund’s efforts for the develop- 
ment of music as an art in America are 
bearing fruit. The National Association 
of Piano Merchants and the National 
Association of Piano Manufacturers have 
caught the inspiration, as was plainly 
evident at the last convention. These 
two associations will doubtless both be- 
come more useful and more powerful in 
the future than they have ever been. 

With best wishes, we are 

Yours very truly, 

WEAVER ORGAN & PIANO Co., INC., 

W. S. Bond, Secretary and Treasurer. 

York, Pa., June 27, 1916. 





Ravinia Park’s Opera Plans 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Can the editor or anyone else give me 
information as to the season of summer 
opera at Ravinia Park, Chicago, as to 
the opening, the artists engaged or the 
répertoire? 

Best wishes for the continued success 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, the greatest paper 
of its kind on earth. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. DUGAN. 

Vanceburg, Ky., June 26, 1916. 





[The Ravinia Company has announced 
that the répertoire will include the fol- 
lowing operas: 


“Martha,” “Mignon,” “Manon,” “Lohegrin,”’ 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,’ “Louise,” “Jewels 


of the Madonna,” “Tales of Hoffman,” 
“Faust,” “La Bohéme,” ‘“Afda,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
“Madama Butterfly,” “I Pagliacci,” ‘“Rigo- 
letto,” “Romeo and Juliet,’’ “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,”’ ‘Secret of Suzanne,” “Thafs,” 
“Tosca,” and “La Traviata.” 


Among the artists engaged are Mabel 
Garrison, Estelle Wentworth, Marguerite 
Beriza, Morgan Kingston, Millo Picco, 
Morton Adkins, Henri Scott, Louis 
D’Angelo and William Schuster, with 
Richard Hageman conductor.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. | 





A Violinist’s Query 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I would like to know the exact correct 
distance (inside measurement) from the 
bridge to the nut at the end of the finger- 
board on a violin. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am 

Yours very truly, 
“VIOLINIST.” 





|The length of scale of a perfect mode! 
violin (or the distance between the 
bridge and nut) is thirteen inches. The 
length of body is fourteen inches.—Edi- 
tor, MUSICAL AMERICA.] 





Full of Inspiration 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is with much pleasure I inclose 
cheque for renewal of my subscription 
for MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Its pages are full of inspiration and 
enjoyment, for both teacher and stu- 
dent, and an unfailing source of infor 
mation upon all matters of musical in- 
terest. 

With much appreciation, 

Most cordially, 
MARYON MARTIN. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 

June 24, 1916. 








MYRTA 


GILKINSON 


Lyric Soprano 


285 St. Nicholas Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Now on Tour 


MARIE 


S§ UNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE 'F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 


ee GESCHEIDT 


instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
Studios 817-834 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Circle 


CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST- COMPOSER 











Latest Songs: ‘‘The Awakening’’— “Lindy” —‘‘The 
Merry Month of May’’—‘‘My Marjorie’’—" T'was 
You’’—‘‘Daybreak’ —‘‘My Hero-ette.”’ 








| A 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 


gogue of Berlin. Now in NEW YORK. 
| Studio: 45 W. 76th St. Tel. Schuyler 10080 
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Address, 
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Arthur Nevin 


Composer and Teacher of Theory 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
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ANN ARBOR CLOSES 
EVENTFUL SEASON 


University School of Music 
Awards Diplomas at Annual 
Commencement 


ANN ARBOR, MIcH., July 1.—The 
school year just closed has been an un- 
usually successful one at the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, and a large 
increase in attendance was_ recorded, 
many students being present from prac- 
tically every State in the Union, and an 
unusually large proportion of them be- 
ing professional musicians or students 
of unusual advancement. 

At the annual commencement exer- 
cises held at the University School of 


Music, June 22, the following musical 
program was given, followed by an ad- 
dress, delivered by Dr. Francis W. Kel- 
sey, president of the University Mu- 
sical Society, after which Dr. Albert A. 
Stanley, director of the School of Music, 
gave an address. He also presented the 
diplomas and certificates to the grad- 
uates as follows: 


“Tarantella,” Liszt, Earl S. Epps; “Im 
Herbst,” Robert Franz, “Allah,” A. Walter 
Kramer, Alice Bliton; “Etude Artistique,” 
Godard, Alzora Crowcombe; “Caprice Es- 
pagnole,’’ Moszkowski, Altha Heffelbower; 
“Chanson Révée,’’ Maurice Pesse, ‘““‘Wir Wan- 
delten,’”’ Brahms, ‘“‘When Your Dear Hands,” 
Frank LaForge, Mrs. Flora Westerman- 
Lowry, and “Pastorale Variée,”’ Mozart, Elsie 
B. Lincoln. 


The graduates are the following: 


Artist diplomas: Alice Bliton, Alzora Crow- 
combe, Earle Saward Epps, Altha Bernice 
Heffelbower, Elsie Beatrice Lincoln, Flora 
Westerman-Lowry. 

Normal displomas: Hazeldean B. Crosby, 
Pansy Johnson, Mabel Georgeanna Murphy, 
Grace Carleton Richards, Gladys Viola 
Seelye, Helen A. Showerman, Edna M. 
Swigart. 

Certificates: Lorena Mae Davis, Bessie M. 
Elliott, Irene Laura Burniss, Isabel W. Hoag- 
land, Edith Lyle Hosking, Louise Ingersoll, 
Tilda Ovid Jensen, Sally M. Lanson, Barbara 
J. Mater, Grace Ola Roeser, Doris Mabelle 
Willbee, Elizabeth Bertha Zerwekh. 


Elaborate plans are being made for 
the summer session, which will begin on 
July 3 and will continue for eight weeks. 
The following members of the regular 
faculty will be in charge of the work: 


Dr. Albert A. Stanley, director; Theo- 
dore Harrison, head of the vocal department ; 
Albert Lockwood, head of the piano depart- 
ment; Earl V. Moore, head of organ depart- 
ment, and instructor in history, theory, etc.; 
Frances L. Hamilton, instructor in piano; 
Nora Crane Hunt, instructor in voice; Ada 
Grace Johnson, instructor in voice; Harrison 
A. Stevens, instructor in piano; Nell B. 
Stockwell, instructor in piano; Marian Stru- 
ble, head of the violin department at Hills- 
dale College, and a distinguished alumnus of 
the University School of Music, instructor in 
violin; Kenneth Neville Westerman, instruc- 
tor in voice. 


The first weekly complimentary con- 
cert will be given Wednesday evening, 
July 5, at which time Charles Frederick 
Morse, a prominent organist of Detroit, 
Mich., will appear as guest soloist, while 
Ada Grace Johnson, soprano, of the 
School of Music faculty, will be heard in 
several groups of songs. C. A. &. 





William Simmons Sings Gade Cantata 
with Church Choral Club 


At the concert of the Choral Club of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, W. W. Bross, director, Wil- 
liam Simmons, the gifted baritone, sang 
the solo part in Gade’s “Erl-King’s 
Daughter” in splendid style. He has 
sung this cantata a number of times 
during the last season and makes his 
part in it highly effective. The solo 
quartet of the church, Florice Chase 
Haight, soprano; Hilda Deighton, con- 
tralto; Franklin Thomas, tenor, and Ver- 
non Archibald, baritone, sang individual 
groups of songs in the first part of the 
program. The chorus of mixed voices 
Sang part songs by Garrett, Hatton, 
Bantock and Macfarlane, as well as its 
Share in the Gade cantata, in a satisfy- 
ing manner. 





Myra Pond Hemenway of Boston pre- 
sented a large class of piano pupils in 
recital at Steinert Hall, Boston, on June 
22. Assisting soloists were Ruth Stick- 


ney. violinist, and Hazel Lafricaine, ’cell- 
ist. 














THE ORGANIZATION OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION IN THIS COUN 


A Period of Great Visions at Hand—Need of Emphasizing the Spiritual Element—Factors of 
True Progress—Movements Tending to a Genuine Organization—The National Con- 
servatory That Is to Come 








By GEORGE HENRY HOWARD 
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ENTURIES ago a great genius 
evolved in heart and brain a mag- 
nificent vision. When that vision ma- 
terialized it was a joy and a glory and 
has remained so through all ages suc- 
ceeding. 

Michael Angelo’s vision of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral at Rome was his own posses- 
sion for a time, but it became a reality 
for the inspiration of thousands upon 
thousands, 

A few centuries later a body of men 
had a great vision which likewise proved 
no mere dream, and, after the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, the new 
nation became an inspiration to millions. 
It has given the world three great object 
lessons: The first is the lesson of the 
power of the individual; the second is the 
power of associated individuals shown in 
the motto, “In union there is strength;” 
the third is the power of the altruistic 
spirit shown in national movements as 
well as in personal initiative. 

Now in the twentieth century, again, 
a single man has had a vision and has 
proclaimed it. At once the note of Amer- 
ican Musical Independence which he has 
sounded stirred the pulses and awakened 
the spirit of hundreds of thousands in 
the musical world. It is moving mightily 
in this nation of one hundred millions. 

The first object lesson mentioned above 
seems to be in a way of new realizations; 


the power of the individua! is often 
greater than he realizes. La Rochefou- 
cauld said, “We _ really have more 


strength than good-will to use it, and 
merely to excuse ourselves to ourselves 
we often consider things impossible.” 
(Many who can help in this propaganda 
for Musical Independence will not do so 
because of doubt, but thousands are 
awake and doing their part.) 

Our nation is yet youthful. We are 
especially so regarding our musical ex- 
perience and achievements. 

But all careful, thoughtful observers 
will agree that this young nation is be- 
ginning to plan its career with many 
elements of serious purpose. The time 
of drifting, of wild youthful impulses or 
idle enthusiasms is rapidly passing. 


Tests for Great Visions to Come 


The period of great visions is here. 
Any such vision, however, if it is to be 
unfolded to its best fulfilment, needs to 
be dealt with in the use of the following 
five questions: 

1. Does it commend itself in view of 
historic precedents? 

2. Is it in harmony with prevailing 
needs? 

3. Is 
truth? 

4. Does it finely meet practical issues? 

5. Is it in good accord with the finest 
ideals of the present period? 

Question No. 1 demands a careful re- 
gard for wise counsels from the best 
thinkers and most scholarly students of 
musical history. 

Question No. 2 will require the judg- 
ment of men who are active in the work 
and business of musical instruction and 
who are preéminently conversant with 
musical conditions of the present period. 

Question No. 3 should come before men 
of philosophic insight and of judicial 
ability. 

Question No. 4 will appeal with special 
force to men of musical affairs and en- 
terprises. 

Question No. 5 will have to be an- 
swered by men of large spiritual insight 
as well as broad experience as educators 
in music. Such men should be brought 
together in council for untrammeled dis- 
cussion of new movements. 

In the organization of musical educa- 
tion we are planning for the benefit of 
generations and centuries to come and 
no one system or set of systems can be 


it well grounded in universal 


expected to form a suitable foundation 
tor any institution or institutions. He is 
a poor observer of musical progress who 
has not learned that, “Our little systems 
have their day, and soon cease to be.” 

In this age of rapidly unfolding human 
events, a musical system rarely lives 
longer than ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
and is then superseded by another, sup- 
posed to be superior to anything before 
devised. But truth itself is so perma- 
nent that we may well assert that it may 
rightfully be considered the foundation 
and whatever forms of organization are 
employed in the great movement which 
we are considering must have a solid 
substructure of truth supporting them. 
Otherwise our superstructure will be like 
too many hastily conceived and poorly 
executed American plans in the musical 
world. Hence the importance and the in- 
dispensability of the tests for each vision. 


A Few Pertinent Questions 


Why does opera not achieve more con- 
stant success as a musical enterprise in 
our country? Why, although we have 
acquired, in recent years, a considerable 
number of large opera houses, strong or- 
chestral and choral forces and various 
forms of musical resources, why, we ask, 
is there still lacking an insistent, effec- 
tual, result-producing public demand for 
this form of musical art? There will be 
some earnest thinkers and observers who 
will agree with the writer in affirming 
that the millions of dollars which have, 
more or less unwisely, been expended on 
some of these operatic enterprises might 
better have been used in laying the 
foundations for them. It is not to be 
wondered at that they quickly crumble 
when the foundations for them were so 
inadequate. Concerning the foundations 
of such forty-story structures some state- 
ments will be made at a later stage in 
this discussion. 

One more question may be asked here, 
which is plainly connected with the pre- 
ceding: Can one class in society ever be 
depended upon, however large its finan- 
cial outlay, to sustain so important an 
institution as the opera? Is not the so- 
cial and spiritual need of large masses 
of the people at the bottom of the perma- 
nence of the opera? Must not this truth 
be regarded as one of its foundation 
stones? 

It is my aim to set forth a number of 
desirable factors in the active efforts 
which are being put forth in various ex- 
isting movements and others about to 
arise in this country. Such movements 


are: Planning of schools and conserva- 
tories; standardization of instruction; 


origination and exploitation uf new sys- 
tems; publication of new and more prac- 
tical text-books; a more general move- 
ment for the permanence and broader 
success of orchestral and choral forces; a 
considerable broadening of curricula in 
conservatories and music schools. We 
shall not attempt to consider all of these 
movements, but only a few of those which 
seem immediately important. 

Some new factors in musical progress 
will also be considered in the hope that 
these particular phases of musical ac- 
tivity may contribute somewhat effec- 
tively to the organization of musical edu- 
sation which is beginning to be evolved 
in our country, as the writer confidently 
believes. 


The Broad Idea of Education 


Our view of education for the musician 
must include something more than the 
idea of training. All plans for genuine 
educational work will of necessity be 
based on training, on growth and on 
adaptation. The personality to be edu- 
cated, that is, unfolded, is a spirit. Music 
teachers too often think of it as a tem- 
perament, or a mere human being. 

We must, however, in any adequate 
view of the matter, regard this humanity 
as something more than this—a being 


created in the image of God and there- 
fore truly a spirit—that is, intellect, 
sensibility, will, heart, conscience, reason, 
affection, judgment—and all the unseen 
forces and factors that you can put into 
the catalog and name them wholesome, 
true and good—genuine manhood factors. 

Mark well, we say unseen forces; 
the mental vision of thousands of peeple 
does not grasp them with any suitable 
realization. 

It is possible that the highest and finest 
of our present ideals of education may 
seem very crude at the close of another 
decade. Do we not need to incorporate 
into their present processes of formation 
certain other elements—elements which 
are too often overlooked in the rush of 
American musical life? 

We too often forget that growth needs 
to proceed downward as well as upward 
and outward. Does not the aim for 
breadth sometimes lead to superficializ- 
ing? Does not high aspiring sometimes 
carry us away from the foundations? In 
the book of Job we find these words: “Be- 
hold God exalteth by his power: who 
teacheth like him?” 

Are not the instructions of the Great 
Teacher needed constantly by music-edu- 
cators in unfolding their educational 
movements, and in laying their deep 
foundations for noble institutions? Are 
not these important items in the processes 
for maturing and rounding out our edu- 
cational ideals? 

No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Any system which has little regard 
for the intellect will fail. Therefore 
every musical system, if its long life is 
to be assured, must contain work for the 
intellect. Schools must insist on study 
about music, as well as study of music. 
Analysis, comparison, calculation, con- 
trast, differentiation, grouping, general- 








ization—all these intellectual exercises 
must have their place in the daily 
routine. And they must have this place 


through years of study. Study apart 
from practice, is indispensable to all edu- 
cational organizations. The rule, “No 
day without practice,” is needful. Kqual- 
ly needful is the ruiz, ““No day without 
study.” Hence all plans of education in 
music must make ample provision for 
daily work that trains the intellect apart 
from the sensibilities or will. It is 
especially incumbent on all educators in 
music to contend for this truth, and to 
strive earnestly for its maintenance. It 
is the conviction of the writer that the 
education of the sensibility and the will 
is better understood at present than that 
of the intellect in musical activities. But 
it is imperative that anything which 
claims to be a broad educational outline 
shall aim constantly and methodically for 
the symmetrical unfolding of the inner- 
most man and shall deal with man as a 
spirit. 
Tendencies to Be Resisted 


In the new movements which are con- 
stantly arising, it is easy to become 
stirred over novelties or “practical re- 
sults” or “splendid achievements” or 
“pedagogical authority” or “consistent 
new methods.” As before stated, fine as 
these things may be, excellent as may be 
their spirit and aims, we must not fail 
as educators to bring every one of them 
to the five tests before named. Great 
tides of feeling will arise in favor of 
thig* system or that and thousands will 
give it their allegiance in hasty impulse. 
Nevertheless, we must discount systems 
or institutions or movements which do 
not aim at ideals of musical education 
which is highly spiritualized, and which 
therefore deals with specific problems of 
conceptive and creative labor. It is safe 
to affirm that within the next decade 
many a battle royai will be fought in our 
country between hosts of ignorance, re- 
action and prejudice on the one side, and 
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hosts of musical progress, spiritual 
awakening and world renaissance on the 
other. 


Factors of True Progress 


We must give our allegiance to the 
true heart, to the earnest worker, to the 
intelligent thinker, to the steadfast en- 
durer in these contests. Such men and 
women are to be found in the smallest 
towns and in the largest cities. Their 
ideals and experiences are things to be 
cherished as important factors in new 
movements. 

There is many a music school in our 
land where the students number less than 
a hundred, but in many of those schools 
the highest ideals are striven fur and the 
most worthy sacrifices are made for 
music. In such schools, among such stu- 
dents and teachers, we find some of the 
best influences; and these are the in- 
fluences which are mightiest in their im- 
petus for the coming musical renaissance. 

Likewise in our large cities are to be 
found men and women who are not al- 
ways “in the limelight” but who are wise 
counsellors and strong helpers in every 
good cause. There are musically conse- 
crated workers, too, in our universities 
and colleges, and their intelligence, re- 
search and educational influence must 
count for much in our new activities, but 
never to the exclusion of these above- 
mentioned though humbler and yet al- 
most inestimable sources of progress. 
Those forms of false American strivings 
which consider only great enterprises 
and which associate themselves only with 
“those who are in the swim” need to be 
reasonably discounted. We may be right- 
fully suspicious of a “diamond” which 
weighs a large number of ounces. Ra- 
dium is still too precious to be bought by 
the pound. 

There is a certain teacher in a certain 
small town who is not widely known, who 
will nevertheless have a powerful in- 
fluence on educational progress within a 
decade. “Why this statement?” do you 


ask? 
a sacrificer and an endurer. He com- 
bines idealism and substantial character. 
He is alluded to here simply as a type. 
These are things to be fostered as basic 
factors in progress. 


Organization 


Two or three differing things might be 
understood by the word organization: 
First, the rapid, hasty reader might un- 
derstand it as a scheme gotten up in a 
few days, or a month or a year or two; 
and he might further think of it as a 
plan to be exploited by a large amount 
and variety of more or less efficient ef- 
forts for some grand result. This 
thought we desire to exclude; the writer 
believes too profoundly in the supremacy 
of spiritual over material forces for this 
first use of the word. Again, organiza- 
tion may be thought of as the result of 
the association of a large body of people 
animated by one high purpose, and moved 
by profound convictions of real need and 
impelled to action by the inspiration of 
lofty truths. This is the principal mean- 
ing that we desire to attach to the word 
organization. A third meaning to be 
unfolded from the word is found in 
natural law, but will be only barely 
hinted at here, and it is this: In the 
natural world, crystallization and organic 
life are two differing forms of existence. 
In the former, no type of vitality is usu- 
ally recognized; the latter is recognized 
by more or less abounding vitality. 

Organization, in the latter higher 
sense, will result in our national musical 
life, if conceptive and creative activities 
prevail as they undoubtedly wi!l in course 
of time. Indeed American musicians are 
moving toward this ideal at the present 
time. 

Musical education has hitherto been in 
a relatively unorganized condition in our 
country, taken as a whole. The term 
“musical education” has widely signified 
training in performance, acquirement of 
a répertoire, and the solution of various 
musical problems on paper, while the 
intellectually “weightier matters of the 
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ful food, rest, coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in the surf, 
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such a gift as well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your power. 
sand of these mothers and children are waiting for invita- 

tions to our Sea Breeze Sum- 
> mer Home. 
many as you will for a day, a 
week or a fortnight. Allow 50 
cents a day or $3 a week for 
each person, and direct your gift 
to George Blagden, Treasurer. 
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Volunteers are wanted in every town to plan a 
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special Sea Breeze vacation funds fo. certain poor 
mothers and children whose circumstances are 
particularly distressing, and whom clubs, socie- 
ties, classeg, schools or churches can adopt as 
their special guests at Sea Breeze. Write for sug- 
gestions for planning a fresh air fund fair in your 
own town or your summer home, 
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Because he is a thinker, a worker, 


law” have been, in greater or lesser de- 
grees, negligible quantities. But teach- 
ers and educators are getting together ; 
associations for musical study spring up 
constantly; standards are being widely 
discussed, and movements have arisen for 
the establishment of music schools on 
more substantial scholastic foundations 
than many existing schools. One of 
these movements, having some thousands 
of dollars already pledged for its work, 
is soon to begin another stage of its 
progress in raising $1,000,000 for en- 
dowment of an institution, with other 
funds to follow in suitable proportion. 
These movements are not the exclusive 
work of a few philanthropists; we allude 


-to movements begun “by the people,” who 


are awakening to the desire for Real 
Education in Music, and who are now 
reaching out and moving forward in 
measures to secure it. The fire of en- 
thusiasm in this movement seems effi- 
ciently kindled. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that wise counsels and judicious 
measures will prevail in this impulse to- 
wards progress of the people and by the 
people. Some earnest and responsible 
educators are associated with it at pres- 
ent. Another importantly significant 
movement is an interstate association of 
music teachers. Such an association if 
conducted in a genuinely fraternal spirit 
will prove a potent factor in national 
musical progress toward organization. 


Regarding a National Institution 


A strong factor in the organization of 
musical education will be the National 
Conservatory, provided it is founded with 
due regard to sound educational prin- 
ciples. Its function as a conserver of 
orchestral and operatic as well as choral 
interests must not overshadow its func- 
tion as a conserver of the interests of 
musical pedagogy, psychology and mu- 
sical science in general. Against tenden- 
cies opposite to this, let all music-edu- 
cators be alert to contend most earnestly. 
The science of acoustics, from the mu- 
sicians’ standpoint, is almost in its in- 
fancy. The fields of psychologic and 
pedagogic philosophy await extensive, 
earnest and methodical cultivation. 

Work of this nature and scope belongs 
distinctly to a National Conservatory. 
The fruits of its labors in these direc- 
tions should and would be widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country and the 
world. By means of such diffused in- 
telligence, the labors of all teachers 
everywhere would be (shall we not better 
say, will be) greatly lightened. Their 
energies will indeed not be lessened but 
more efficiently directed. They will be- 
come better able to proportion the ex- 
periences of enthusiasm and pedagogic 
insight. 

Should a National Conservatory be 
only an institution subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment? Should not a National Con- 
servatory be truly nation-wide in its 
origin? Should not musically intelligent 
people in every State codperate in work- 
ing for its inception? Should the rank 
and file of earnest teachers and music 


lovers wait for millionaires’ gifts? May 
they not contribute themselves? Would 
not such a school then be theirs? Is it 


needful to await the action of a body of 
statesmen in a discussion of two, three 
or five years’ duration? May not earnest 
thinkers and workers from all parts of 
our land write to the musical journals 
their thoughts and convictions regarding 
this great question? 

From such a consensus of opinions 
might not a loftier conception and a 
nobler plan be evolved than from a few 
strong authorities in musical affairs? 
The “wisdom of the many” should surely 
be a contributing factor in this move- 
ment. 

Such an institution should be repre- 
sentative. It should represent helpfully 
many and varied musical interests—the 
interests of composers, of small music 
schools, of public school music, of con- 
servatories, of private teachers of the 
piano, or of singing, or of the violin. It 
should be a powerful helper in many and 
varied musical activities throughout our 
great empire. 

This reciprocal helpfulness would en- 
sure the organic life of such an institu- 
tion in its instruction, in its concerts, in 
its opera, in its departments of research, 
in its dissemination of musical knowl- 
edge. It would also ensure the higher 
standards and more efficient work of ex- 


isting conservatories as well as private 
teachers. 


The Waiters and Objectors 


Concerning any great movement there 
are always those who hold back and raise 
objections. They never help. Many a 
noble cause languishes or utterly fails 
because of their ever ready supply of 
cold water to pour upon it. This class is 
more numerous than that of the workers 
and helpers. These objectors and waiters 
almost always have a faint desire to 
help, but they hold back for the follow- 
ing (ostensibly wise) reasons: They wait 
to see who is going to give to the cause, 
or who is going to work for it, or how 
fast it will grow. These questions are 
wise and needful up to certain limits. 
But the questions of the need for such a 
movement and the good that it will ac- 
complish and of one’s own duty to help 
are just as wise, and more so. Therefore 
we must urge these objectors and waiters 
to become workers and helpers. “Do it 
now” is a good motto for them. 

Now, to concentrate these influences 
which are seething so actively at the 
present period, it is essential that the 
earnest laborers in the field should first 
pledge themselves to constant abiding 
devotion to principles as opposed to sys- 
tems, individuals and authorities. We 
must remember that our cause is, in a 
measure, reformatory, or, if you please, 
revolutionary—the cause of Real Educa- 
tion in Music, based on conceptive and 
creative processes—placing ever on a 
relatively lower plane, thoug’ not need- 
lessly excluding, new expedients, new in- 
ventions, or new literature in its some- 
what sensuous aspects. 


Concentrating Influences 


Further, to concentrate these influ- 
ences, we must also act together as asso- 
ciated fraternities of musicians in rais- 
ing needful funds: 1. For initial move- 
ments. 2. For endowments. 3. For ex- 
tension of educational propaganda. 

Let us strive for the unification of all 
musical forces in one concentrated and 
harmonious effort for suitable organiza- 
tion. 
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Wins Success at Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Festival 


“Rejoice Greatly’ and ‘1 Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth’ prob- 
ably the most keenest anticipated of 
the solo numbers, were made to 
reflect their full measure of joy and 
promise by Miss Combs.” 


—Spartanburg “Herald.” 


“Miss Combs was in_ splendid 
voice and sang with the silvery 
lightness that makes her seemingly 
effortless delivery so charming. 
Her encore, ‘Snowflakes,’ given to 
harp accompaniment, was a_ gra- 
cious reminder of her song recital 
held this winter.” 


—Spartanburg “Herald.” 
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Municipal ‘‘Opera Concerts”’ pera eiemamianeae 


Resumed in Minneapolis 





Joseph Sainton’s Forces Present 
“Pagliacci” in Excellent Fashion 
at the Opening Night—An Able 
Quartet of Soloists 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 25.—The return of 
Joseph Sainton has marked the opening 
of the summer’s season of al fresco con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Municipal Band 
at Lake Harriet and Minnehaha Park. 
The first concert at the Harriet Roof 
Garden Sunday afternoon was the occa- 


sion for an assemblage said to number 
14,000. The pavilion has been enlarged, 
rearranged and renovated to present an 
attractive appearance in itself, while its 
setting against the lake with its wooded 
and illuminated shores, combines in a 
generally enchanting effect. The injunc- 
tion, “Enjoy your parks,” set forth by 
Secretary J. A. Ridgway of the Board 
of Park Commissioners, under whose aus- 
pices and immediate personal supervision 
the concerts are given, finds ready ful- 
filment. 

With the opening of the season, there 
are introduced to Minneapolis four sing- 
ers engaged by Mr. Stinton for the en- 
tire season. They are Kathryn Irving, 
dramatic soprano; Ellinor Navarry, col- 
oratura soprano; Vernon Dalhart, tenor, 
and Edwin Skedden, baritone. They 
will sing at every performance of the 
band during the season—in concert ver- 
sions of various operas on Friday nights 
with chorus and orchestra; on other 
nights in miscellaneous programs. 

Miss Irving comes, a product of Euro- 
pean training and experience, having 
studied for several years in Milan and 
sung the réle of Desdemona at La Scala. 
Her American experience has come 
through concert work, through a season 
at the New York Hippodrome and in 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions. 

Ellinor Navarry has but recently ar- 
rived from Buda-Pesth—the Royal Op- 
era. Vernon Dalhart is a Texan of 
American training and experience, hav- 
ing been associated with the ey 
Opera Company of New York and wit 
Henry W. Savage for several seasons 
and filling many oratorio engagements 
as well. Edwin Skedden, formerly with 
the Gilbert and Sullivan forces, and 
again identified with the réle of Tonio in 
“Pagliacci,” completes the quartet of 
soloists. 

The first “Opera Night” was marked 
by a concert performance of “Pagliacci.” 
The band was reinforced by strings, con- 
stituting orchestral material of seasoned 
worth and efficiency in outlining the 
beauties of the Leoncavallo score. George 
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Soloists with the Minneapolis Municipal 
Band. Reading from the Top: Ver- 
non Dalhart, Tenor; Ellinor Navarry, 
Coloratura Soprano; Kathryn Irving, 
Dramatic Soprano; Edwin Skedden, as 
“Tonio” in “Pagliacci”), Baritone 


Klass is concertmaster. The chorus has 
been augmented numerically and, under 
the preliminary training of Stanley R. 
Avery, developed an agreeable tone and 
familiarity with the parts of which Mr. 
Sainton made good use in his ensemble. 
The very evident good spirits of the 
soloists were contagious in the audience. 
Mr. Skedden’s clear enunciation was a 
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delight in itself, while his use of English 
brought him into close and gratifying 
relation with his hearers. Mr. Dal- 
hart’s familiarity with the tenor rdéle 
inspired confidence and won for him 
many admirers. His style was ad- 
mirable as was that of Miss Irving, 
whose Nedda was appropriately respon- 
sive in vocal and dramatic effect. 

Miss Navarry made her appearance in 
the “Mignon” aria, “Je suis Titania,” by 
Thomas, in Part II of the program, con- 
sisting otherwise of the “Tannhéauser” 
Overture, Elgar’s “Salut d’amour,” a 
Brahms “Hungarian Dance” and Victor 
Herbert’s “American Fantasie,” by the 
band. rk © B. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY HAS 
ITS 14TH COMMENCEMENT 








Exercises of the Chicago Institution Di- 
vided Into Seven Concerts, All 
Well Performed 


CHICAGO, June 28.— The fourteenth 
annual commencement of the Bush Con- 
servatory was unique in several ways 
among music college commencements in 
Chicago. For one thing, the exercises 
were divided into seven different concerts 
and participated in by 142 persons. The 
pupils who took part were not medal win- 
ners, who had competed against other 
members of the same school. In the 
Bush Conservatory there is no competi- 
tion in which one pupil works against 
cthers in the same institution, and no 
medals are granted. The whole scheme 
of commencement exercises is different 
from that in other Chicago music 
schools. 

Four concerts were given over to the 
music programs. Then there was a sep- 
arate expression program and two pro- 
grams were devoted to the junior depart- 
ment of the conservatory. 


The main concert was given Friday 





MICHIGAN 


evening, with a chorus of 100 voices, 
conducted by Edgar A. Nelson, and the 
conservatory orchestra, conducted by 
Guy Herbert Woodard. All seven pro- 
grams ran off smoothly, as scheduled, 
without any hitch. They were largely 
attended and the work of the pupils was 
well received. 

The Bush Conservatory is the only 
Chicago music school which is situated 
among its pupils. The dormitories are 
near the school and the fraternal spirit 
among the students resembles that of 
a college. The other music colleges are 
in the “loop” district, where the com- 
mercial and business center of Chicago 
is located. The Bush Conservatory is 
more than a mile from the “loop,” in its 
own building, the Bush Temple, away 
from the rumble of elevated trains, with 
lots of room and not near enough to 
other schools to lose the unity of inter- 
est possessed by the students. The fact 
that no medals are given out and no 
competitions are held is given by officers 
of the conservatory as a reason for the 
student loyalty. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the 
Bush Conservatory, tells me that it is 
the only music school in Chicago which 
has not paid dividends. 

“We feel that we would rather spend 
our time giving service to our pupils, 
because if we do that, then they bring 
us prestige. Seventeen States are rep- 
resented this year in our graduating and 
certificate class, and all over the country 
our pupils send us other pupils. If we 
spent our time trying to declare big divi- 
dends, we would not be just to our 
pupils.” F. W. 
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MUSICAL FRAUDS AND FICTIONS 





Many Instances Where Falsities Have Permanently Imposed 
Upon the Public—Compositions of One Man Often 
Ascribed to Another and the Name of Nearly Every Com- 
poser of Great Eminence Has Figured in Such Stories 








[By FREDERICK CORDER in “The Etude’’] 








HE art of music abounds in falsities 

of various sorts, but above all in the 
incidents pertaining to its history. All 
history is seasoned with pretty stories, 
from Alfred and the cakes to Washington 
and his little hatchet—tales invented to 
make the study of history a little less 
deadly dull than it is and the personali- 
ties of musicians a little more interesting 
than they are. There is no harm at all 
in this and I should be the last to seek to 
quarrel with innocent fiction of the kind. 
It does no one any harm, for instance, to 
believe that Porpora taught Cafarelli one 
single page of exercises for five or six 
years and then said: “Go, my son; I can 
teach you no more: you are the greatest 
singer in Eurdépe!” Nor to believe that 
once when Pacchierotti was singing, the 


orchestra failed to come in with the ac- 
companiment and upon the singer asking 
the conductor what was amiss the reply 
was, “Sir, they are all weeping!” These 
tales were probably invented or per- 
verted from truth by the singers them- 
selves—or their advertising agents—and 
could have been very differently told by 
the teacher or the conductor. Still, as I 
say, there is no harm in such anecdotes 
except when an amateur collects them, 
gives them a fresh coat of paint and calls 
his book a history of music. But it is 
not quite so innocuous when the compo- 
sitions of one man are ascribed to an- 
other, giving this latter a spurious fame. 
Strange to say, it has happened in the 
case of almost every composer of note 
that some piece has been ascribed to him 
which has added considerably to his repu- 
tation, yet which he never wrote at all. 

Taking the names of the composers al- 
phabetically, to avoid any jealousy, I 
would first admit that there are no spuri- 
ous, nor even doubtful, works of any im- 
portance claiming to be by John Sebas- 
tian Bach. He escapes better than the 
next great B, Beethoven. A piece called 
“Beethoven’s Adieu to the Piano” was 
for many years to be seen in the music 
shops. It had a funereal cover, but I 
never saw the inside nor, I am sure, did 
Beethoven. There was also a piece with 
an amusing history called “The Dream 
of St. Jerome.” Thackeray, in his novel 
of “Philip,” had occasion to say (v. chap. 
32): “There sat my own wife, picking 
out that ‘Dream of St. Jerome’ of Bee- 
thoven, which Charlotte used to play so 
delicately.”” Knowing himself to be no 
musician, the author invented this imag- 
inary work quite in fun. But his numer- 
ous lady readers besieged the music shops 
with inquiries for Beethoven’s “Dream of 
St. Jerome” till one of the more enter- 
prising rose to the occasion and had a 
piece vamped up from one of Beethoven’s 
sacred songs, labeled it with this attrac- 
tive title and sold it for many and many 
a year to good profit. 

It is generally believed that Brahms 
composed the well-known Hungarian 
Dances which did so much to popularize 
his genius. This is not the case: they 
are all gypsy tunes long familiar to Hun- 
garians and all that Brahms did was to 
arrange them as pianoforte duets. Why 
they should have been associated with 
him rather than with any other of the 
numerous and equally skilful transcrib- 
ers I cannot say, but there is not a note 
of Brahms in them—except of course in 
the details of the accompaniments. 


A Story of Dr. John Bull 


Of the old English composer Dr. John 
Bull the tale is told that, traveling in 
Brittany he was shown at the monastry 
of St. Omer a composition in ferty parts. 
He asked and obtained permission to ex- 
amine it at leisure, when in the course 
of a few hours he was found to have 
added forty more parts to it. This story 
is quite true, except that Dr. Bull was 
never in Brittany, there is no monastery 
of St. Omer, and the only composition in 
forty parts ever known to exist is the 
motet by Tallis. To add to this or any 
other such work an additional forty parts 
would be quite feasible, because it must 
be all on one chord to admit of more than 
ten real parts. A far more difficult feat 


was achieved by Bach when he took the 
first movement of his Third Branden- 
burg Concerto, which is in close nine- 
part counterpoint for strings and added 
parts for three oboes and two horns so 
beautifully that they seem to have been 
part of the original design. 

Another ancient English composer, 
William Byrd, lives in memory as the 
composer of a curious puzzle-canon, “Non 
nobis Domini,” which used frequently to 
be sung as a grace before public ban- 
quets. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that it is his, he never claimed it, 
and its phrases are the common stock of 
all writers of this kind of music, walking 
almost straight up and down the scale. 

To enumerate the spurious works of 
Handel would have puzzled even that 
composer himself. His style and mate- 
rial were so identical with those of nu- 
merous Italian and German contempora- 
ries that it is really impossible to say 
which plagiarized which. One thing is 
absolutely certain; the loveliest of the 
songs accredited to Handel, “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair,” in “Jeptha,” is 
not by him at all, but by Steffani. The 
theme known as “The Harmonious Black- 
smith” on which Handel wrote some neat 
variations for harpsichord is generally 
believed to be by Wagenseil and the title 
and story attached to it is known to be 
the invention of one Richard Clark, a 
relative of Barabbas, as Byron would 
call him. 

A large part of the material of “Israel 
in Egypt” is known to have been copied 
without alteration from works by con- 
temporaries, yet these contemporaries 
never awakened a tithe of interest in 
their known works that Handel did with 
his, so we must allow him the ownership 
of “Israel.” 

There is a piece purporting to be by 
Haydn called “The Ox Minuet.” This 
is the forgery of a forgery. In Haydn’s 
life-time an operetta with this title was 
produced, the plot being about a penni- 
less composer satisfying his indebtedness 
to his butcher by composing a minuet for 
the latter’s wedding. The music was a 
hotch-potch, or pasticcio, of various 
trifles by Haydn. The piece was soon 
forgotten but the story survived and was 
applied to the composer himself. The 
minuet written up to this version was of 
much later date and is not Haydn’s at all. 

A set of variations on the march from 
Bellini’s “I Puritani” bears the curious 
title of “Hexameron” and is ascribed to 
Liszt. It is really one of those combina- 
tion works, of which several have been 
written and published, as this was, for 
a charitable purpose. Six of the most 
eminent pianists, including Liszt, each 
wrote one variation and Liszt, in addi- 
tion, wrote little pieces of tutti in be- 
tween. The names are printed in the 
original edition; they included Czerny, 
Kalkbrenner, Pixis and two others, whom 
I forget. 

The very striking short choruses and 
pieces of incidental music known as 
“Lock’s Music to Macbeth” are almost 
certainly a very juvenile work of Henry 
Purcell’s written when he was about six- 
teen. This is not only because a copy 
exists undoubtedly in his handwriting 
but from internal evidence also. The 
“Macbeth” music is simpler than any of 
his known compositions, but considering 
his age this is just what might be ex- 
pected, while the promise of the dramatic 
power afterward displayed in “Dido and 
Afneas” is there almost to a certainty. 


Fanny Mendelssohn’s Works 


With regard to Mendelssohn it will be 
remembered that he had a very gifted 
sister, Fanny. As it was hardly con- 
sidered “the thing” in those days for 
young ladies to figure as composers, Men- 
delssohn published several of her songs 
along with his own. In the earliest edi- 
tions her name was added (in small 
type), but for a long time past the credit 
of that very beautiful song “Italy” has 
been given to Felix. Hiller, a personal 
and close friend of the Mendelssohns, told 
me that two of the “Songs Without 
Words” were also by Fanny, but he never 
said which they were and I fail to find 
one in all the thirty-six that seems as if 
it might be by another hand, so we will 
let that go. 


It was quite a serious blow when I first 
learned that ““Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,” so 
familiar to my ears in childhood, was 
entirely spurious. That there were six 
others all falsely ascribed to the same 
composer, did not matter so much, as I 
had never heard them; but the “Twelfth 
Mass,” which I can play now after half 
a century, from memory—the “Twelfth 
Mass,” with that splendid fugue to the 
Cum sancto spiritu—that this should be 
declared spurious seemed a strange and 
sad thing. As with all the ocher works 
on this black list the strangeness is that 
not only has the forger (believed to be 
one Zulchner) imitated the composer’s 
idiom so accurately, but that the ini- 
trinsic merits of the forgery are so high. 


The Beggar’s Opera 


The once famous “Beggars’ Opera,” 
which is to this day considered as a 
classic, has not a note of music by the 
professed author, Dr. Pepusch; it is a 
mere paste and scissors work, a collection 
of popular airs of the period, harmonized 
and accompanied as simply as possible by 
the arranger, who was, however, a fine 
composer. His original works are all 
still in manuscript in the library of the 
Royal Academy of Music, but this mere 
“not-boiler” achieved deathless fame. 

There is a song very well known to 
singing teachers and called “Tre giorni 
son che Nina.” This has always been 
accredited to the famous Italian writer 
Pergolesi, but a recent article by Mr. 
Barclay Squire disproves this completely. 
It was written in 1749 by Vincenzo 
Ciampi and the curious part of the mat- 
ter is that the song was intended to be 
comic, but the music having a plaintive 
ring, the famous singer, Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, with all a singer’s fine scorn of 
the words and meaning of what she 
sings, initiated the custom of singing it 
pathetically, and a pathetic song it re- 
mains to this day. This is not a solitary 
instance of such perversion, one of Han- 
del’s songs having been treated in the 
same manner, while the extraordinary 
distortion of Dvorak’s little “Humor- 
esque” for piano into a sentimental piece 
for violin will be familiar to all my 
readers. 

The fame of Franz Schubert as a song 
writer is so justly great and enduring 
that it seems a pity that so obviously 
spurious an item as the “Farewell” song 
should have always stood as a specimen 
of his genius. I believe that all the best 
editions of Schubert’s songs include this 
and certainly no popular album would 
dream of omitting it, yet it is well known 
to be by Reichhardt, a contemporary 
writer of “shop ballads.” It is a good 
song, but by no means on the Schubert 
level. 

Most of the popular books on music 
make great capital out of the romantic 
figure of Alessandro Stradella (c. 
1645-81), especially the incident of his 
attempted assassination, which was baf- 
fled by the murderers hearing his beau- 
tiful hymn sung in church and being 
melted to tears. An opera has even been 
written round him and his personality 
endowed with all the marvelous attri- 
butes of Leonardo da Vinci and the Ad- 
mirable Crichton. There is not a word 
of truth in all this; Stradella was a most 
commonplace individual; the murder 
story is a complete myth and the famous 
hymn is by no other than Rossini. Stra- 
della’s own compositions though numer- 
ous are nearly all in manuscript and de- 
serve to remain so. The only one known 
to the world is a Serenata, which Handel 
appropriated and incorporated in “Israel 
in Egypt.” 

Finally, the piece known as “Weber’s 
Last Waltz” is well known to be by Reis- 
siger and not by Weber at all. It is not 
in the least like him. 

This list comprises only the chief in- 
stances where a fraud has permanently 
imposed upon the public. It is needless 
to speak of those numerous cases where 
greedy and unscrupulous publishers have 
endeavored to bolster up quite unworthy 
productions by labeling them with emi- 
nent or foreign names. When we come 
down to the lower walks of musical com- 
position, such cases are to be found by 
the hundred. There is, for instance, an 
easy drawing-room piece called “Wood- 
land Whispers” or “Rustling Leaves” or 
any of fourteen different names. Ten 
different composer’s names have been af- 
fixed to it by the ten different London 
publishers who have from time to time 
pirated it. And it is horrid rubbish any- 
how. 

Origin of Folk Tunes 


As to popular tunes or what are called 
folk tunes, there are hardly any of which 
the true authorship is known, because 
they are so imitated from one another. 
Books have been written about the origin 
of “God Save the King,” which tune can 
be traced in all the minuets of the Tudor 
period. “La Marseillaise” is accredited 
to an amateur, Rouget de l’Isle, but if 


one compares the melody with those of 
“La Brabanconne,” “La Parisienne” and 
other revolutionary songs of the period 
one finds no atom of novelty in it. It is 
merely a parody. The well known “Last 
Rose of Summer” is not by Thomas 
Moore, who only adapted new and charm- 
ing words to a tune that had no actual 
parent. But it is certainly not by Flo- 
tow, as is commonly believed in France, 
Germany and Italy. Flotow introduced 
it into his opera of “Marta” in order to 
give a local color, there being no differ- 
ence in his mind between English and 
Irish. Similarly, Donizetti, in order to 
convey a flavor of Henry VIII, intro- 
duced “Home, Sweet Home” (?) into his 
opera of “Anna Bolena,” and Ambroise 
Thomas introduced a popular modern 
Swedish song into his opera of “Hamlet,” 
not because Ophelia was Swedish but be- 
cause the prima donna who sang the part 
was. As to the origin of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” I told the readers of The Etude 
something about this a little while ago, 
but I was not then aware that Americans 
in general believed Howard Payne to be 
responsible for the tune as well as the 
verses of this immortal song. That is 
not so, and it would be a bold man who 
would venture to name its composer, even 
Bishop’s claim being far from certain. 
He at least believed he composed it, so we 
cannot hold him guilty of either fraud or 
fiction. But fraud and fiction run riot 
through the history of music and of mu- 
sicians. 
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FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
MADE PERMANENT 


Jersey City Association Also 
Changes Its Name and 
Broadens its Scope 


JERSEY CITy, N. J., July 1—A per- 
manent organization has been effected 
by the Jersey City Musical Festival Asso- 
ciation, and officers chosen for the active 
membership, which is to include the chor- 
us. It has been decided to change the 
name to Hudson County Music Festival, 
thereby including other cities in the 
county such as Bayonne, Hoboken and 
North Hudson towns, where a _ great 
many young people interested in chorus 
work live. To do this well, rehearsals 
will be held in the several places next 
fall and the series of concerts given in 


Jersey City in the spring. The associa- 
tion is to have three distinct lists of 
membership—first, the active, who are 
to be the chorus members; then the asso- 
ciate, who will be the same as the pa- 
trons of this year, and the supporting, 
who will have the privilege of attending 
rehearsals, but not the same concert ad- 
vantages as the patrons. 

The chorus now numbers more than 
250 and has chosen for its officers Wil- 
liam Dance of Jersey City as chairman; 
Josephine Dukes, supervisor of music in 
the Bayonne schools, and Frank W. 
Frazer of Jersey City as vice-chairmen; 
Andrew MacOwen and Frieda Sataker- 
ski, as secretaries, and Walter Bellows, 
librarian. During the summer the chor- 
us will endeavor to increase its numbers 
to 500 and rehearsals will start early 
in the fall. The chorus will have an out- 
ing July 15. 

Early in the fall the many who are 
willing to assist as patrons or associate 
members will elect officers. Col. George 
T. Vickers is the present chairman of 
this section of the association and Thorn- 
ton W. Allen its secretary. 

Inez Barbour was the soloist at the 
commencement exercises at the Lincoln 
High School, June 28, when the first 
class to be given diplomas from this new 
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For the coming season he 
is being booked in Concert 
and Recital by ANTONIA 
SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 
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= Karleton Hackett says in the 
= Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 13, 
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| Develop Instrumentalists in Pasadena’s Schools 
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High School Band of Pasadena, Cal. 


| garnering CAL., July 1.—That the 
teaching of instrumental music in 
the public schools is possible and prac- 
tical has been proved in the cast of the 
Pasadena High School. In the past 
three years the department of instru- 
mental music, under the direction of 
Hubert H. Parker, has grown from one 
orchestral class with an enrollment of 
twelve members to _ three orchestral 
classes, a band and an _ instrumental 
music class, the total enrolment of all 
being over 160. Twelve instrumental 
concert programs were given during the 
past school year and the orchestra was 
a feature of the commencement exer- 
cises, June 11. Even the soloists may be 
said to be a school product, for many of 
them have had no instruction beyond the 
time given to each pupil by the in- 
structor. 

In the schools of Pasadena an instruc- 
tor is employed who gives his entire time 
to the orchestra and band department; 
a man who, though primarily a violin- 
ist, has a knowledge of the orchestral 


and band instruments; a man who has 
had experience in symphony orchestra, 
grand and comic opera, as well as varied 
experience as a professional musician. 
Under this man the pupils are given not 
only class work in sight reading and 
ensemble playing; but individual help. 
The individual lessons are necessarily 
short, but the courses follow closely those 
offered at the best music schools and by 
the best teachers. Duet playing has an 
important place. Both beginners and ad- 
vanced pupils avail themselves of the in- 
struction offered in the schools, The only 
cost to the pupil is that of the instru- 
ment and the necessary instruction 
books. Many talented pupils who could 
not afford private instruction are thus 
given an opportunity and in many cases 
have proved the best material in the 
school. The aim of this course is not to 
develop soloists nor to fit for professional 
work (some of the pupils, however, who 
have had only the instruction given in 
school have been able to make some 
money with their playing). Pupils ex- 
pecting to enter the music profession are 
advised to go, if they can afford it, to the 
very best specialist in their instrument, 


The Director, Hubert H. Parker, Is Seen in the Background 


who can give them more individual time 
than they can have in school. The aim 
is to give opportunity to all and to turn- 
out intelligent and accurate players with 
experience in part playing and _ sight 
reading and an appreciation of good 
music. 

Of course there are some failures. 
Some are not fitted for music work of 
any kind and some are not industrious, 
but the number of these failures is small 
because the very shortness of the lessons 
makes it necessary for the pupil to do 
much of his work by himself and this 
tends to eliminate those who are not 
really interested. 

The recent May festival concert 
demonstrated the splendid work that an 
amateur orchestra is capable of doing 
under the proper direction and training. 

The band, a younger organization, is 
also a success. It is undoubtedly true 
that a band is the hardest musical ac- 
tivity to maintain in a public school, but 
it is an inestimable help to the orchestra. 
This band has frequently played at 
athletic events, but has now reached a 
stage where concert music of a _ good 
character is possible, 





high school of Jersey City had a fine 
program. Miss Barbour sang a group of 
Shakespearean songs and other numbers, 
delighting her audience. She was the 
guest of her brother and sister, Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Spence of Jersey City. The 
program for the commencement included 
some good music by the choir of about 
fifty students, and also by the student 
orchestra of about twenty young men 
and women, all under the direction of 
Moritz Schwartz, director of music for 
Jersey City schools and assistant organ- 
ist of Old Trinity, New York. 

The closing days for study have 
brought several interesting recitals for 
music schools in Jersey City. The young 
women who study under Mrs. Bula Cas- 
well Blauvelt gave their program in 
Emory Methodist Church, of which Mrs. 
Blauvelt is the organist, and they had 
also the assistance of Antoinette Bon- 
deau, the soprano soloist of the church 
choir. The program was by the older 
students, and included many piano solos, 
numbers for two pianos and one for four 
players at two pianos and also the organ. 
Those to have a part were Sara Kirk, 
Audrey Loder, Carol and Eleanor Mc- 
Burney, Eleanor M. Patterson, Ethel 
Rose, Ruth Boyd, Ethel M. Van Tassell, 
Isabelle Cherry, Laurine Baker, Dora 
Headden and Edna R. Kennedy. 

The vocal pupils of Mrs. Bessie Sterl- 
ing of Pavonia Avenue held their closing 
recital in the hall of the People’s Palace. 

Meetings for the Jersey City Musi 
cians’ Society have ended for the season, 
but the members are to have a good time 
together, July 11, when they will take 
the boat to Newburgh and go to Mount 
Beacon. Mrs. Henrietta Foster Wescott, 
the president of the society, has com- 
pleted five years as soprano soloist in 
one of the large churches in Orange, and 
early in September will have charge of 
the music in the Episcopal Church in 
Nutley, having a choir of thirty-five to 
direct. This church is installing a new 
$10,000 organ this summer. A. D. F. 














Unique Family Organization Is 
Schehl Sextet of Cincinnati 

















The J. Alfred Schehl Sextet of Cincinnati at Rehearsal 


HE J. Alfred Schehl Sextet of Cincinnati is composed of the six children of J. 
Alfred Schehl, well-known organist-composer and choral director of Cincin- 
nati. Despite their extreme youth, these youngsters, who have inherited much of 
their parents’ talent for music, delight visitors by their charming singing of carols, 
hymns and childhood songs. They sing in German and English and with intuitive 


sense of pitch and tone. 
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Finds Many “Fake” Violins Here 
Masquerading As Old Masters 


By ALBERT CARESSA 
[Mr. Caressa is a noted violin maker of Paris] 








[From the Music Trades] 


HE standstill of our old violin busi- 
ness unfortunately created by the 
present war has allowed me sufficient 
time since its start to come to America 
twice—once in 1915 and at present. 
During the past few years the Amer- 


ican public has become very much in- 
terested in old fiddles, and I have been 
more than amazed to find so many old 
violin collectors in a country which I 
supposed devoted only to business. 

However, the knowledge of old violins 
at large has not so far broadened out to 
the masters of lesser renown, and apart 
from Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, 
Guadagnini, Bergonzi and Ruggiere, 
very little is known of others less famous, 
but at the same time wonderful Italian, 
French, German, English and Dutch vio- 
lin makers, whose masterpieces deserve 
the recognition and admiration of the 
connoisseurs. The reason for this lack 
of knowledge is mostly due to the fact 
that dealers, sometimes unscrupulous, 
but most of the time ignorant, have sold 
under great names, works which have 
nothing at all in common with the mas- 
ters to whom they were ascribed. 


Want Great Names 


Therefore, when I try to interest the 
amateurs here in the wonderful produc- 
tions of Goffriler, Tononi Guidantus, 
Tecchler, Balestrieri, Ceruti, Gagliano, 
Guersan, Boquay, Salomon, Castagneri 
and so many others, as a rule I have 
heard people declare that such makers 
are not sufficiently known and express 
their astonishment as to their real value. 

Americans who know violins and who 
have visited Europe to complete their 
knowledge are very few, and the fake 
violins in the United States are so boun- 
tiful that it is almost impossible for a 
violin lover here to get a fiddle education. 

Furthermore, the desire of having a 
violin bearing a great name is so strongly 
imbedded in the American connoisseur 
that he rather prefers to buy for the 
same price a spurious Guarnerius than 
a real Sanctus Seraphin or a genuine 
Tononi. 

God alone knows how many French, 
Tyrolean and German violins are chang- 
ing hands in America under the names 
of Ruggieri or Guadagnini. 


Need Art Collector’s Instinct 


The knowledge and instinct of Amer- 
ican art collectors does not seem to have 
spread to the masterpieces of the old 
violin makers, and the day that this 
knowledge becomes more general, many 
a fiddle will be put back into its class 
and its nationality. 

I have had the pleasure of finding here 
in the United States several old friends 
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of our house as, for instance, the won- 
derful and spendidly preserved Stradi- 
varius of 1724 belonging to Felix Kahn, 
and which many years back was my first 
big sale. Our predecessor, Gustave Ber- 
nardel, bought this fiddle in 1893 from 
the Count of Virelle, who himself had 
bought it from the Baron Paganini, the 
son of the most famous violinist. When 
the violin was acquired by Bernardel, I, 
then a young man in his employ, was 
sent to London in order to try to sell it 
to the Senor Nicolini, Adelina Patti’s 
husband. He tried the fiddle for half an 


hour and kept it. It changed hands 
several times and finally came to Amer- 
ica, having been acquired by Mr. Kahn 
three years ago in London for 76,000 
francs. My price to Nicolini twenty 
years before was 30,000 francs. 

I also had the pleasure of glancing 
once more over the marvelous Guar- 
nerius del Gesu of the great American 
violinist, Albert Spalding. I brought 
this instrument on my first trip and it 
took Spalding just.one hour to decide to 
acquire it for 100,000 francs. 


Under False Colors 


Casals, the great Casals, perhaps the 
greatest ‘cellist who ever lived, has a 
Bergonzi violoncello which I had the 
honor to sell him. Of course such in- 
struments have got their real names, but 
besides these great of the greats, how 
many violins which left us with authen- 
tic but more modest labels and which I 
have recognized here with faked labels 


of Guarnerius, Amati, Guadagnini and 
others—and they seemed to look rather 
sad to have lost their identity and to 
stall around under false titles which a 
real connoisseur would not be long to 
detect. 

I admit that such frauds take place in 
Europe as well, but on a smaller scale. 
Here you do everything big, and then 
the experts are scarce and the country is 
immense. 

The real serious dealers in old violins 
in the United States are so few that 
they can be counted on one hand and 
still among them there are perhaps one 
or two men who “really know,” and not- 
withstanding there is scarcely a_ city 
where you cannot buy an “old violin” 
with a master’s name for from $400 to 
$1,200. It would perhaps be interesting 
to see such violins, but I prefer not, be- 
cause it would make me sad to see for 
what mischief the names of my dear old 
masters are used. 











Hans Schneider As A Cavalry 
Trooper In Mexico Crisis 











Hans Schneider, Prominent 


One of the characteristic features of 
the musical life of Providence, R. I., for 
years has been Hans Schneider, director 
of the Hans Schneider Piano School, 
writer for the press and kindiy good fel- 
low, as all artists know who have come 
to Providence and been entertained by 


Piano Teacher, with Rhode Island Cavalry 
at Camp Quonset 


him, for his specialty is to seek out the 
tired artists after the performance and 
fill them with good _ cheer. Hans 
Schneider is one of the few musicians 
who have answered the President’s call 
for a National Guard for Mexico. The 
picture represents him with a Rhode 
Island regiment at Camp Quonset. 








POST OFFICE CHORUS HEARD 





Baltimore Department’s Society Makes 
Début in Other Concert 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 29.—The Choral 
Society of the Baltimore Post Office made 
its first appearance during the week at 
the City Club, giving a concert which 
was listened to with a great deal of in- 
terest by friends of the members of the 
society. 

Under the auspices of the Alpha Sun- 
shine Club of Baltimore two concerts 
were given at Albaugh’s Theater, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 26 and 27, the 
proceeds of the concerts being contrib- 
uted to the several charities in which 
this organization is interested. Those 
who supplied the programs were Ro- 
dolfo Fornari, baritone; Karel Havlicek, 
violinist; Carmelita Wilkes, soprano, and 
Malvina Erlich, pianist. The efforts of 
these musicians were appreciated by the 
large audiences which were present each 
evening. 

The pastoral conference of Baltimore 
ministers belonging to the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, has arranged a 
concert to be given by the Schubert Oc- 
tet, a students’ club of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, at Lehman Hall, 
July 6. The club is touring the large 
cities of the East and is giving farewell 
concerts. The members of the organiza- 
tion are E. Schmidt, O. Kutchinski, H. 





Claus, P. Englebert, R. Hayne, A. Katt, 
M. Mueller, P. Weinhold and W. A. 
Hansen. F. C. B. 





Friars Give Concert Party for Spalding 


In view of the honor that has been 
conferred upon him as the first soloist 
with the Civic Orchestral Society at 


Madison Square Garden, July 11, the 
Friars’ Club is arranging a huge con- 
cert party in his honor for that occa- 
sion and will attend to the number of 
about 250. Mr. Spalding will play on 
this occasion the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in E Minor and the Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns. 


REAL AMERICAN FESTIVAL 








Graveure Only Foreign Artist in Maine 
Event—Studio Recitals 


BaNGor, ME., June 30.—Director Wil- 
liam R. Chapman of the Maine Music 
Festival has announced the complete list 
of artists for the twentieth year to be as 
follows: Geraldine Farrar, Nina Mor- 
gana, Eleanor Painter-Graveure and 
Ethelynde Smith; Louis Graveure, Eddy 
Brown, Theodore Karle and Ernest J. 
Hill. The list is notable for the fact 
that with one exception the artists are 
all American. The Festival in this city 
will take place in the Auditorium on Oct. 
5, 6 and 7. 

On Monday evening Grace M. Bram- 
hall of Brewer presented her pupils in an 
organ recital. Those taking part were: 

Ella B. Fifield, Corinne M. Barker, Helen 
M. Ritterbush, May B. Yerxa and William H. 


Callinan, assisted by Stella Eames, contralto, 
and Alice G. Fifield, violoncello. 


Harriet L. Stewart recently presented 
her pupils in their last recital of the 
present season. C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist and teacher, is spending the sum- 
mer at Bristol, Me., where he has re- 
cently built a fine summer heme. 

Orman B. Humphrey, one of the bas- 
soons in the Bangor Symphony Orches- 
tra, is the third member of that organ- 
ization to be prominently connected with 
Company G, Maine regiment. 

The University of Maine Band has the 
distinction of being the only college band 
sent to the front in the crisis with Mex- 
ico, J. L. B. 





Kousnezoff Scores as “Manon” at Opéra 
Comique 


Maria Kousnezeff recently made suc- 
cessful appearances at the Opéra Com- 
ique of Paris in “Manon” and “La Tra- 
viata.” Her splendid voice and her strik- 
ing beauty won prolonged applause. 





The new baritone, Segura-Tallien, who 
is to join the Boston-National Opera 
Company next season, has been singing 
at Bari. 
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By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


EAN-FREDERIC OBERLIN, _ the 
German Protestant pastor and phil- 
anthropist (1740-1826), after whom 
Oberlin College is named, was a man 
whose life was devoted to improving the 
spiritual and zsthetic, as well as the ma- 
terial condition of the inhabitants of 
those Vosgian valleys on the borders of 
\lsace and Lorraine, where wonted rural 


quietudes now re-echo to the thunder 
of the guns of the world war. In his 
teachings he laid stress on the value of 
the esthetic experience in the permanent 
broadening of outlook in life, which from 
its very inception has been a factor in 
Oberlin’s educational mission. And in 
no one branch of esthetics in the aca- 
demic curriculum of the _ institution 
which bears his name have his ideals 
and precepts born better fruit than in 
music, 

From the very foundation of the col- 
lege, in 1833, in which year the name 
of the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll appears in 
the catalogue as Professor of Sacred 
Musie, Oberlin has devoted attention to 
the art. The names of George N. Allen 
(1837-1864), of George W. Steele, who 
succeeded him, and during whose incum- 
bency of the chair of music Oberlin Con- 
servatory became affiliated with the col- 
lege proper, and of Fenelon B. Rice, 
Professor Steele’s successor, “‘to whose 
indefatigable efforts and remarkable 
executive ability it is due that Oberlin 
has grown to be the remarkable institu- 
tion that it is,” all mark mile-stones in 
Oberlin’s progress toward its present 
high standing as an academic center of 
unusual musical importance. 

Prof. Charles Walthall Morrison was 
appointed director of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory on the death of Professor Rice in 
1901 and is its present head. His admin- 
istration has been widely recognized as 
an ideal example of the simultaneous 
development of both the executive and 
artistic sides of a large educational sys- 
tem. No more convincing proof of his 
ability is needed than the fact that 
Oberlin’s reputation as an academic mu- 
sic center has of recent years attracted 
so many young men and women desirous 
of taking advantage of its course (the 
college is co-educational) that it has 
been found necessary to limit the num- 
ber of students at the conservatory to 
four hundred. 

Professor Morrison, whose work as an 
educator has brought him honorary de- 
grees from various academic institutions, 
is aided in his work by a faculty of some 
thirty-seven members, prominent among 
whom are Professor Carter (piano- 
forte), Prof. George Whitfield Andrews 
(organ) and his associate, Prof. Fred- 
eric B. Stivens; Prof. A. S. Kimball and 
EK. George Sweet (singing), and Prof. 
Edward Dickinson (history and crit- 
icism of music). Professor Dickinson, 
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Practical Work in Music Has Been Solved—The Gen- 








in particular, is widely known as the au- 
thor of various notable works in his 
special field: “The History of Music 
in the Western Church,” “The Education 
of a Music-Lover,” “A Study in the His- 
tory of Music” and “Music and the 
Higher Education,” books which have 
established his reputation as a thinker, 


the various departments of musical ac- 
tivity. 

Oberlin gives its students a thorough 
foundation in music for further special- 
ization in whatever branch of the musical 
profession they may wish to pursue. 
Professor Stivens says: “It is too often 


the case that the musician is extremely 


























educator and historian. Many of the 
individual members of the Oberlin music 
faculty are prominent in concert work, 
while others hold responsible choir and 
organ positions in the city of Cleveland. 
No applicant is eligible for an Oberlin 
Conservatory professorship who cannot 
point to at least two years of European 
study, 


Oberlin Ideals 


But what are the underlying ideals of 
all musical effort at Oberlin? To quote 
Prof. Edward Dickinson: “Oberlin is a 
leader in laying emphasis on the value of 
music in general education.” To this 
end it offers simultaneous courses in con- 
servatory and college and gives credit 
on a majoring basis, for practical work 
accomplished, as well as for theoretical 
study. The result is “that every year 
those who take both degrees are helping 
to bring into the musical profession 
young men and women who have a broad 
general education.” And in this very 
connection Professor Dickinson points 
out that among the students who take 
both the conservatory and college courses 
are usually to be found the best per- 
formers. 

It has been said with reason that, on 
the record of actual achievement, “Ober- 
lin is probably the only institution of 
higher learning in the United States in 
which so great an opportunity is offered 
the student to combine in his college edu- 
cation music with the regular curriculum 
of the arts and sciences.” The leading 
European conservatories have served as 
models for the general plan of the school, 
which aims at the production of intelli- 
gent musicians of liberal culture, In all 


Warner Hall, Containing the Large Audi- 





torium of Oberlin College. Above: Ed- 
ward Dickinson, Professor of History 
and Criticism of Music. On Left, Charles 
Walthall Morrison, Director of the Con- 
servatory of Music 


one-sided in his education; for this rea- 
son, and because Oberlin Conservatory 
ranks as a College of Music, the literary 
requirements for entrance are practically 
the same as those required by the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. A graduate 
of a first-rank high school, whose course 
has comprised the equivalent to four 
years of language, is usually able to meet 
requirements without additional literary 
work. It is also the contention of the 
Oberlin faculty that the really good mu- 
sician must have at least some knowledge 
of the theoretical side of music in order 
to grasp to the fullest the import of his 
own special branch. To this end each 
student is also expected to take piano, 
the one essential instrument requisite to 
all musicians. In order to graduate, a 
thorough course in theory must be com- 
pleted.” 


The Plan of Study 


The student may take Course 1, opened 
to gifted students who intend to take up 
composition; Course 2, for students for 
whom the organ is the major study, or 
Course 3, for the average student, one 
best calculated to give him the broadest 


concept of the different branches of 
theory. The three-year course is the 
shortest. It embraces a complete course 


in harmony, simple counterpoint, har- 
monic analysis and musical form. The 
course for organ students requires dou- 
ble counterpoint, canon and fugue, but 
omits harmonic analysis. The composi- 
tion course is the same as that for or- 
gan students, but two years of composi- 
tion are required in place cf musical 
form. This last is the most extended 
and difficult of the theory courses. Each 
student before graduation must take the 
course offered in the history of music 
and the course in ear-training, and there 
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are elective courses in instrumentation, 
orchestration, advanced history of mu- 
sic and appreciation of music. 

The theoretical work is practically 
arranged, allowing the student at least 
three hours a day for his major prac- 
tical study and one hour for his minor 
practical study. Piano, organ, singing, 
violin, viola, ’cello, double-bass, harp and 
the wind instruments are all taught at 
Oberlin. A splendid opportunity is of- 
fered the more advanced pupils for en- 
semble playing, and the Conservatory 
Orchestra gives all students of the string 
and wind instruments who are proficient 
enough to become members a chance to 
do orchestral work which approaches 
that done by the largest symphony or- 
chestras of the country. A library of 
music of more than 24,000 different 
pieces, including many for full orchestra, 
is at the disposal of the students free of 
charge. 

lor graduation three studies are oblig- 
atory—theory, history of music and 
piano; the fourth is chosen from among 
the other practical studies taught. A 
recital is given by the graduate in his 
major study during his senior year, and 
many students give splendid recitals in 
their minor study. Of far-reaching edu- 
cational value is the two-year super- 
visor’s training course in public school 
music, in the second year of which prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching are ex- 
haustively studied. Prof. Edward Dick- 
inson’s courses in the history of music 

-courses which Oberlin was one of the 
first colleges to establish—in which four 
lectures are given each week, should not 
be forgotten. In these courses Professor 
Dickinson devotes much attention to the 
appreciation of music and the _ inter- 
relation between it, the other arts and 
life in general. The pianola and Vic- 
trola are used in illustration; the stu- 
dents themselves discuss and analyze 
esthetic problems. In the courses in 
the “History and Criticism of Music” the 
“whole aim is to enable the students to 
understand and enjoy the werk of all 
periods and styles through a knowledge 
of the xsthetic and psychologic princi 
ples involved in their development.” 

Professor Dickinson’s elective course in 
“The Appreciation of Music” gives a con- 
stantly increasing number of Oberlin 
students, young men and women who 
have no intention of making music their 
life-work, a chance to add to their gen- 
eral cultural fund knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of of an art which fifteen years ago 
was taken seriously in but few academic 
institutions. 

Of the 120 hours required for gradua- 
tion, the major study must comprise not 
less than fifteen nor more than thirty- 
two hours. The regularly required sub- 
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jects of the college (one of which must 
be a course in art or appreciation of 
music) tend to give a student a well- 
balanced general education, while the 
majoring system allows for opportunity 
for work along some particular line. 


Credit for Practical Work 


Oberlin stands out among the majority 
of the larger academic institutions be- 
cause of the fact that it gives credit for 
actual practical work accomplished in 
addition to that given for theoretical 
work. Not alone is practical music al- 
lowed liberal credit as one of the regular 
college courses, but a student may do 
the ma‘or part of his work in prac- 
tical music. To this end a comprehen- 


-sive majoring system has been adopted 


at Oberlin which covers the entire course 
of study. 

“Any student,” to quote Professor 
Stiven again, “who is interested in mu- 
sic or who later contemplates entering 
the conservatory, may elect music as his 
major study. The requirement in this 
department is eighteen hours of theory, 
which includes a thorough course in har- 
mony, counterpoint, harmonic analysis 
and in the elements of musical form. 
These eighteen hours mean three recita- 
tions a week through three school years, 
and to this must be added at least six 
more hours (three recitations per week 
during one year), chosen from either his- 
tory and criticism of music, the advanced 
course in the history of music, fugue, 
composition, instrumentation or _ prac- 
tical music. By practical music is 
meant proficiency on some instrument. 
It presupposes study of the instru- 
ment in the conservatory and _ sat- 
isfactory public performance in_ the 
weekly students’ recitals of the conserva- 
tory. The credit allowed is never more 
than ten hours, which is equivalent to 
five recitations per week during one year, 
and then is given only om recommenda- 
tion of the conservatory faculty.” 

Should a student who has made a 
major study of music and received his 
college degree wish to obtain the degree 
of M.B., which the conservatory offers 
at graduation, he may do so in from 
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two to three years’ time. His theory will 
have been either partially or altogether 
completed during his college course, and 
the larger part of his time may be de- 
voted to his two practical studies. One 
of these must be the piano, the other 
may be singing, or may be chosen from 
the other instruments taught—organ, 
string or wind instruments. 


Yet it should not be taken for granted 
that this majoring system has been de- 
vised solely with a view to the ability 
to earn passing grades in a number of 
courses. As the “Bulletin of Oberlin 
College” expressly states: “Talent, the 
power of mental concentration and the 
ability to appear creditably in public 
performance comprise elements of a most 
important character in estimating the 
proficiency of a candidate for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music.-~ It is precisely 
this personal equation which, entering 
into the problem of giving credits in art 
courses, has made regular classification 
of the music student seem difficult, if 
not impossible.” It has caused many 
colleges and universities either to side- 
step the problem or to refuse to allow 
any credit for practical work done. Yet 
no academic institution has proved more 
conclusively than has Oberlin College 
that this difficulty is, after all, but a 
seeming one and that the problem it of- 
fers is entirely and satisfactorily sol- 
uble. 


Specific Musical Opportunities 


In connection with the regular courses 
distinct musical opportunities are offered 
the Oberlin student. Ensemble playing 
for string and wind instruments, with 
or without piano, is largely cultivated, 
and the Conservatory Orchestra, num- 
bering some forty members and con- 
ducted by Dr. Andrews, has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best of its kind 
in the country. It meets twice a week, 
and, aside from its own concerts, is often 
heard in concert with visiting solo artists. 
There are regular series of both student 
(every Wednesday) and artist recitals. 
The latter consist of a series of nine or 
ten recitals, three of them being sym- 
phony concerts by the different large or- 
chestras of the country. In the course 
of a single year Harold Bauer, Kath- 
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leen Parlow, Josef Lhévinne, the Im- 
perial Russian Court Orchestra, the 
Zoellner String Quartet, the New York 
Symphony Orchestra twice, the Oberlin 
Music Union and the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, with Augusta Cottlow, were 
among those heard. Attendance is re- 
quired at these recitals, and they form 
a valuable part of the students’ musical 
education. 

All students have the privilege of at- 
tending classes in choral music, those 
who are sufficiently advanced joining one 
of the church choirs or the Oberlin 
Choral Union, which has a membership 
of from 200 to 250 singers and gives 
concerts each year in which distinguished 
artists appear as soloists. 


The Music Buildings 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Music is 
splendidly housed. Warner Hall, its 
main building, contains the offices of the 
director, Professor Morrison, and of 
Frances B. Nash, the dean; a number 
of studios, a large library, a concert hall 
with a seating capacity of 1000 and about 
125 piano and practice rooms. 

Rice Memorial Hall, adjoining Warner 
Hall, a large building erected in 1910, 
commemorating the life service of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Fenelon B. Rice, con- 
tains 114 piano practice rooms, five class 
rooms and a beautiful rest and recrea- 
tion room. In Finney Memorial Chapel 
the artist recitals and May Festival 
concerts are usually held. A _ $25,000 
college organ is free to be used by the 
students. 

A distinctive feature of life at Ober- 
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lin Conservatory is its intimate connec- 
tion with the life of the College. Many 
young people who expect to make music 
their profession look forward to the bene- 
fits and pleasures to be found in the asso- 
ciations of college life. These Oberlin dis- 
penses-with a liberal hand. The Conserva- 
tory is essentially one of the departments 
of the university, and its students have 
and share alike in the activities of the 
college as a whole. As Professor Stivens 
says: “Two conservatory boys were 
leading members of the ’varsity football 
team last year, and the conservatory is 
well represented in the College Glee Club, 
which makes two extensive tours of the 
country each year. It all adds a broad- 
ening influence in the life of the musi- 
cian who, more than most people, is in 
need of a wholesome, well-rounded view 
of life.” 

Aside from the musical advantages, 
there are three literary societies for the 
college men and four for the college 
girls; there is a college library of more 
than 135,000 bound volumes, an “Art 
Association,” physical training, athletics 
and sports to vary the special interests 
of the conservatory student. 

It is the college of the type of Oberlin 
which has earned the sincere commenda- 
tion of John C. Freund, editor of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. For Mr. Freund, who 
has addressed the student body of many 
an American college and university as 
a guest of honor, has been the first to 
acknowledge the value of the academic 
institution in furthering his propaganda 
for American music, and supporting his 
efforts to down the prejudice existing 
against the American-made musician. 





MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD 
AT VALLEY CITY, N. D. 


State Normal School Presents 
Novel Choral Ballad, Two 
Concerts and “‘Elijah”’ 


VALLEY City, N. D., June 29.—The 
seventh annual spring music festival of 
Valley City was held on June 5 and 6. 
The festival was given in the auditorium 
of the State Normal School, under the 
auspices of the Department «sf Music, 
of which Eugene Woodhams is dean. 

On the afternoon of June 5 a novel 
form of entertainment was prepared for 
the large audience that gathered. “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” a choral 
ballad from “Through the Looking 


Glass,” by Percy E. Fletcher, was given 
by the Children’s Festival Chorus, Fan- 
nie C. Amidon, conductor, assisted by the 
North Dakota Festival Orchestra. The 
humor of the lines of the highly imagin- 
ative poem was skilfully brought out by 
the children, and found ready response 
from the interested grown-ups. Follow- 
ing the performance of the ballad, a pro- 
gram of folk dances was given on the 
campus by students of the Normal and 
Training Schools, under the direction of 
Ruth B. Cranz. 

In the evening a symphony program 
was presented by the North Dakota Fes- 
tival Orchestra, under the baton of 
Knute Froysaa. Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, Svendsen’s ““Rhapsodie Norwegi- 
enne” and Grieg’s Suite for Orchestra, 
Op. 56, were the numbers splendidly per- 
formed by this capable organization. The 
assisting artists were Florence Hed- 
strum, soprano; Katherine Fjelde, pian- 
ist, and Frederick Southwick, baritone. 
Mr. Southwick sang the “Evening Star” 
from “Tannhauser,” Miss Fjelde played 
the Grieg A Minor Concerto with or- 
chestra, Alice Gilbert being at the sec- 
ond piano, and Florence Hedstrum was 
heard in “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise.” 

The second day of the festival was 
ushered in by a concert in which Mme. 
Edna Swanson Ver-Haar, contralto; J. 
Glenn Lee, tenor; Knute Froysaa, violin- 
ist, and the Normalonians appeared. A 
splendid program was arranged and 
hugely enjoyed by a large audience. 

The closing event of the festival took 
place on Tuesday evening, June 6, when 
the Valley City Choral Society presented 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The _ soloists 
were the artists who had been heard at 
the previous concerts and included Flor- 
ence Hedstrum, soprano; Mme. Edna 
Swanson Ver-Haar, contralto; J. Glenn 
Lee, tenor, and Frederick Southwick, 








basso. Besides the co-operation of the 
North Dakota Festival Orchestra, there 
was a double quartet and a trio of wom- 
en’s voices. The double quartet con- 
sisted of Mrs. Knute Froysaa, Elizabeth 
Clark, Mrs. M. C. James, Mrs. W. T. 
Craswell, L. B. McMullen, C. E. Hunt, 
Stuart Stevenson and Julius B. Meyer. 
The trio was composed of Marguerite 
Rae, Mertice Aldahl and Louise Bublitz. 
An inspiring performance of the ora 
torio was given, a fitting close to a fes 
tival notable in every detail. 





Music Head of Kentucky Blind Institute 
Resigns 


LOUISVILLE, June 28.—Charles Fred- 
erick, for forty-seven years teacher of 
music in the Kentucky Institute for the 
Blind, has resigned, to spend the remain- 
ing years of his life in retirement in 
California. Mr. Frederick, who lost the 
sight of one eye when fourteen years old, 
entered the music class of the institute 
at that age and became so proficient that 
he was soon made assistant instructor. 
For ten years he occupied this position, 
— became head of the department in 
1881. 

Mr. Frederick has given during his 
teaching career an average of forty in- 
dividual piano lessons each week, besides 
teaching two classes in primary and ad 
vanced harmony and two choirs. In ad 
dition he directed the band and the or 
chestra of the school. Among the suc- 
cessful blind pianists sent out from this 
Kentucky institution are Emil Trebing, 
instructor of piano in the Arkansas In- 
stitute for the Blind, and Frank Smith, 
a prominent piano teacher of Richmond, 
Va. H. P. 
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Arthur Gramm, Gifted American Vio- 
linist 


One of the ablest of New York vio- 
linists, who is little known to the gen- 
eral public, despite the excellence of his 
gifts, is Arthur Gramm of White 
Plains, N. Y. Mr. Gramm is a member 
of the prominent Gramm family, his 
father having been active in New York 
musical circles some twenty years ago. 
His sister is Viola Gramm Salzédo, a 
gifted soprano, who prior to her mar- 
riage to the distinguished harpist and 
composer, Carlos Salzédo, was heard in 
concerts. Mr. Gramm began his study 
of the violin with Richard Arnold, the 
noted violinist, at the age of seven. Up 
to the time he went abroad he taught 
in New York and also played in concerts. 
Two years, 1906-1908, he spent study- 
ing in Paris with Geloso, the celebrated 
French violinist, a member of the jury 
of the Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Gramm 
has been devoting his time chiefly to 
teaching in White Plains, where he re- 
sides. During the coming season he 
plans, however, to resume his concert 
work. 





{DOBSON AS “MOVIE” ACTOR 


Singer Does an Unintentional “Comedy 
Fall” in Portland, Ore. 


Tom Dobson is not spending all his 


time this summer adding to his list of 
150 unusual songs which he sings to his 
own piano accompaniment, though he 
writes Loudon Charlton that he has dis- 
covered several novelties—among them 
some new children’s songs—which he 
thinks will become popular. But the 
truly important information in Mr. Dob- 
son’s missive is to the effect that he has 
been taking part in some “society movies” 
in Portland, Ore., and has distinguished 
himself by doing a “comedy fall”—an 
inintentional one—which has added ma- 


terially to his local reputation as an 
artist. 

“We had a long and strenuous re- 
hearsal,” explains Mr. Dobson, “and I 
went through my part with characteristic 
grace! All went well, when finally the 
camera man started to crank—until my 
‘big’ scene alone. I was supposed to 
dash out of a railroad station, leap into 
a waiting car and pursue the villain or 
somebody. I did the dash all right, and 
was well started on the leap, but there 
I went up in my lines—or rather my feet 
did. They failed to connect with the 
waiting auto, and instead of a dramatic 
pursuit I gave as fine an imitation of 
the late Steven Brodie as one could ask. 
Not only was the photograph ruined, but 
I myself was nearly so, being picked up 
in a battered condition, suggestive of 
trench warfare at its worst.” 

Mr. Dobson will return to the East 
early in October. He will first fill a num- 
ber of engagements in the Northwest 
and possibly in California—and will be 
heard twice in Chicago, once in recital 
at the Fine Arts Theater and once be- 
fore a local organization. Four recitals 
will be given at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, New York, in the course of the 
season, and one in Jordan Hall, Boston. 
Among his bookings already closed are 
recitals in Flushing, N. Y.; Concord, 
N. H.; Lawrenceville, N. J., and an ap- 
pearance with the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society of New York. 








KOEMMENICHIN ADIRC NDACKS 


Conductor on Vacation After Season of 
Remarkable Activity 


Louis Koemmenich, the able choral 
conductor, left New York on July 1 for 
his summer vacation in the Adirondacks. 
Mr. Koemmenich has accomplished the 
most arduous season of his career. In 
addition to his work as conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, with which he intro- 
duced Bossi’s “Joan of Arc” this year, 
and of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, he 
took part in a wide range of additional 
activities. In the spring he was engaged 
to conduct the last concert of the Bee- 
thoven Society (for which he is engaged 
as conductor for next season), and re- 
cently he was conductor of the chorus 
and orchestra in the two-weeks’ produc- 
tion of Percy Mackaye’s “Caliban,” for 
which Arthur Farwell wrote the music, 
and the open-air performance of the 
Verdi Requiem at the Polo Grounds. 

His duties also included a great deal 
of coaching work, in which he is an au- 
thority. Among the singers who have 
coached with him are: 

Grace Kerns, Mary Jordan, Morgan Kings- 
ton, Helen Stanley, of the Chicago Opera 
Company ; Marie Sundelius, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; Henriette Wakefield, 
Myrna Sharlow, of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; Julia Allen, Leonora Allen, Inez Bar- 
bour, Rose Bryant, Alma Beck, of Cincinnati ; 
Edna Dunham, Ruby Cornett Emory, Marion 
Green, of Chicago; Harriet Foster, Margaret 
Harrison, Judson House, Eethel Grow, Flor- 
ence Mulford-Hunt, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Marie Kaiser, Charlotte Lund, 
Marie Stone-Langston, of Philadelphia; Al- 
bert Lindquist, Grace Northrup, Frank 
Ormsby, Mildred Graham Reardon, Franklin 
Riker, Sarame Raynolds, Jeanne Woolford, 
of Baltimore, Elizabeth Wood, of New Or- 
leans, and Alfred Shaw. 
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Apollo Quartet Ends Tour of 
New Hampshire and Vermont 
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Apollo Quartet of Boston. 





From Left to Right, William Whittaker and Lyman 


Hemenway, Tenors; John Smallman, Baritone, and Alexander Logan, Basso 


OSTON, June 22.—The Apollo Quar- 
tet of this city, consisting of Wil- 
liam Whittaker and Lyman Hemenway, 
tenors; John Smallman, baritone, and 
Alexander Logan, basso, has just re- 
turned from a brief pleasure and concert 
tour through New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. At the Kimball Union Academy 
in Meriden, N. H., the concert of this 
quartet, sung on June 13, was an impor- 
tant feature of the Commencement exer- 
cises of that academy. The next morning 
the quartet sang at the chapel of this 
school, after which the four made a flying 
trip by automobile to Saxon’s River, Vt., 
where a most successful concert was 
given that evening. The next day the 
quartet sang in Newport, N. H., this 


engagement being the fourth which the 
quartet has sung there in three seasons, 
and again their popularity was proved 
by a capacity audience. 

A rather unique method of rural ad- 
vertising was discovered by these sing- 
ers, when journeying from one town to 
another by automobile, as shown in the 
accompanying snapshot. In driving 
through one of the country roads a plac- 
ard announcing their concert was dis- 
covered nailed to a large tree by the road- 
side in a thickly wooded district, and see- 
ing the sign the boys alighted from their 
car and the accompanying picture was 
“snapped,” taking their respective posi- 
tions under the pictures as they ap- 
peared on the placard, viz., from left 
to right, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Hemenway, 
Mr. Smallman and Mr. Logan, thus mak- 
ing an animated “ad.” W. H. L. 





Mr. Koemmenich returns to New York 
at the end of September to begin his next 
season. 


Paul Reimers Sings in Benefit at Roslyn, 


L. I. 


Paul Reimers, the popular lieder 
singer, appeared as the soloist at the 
concert which was given for the benefit 
of the Neighborhood House in Roslyn, 
L. I., on Monday evening, June 26. 
Among the patronesses were: 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs Carl 
Rumsey, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griswold, Miss 
Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hastings, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, Miss Mackay, Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Willard D 
Straight, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. Julian 
Peabody, Mrs. James Burden, Mrs. Laimbeer, 
Mrs. Osgood Pell and Mrs. FE. B. Morgan. 


Bakst Coming Here to Design Scenery 
and Costumes for Hippodrome 


Leon Bakst, the Russian scenic artist 
whose colorful settings thrilled or 
shocked the sensibilities of all who wit- 
nessed the Russian Ballet performances, 
is coming to this country in August. He 
has been persuaded by Charles Dilling- 
ham to leave his studio in Paris for a 
time, and to design the scenery and cos 
tumes for the spectacle that is to open 
the Hipprodrome on Sept. 4. 


A New Use for the Violin 


Music has now broken into the base- 
ball realm. The opening game of the 
season in San Francisco included among 
other ceremonies a soprano solo sung 
through the megaphone to the assembled 
thousands. It is also worthy of note that 
a new value has been put upon violin 
study. It is related that a well-known 
baseball pitcher, finding that the mus- 
cles of one of his arms did not work 
just as they should, to the detriment of 
his skill as a pitcher, spent the entire 
winter learning to play the violin and 
accepted a job in a theater orchestra. 
When spring came around again he found 
that the violin practice had returned to 
him the full use of his “salary wing.” 
A new field is hereby open to the violin 











instructor who advertises especially for 
baseball pupils. Musicians’ Journal 
(Oakland, Cal.). 

The first matin service of the Sum 
mer School of the University of West 
Virginia took place on June 20. Director 
Black, tenor, Mrs. Snee, organist, and 
Isabel Phillips, violinist, gave an inter- 
esting program. 
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Concerts now booking 
Season 1916-1917 
Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—“‘‘Is pos 
sessed of a touch of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril 
liancy, musicianly sen 

sibilities. 

Chicago Evening Post, April 10, 1916—‘‘Miss 
Myrtle Elvyo played with the big sweep that was 
characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utterance - « 
The audience applauded her most warmly.’’ 

Datly News, April 10, 1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
playing, with the large enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
for and without the heaviness to which his compo 
sitions so often draw the performer.’’ 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














BOUT the last thing that one expects 
from a musician who has made a 


name for himself as a violinist in the 
concert world, when that person enters 
the creative musical field, is that he will 
find congenial to him the art-song, as a 
medium for expressing his creative ideas. 
One expects instead a concerto for the 
violin, a sonata, chamber music in gen- 
eral and frequently shorter pieces for the 
violin with piano accompaniment. 

The violinists who have written art- 
songs that amount to something are very 
few. Among contemporary violinists, 
Efrem Zimbalist is one. Now comes 
Samuel Gardner, known to many as one 
of the most gifted of our younger violin- 
ists, who showed his mettle in the fall of 
1914, when Hans Letz was delayed in 
Germany at the opening of the war, and 
Mr. Gardner assumed the desk of second 
violinist in the famous Kneisel Quartet 
with distinction until Mt. Letz’s return. 
Mr. Gardner has composed four songs* 
that will win him respect and admiration 
from all musicians who see them. 

There is first a little two-page song, 
“The Secret,” calm, natural, perhaps a 
bit MacDowellish in mood (the mood of 
the American master’s “Long Ago’’). It 
is for a high voice. Then comes “The 
Death Bed.”” Thomas Hood’s poem, per- 
haps one of the finest of its kind in our 
language, will hardly be put to music 
more wonderfully. Before this song of 
Mr. Gardner’s one has to pause in pro- 
found admiration. So complete an emo- 
tional grasp of a mood it is not often 
given young composers to achieve. The 

lan of the song is a dirge, with a re- 
iteration of a low D—A in the left-hand 
—the tonality is D Minor—on which Mr. 
Gardner has built up his song. Wistful, 
tender, tragic—all moods pass before us 
in this music, music deeply felt by the 
man who wrote it, music that is Thomas 
Hood in tone without the shadow of a 
doubt. Mr. Gardner has Russian blood 
in his veins and the melancholy of much 
of that nation’s artistic inspiration is re- 
flected here. The final page, with its 
glorious phrases, “Her quiet eyelids 
closed, she had another morn than ours!” 
stand high in contemporary song litera- 
ture. 

The musical conception is complete in 
this song. Although the piano part has 
been written with care for fitting colors, 
and though a great deal of the desired 
effect can be obtained when the piano 
part is intelligently played, Mr. Gardner 
should by all means score the accompani- 
ment of this song. With orchestra—tam- 
tam, stopped horns, muted trombones and 
the sombreness of three flutes, plus pon- 
ticello string effects—he can intensify the 
big moments of the song tenfold. This, 
“The Death Bed,” is a masterly achieve- 
ment. We can justly call it one of the 
most important new songs we have seen 
published this year. 

There is a fanciful setting of Geibel’s 
German poem, “Véglein, wohin so 
schnell,” called in the English version 
“Bird, Say Whither Thy Flight,” bright 


*“TieE SECRET,’ ‘“‘THE DEATH BED,” “BIRD, 
SAY WHITHER THY FLIGHT,” “YE ONLY WHO 
HAVE YEARNED ALONE.” Four Songs for a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Samuel Gardner. Price, 60 cents each. New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons. 
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and melodious, yet full of individual 
touches. The E major portion, Poco 
andante, is bewitching. The close of the 
song has one of the finest climaxes, with 
a high A for the voice, that w2 have met 
in some time. The final song of the 
group is a setting of Goethe’s, ““Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt,” in an English 
translation, “Ye Only Who Have 
Yearned Alone.” Perhaps the popularity 
of Tschaikowsky’s famous music to these 
lines would seem to discourage compos- 
ers from attempting them, but Mr. Gard- 
ner has not been thus deterred. He has 
written a big symphonic setting, strongly 
Tschaikowskyan in feeling, yet not in 
any way like the Russian composer’s 
music for these lines. There is intense 
feeling in Mr. Gardner’s music, an al- 
most despondent mood, a faithful repro- 
duction of the poet’s thought. A descrip- 
tive bit is the close of the song, where 
Mr. Gardner has the voice sing two meas- 
ures of the main subject unaccompanied, 
followed by the piano alone, which con- 
tinues it. The last two measures of the 
song are also highly individual. 
* * * 


WO new volumes in the “Ditson Edi- 
tion” are “Exercises in Voice 
Building,” by Dr. Horace R. Streeter, 
edited by Isidora Martinez, and what is 
known as the “Rinck-Rogers Practical 
Organ School.”+ 

The former is a neat little album which 
will be valuable for students of singing. 
The Martinez revision is_ intelligently 
carried out and adds to the value of the 
work. 

The other volume is the “Praktische 
Orgel Schule” of the distinguished 
Johann Christian H. Rinck, revised, re- 
arranged and with new matter added by 
none other than the well known Cleve- 
land composer, James H. Rogers. In his 
preface Mr. Rogers tells us those things 
that we should know about Herr Rinck, 
who was born in 1770 at Elgersburg and 
died seventy-six years later at Darm- 
stadt. What is most interesting to know 
is that Rinck was a pupil of Kittel, the 
last pupil of the great Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Mr. Rogers’s work has been to bring 
the Rinck method up to date. As he ex- 
plains after quoting Rinck’s directions 
for increasing or diminishing the tone, 
“The modern solidly built swell-box, with 
perfectly adjusted shutters, would surely 
have made Rinck’s eyes open with amaze- 
ment.” The original Rinck method is not 
graded, containing virtuoso material in 
the early pedal exercises. These Mr. 
Rogers has rearranged. He has followed 
modern methods in his preparation of the 
volume. The material which he has con- 
tributed is excellent and his work has 
been done seriously, so as to blend with 
the original. 

The Rinck organ school takes on a new 
lease of life in Mr. Rogers’s revision. All 
that was antiquated and archaic about 
it has been freshened and brought up to 
the requirements not only of the modern 
organist but also of the modern organ. 
For this labor Mr. Rogers deserves the 
thanks of al! lovers of organ music. 

+ * * 

HE Ditson Press offers “The Cocoa 

Palm,” a book of songs for children 
by Mary Dillingham Frear, in a revised 
and enlarged edition.{ The words and 
music of these songs are both by Miss 
Frear and are attractive. Illustrations 
by Bessie Foster French and H. B. 
Christian are included in the book. It is 
divided into sections dealing with songs 
of babies, of birds, of animal life, of flow- 


+“EXXERCISES IN VOICE BUILDING.” By Dr. 
Horace R. Streeter. Price 60 cents. “Dit- 
son Edition, No. 302.” “PRACTICAL ORGAN 
SCHOOL,”’ For the Organ. By Johann 
Christian H. Rinck. Revised, Rearranged 
and with New Matter by James H. Rogers. 
Price, $1.25. ‘“Ditson’ Edition, No. 304.” 


Boston: The Oliver Ditson Company. 


t“THeE Cocoa PALM.” A Book of Songs 
for Children. The Words and Music by Mary 
Dillingham Frear. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Boston: The Oliver Ditson Com- 


pany. 


ers, of trees, of the rice, of the sea, of 
holidays, of sleep, of prayer, of thought 
and also some songs for action or games. 
There is also a division headed “Songs 
Without Music.” The book is dedicated 
“To the Children of Hawaii.” 


WO part songs for women’s voices, 


three parts, with piano accompani- 
ment by the much admired Norwegian 
composer, Christian Sinding, are pub- 
lished by the house of Ditson. They are 
“Let the Fiddles, Flutes and Brasses” 
and “Dreamland.”§ 

The first is a rather martial song, open- 
ing with a soprano solo, an incidental 
solo part. The chorus part is pleasing 
enough, though in no way exceptional. 
There are some Wagnerian quotations in 
the piece, a particularly marked one be- 
ing the “Tristan” measures on the words 
“Cross old grumbler,” on page 5. 

“Dreamland” is a smooth, naturally 
felt part-song, an Andantino in C minor, 
9/8 time. It contains nothing that merits 
especial praise. There will be many who 
will perform these choruses, because they 
are the work of a foreign musician who 
has won international favor. It will be 
interesting to note how they will be seized 
upon, considering that, were they the 
work of a native musician, they would 
be passed over as mediocre. 

* * * 


MONG the sets of new songs that the 


house of G. Schirmer has published 
in recent months, a set of five by Herbert 
Fryer, the English pianist, must be ac- 
corded a place of high rank.|| 

Mr. Fryer has first of all a very able 
technique as a composer. His music has 
both structure and architecture. There 
is a modern feeling in it, too, although it 
is not “dragged in to be modern.” The 
moods vary with the poems; there are 
“The Kiss,” a setting of fine verses by 
the gifted Sara Teasdale; “Last Night,” 
poem by George Darley; “O Mistress 
Mine,” “I Dare Not Ask a Kisse” (a Her- 
rick setting), and finally a setting of 
Sheilley’s “Music, When Soft Voices 
Die.” 

Miss Teasdale’s splendid poem has 
given Mr. Fryer quite the finest inspira- 
tion. Here-he has written eloquently, 
with emotional warmth and true under- 
standing. Still “Last Night” seems to 
sound even a deeper note. The poem is 
appealing and the music is modern and 
vital. Bright and cheery is the Shakes- 
peare song, one of the best musical inter- 
pretations of these “Twelfth Night” lines 
by a contemporary composer. Altogether 
lovely is the short “I Dare Not Ask a 
Kisse.” “Music, When Soft Voices Die,” 
is elaborate and interesting from the 
compositional standpoint. As a reflection 
of the simple spirit of the verses it is 
somewhat less successful. The repetition 
of certain words, too, weakens rather 
than intensifies the thought. 

On the whole a contribution of signifi- 
cance has been made by Mr. Fryer to the 
literature of songs in English. He writes 
remarkably well for the voice, never de- 
scending to gallery effects. His music 
is solid, showing good training and seri- 
ous thought. We shall look for his 
other music with real interest. 

+ * 


¢é¢ PICTURES in the Firelight” is a set 


of three piano pieces by Walter 
Rolfe issued by the John Church Com- 
pany.§ Like Mr. Rolfe’s other composi- 


§“LET THE FIDDLES, FLUTES AND BRASSES,” 
“DREAMLAND.” Two Part-Songs for Three- 
Part Chorus of Women’s Voices with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Christian Sinding, Op. 
17. Price, 10 cents each. Boston: The Oliver 
Ditson Company. 

‘THE Kiss,” “Last NIGHT,’ “O MISTRESS 
MINE,” “I DARE Not ASK A KISSE,” ““MusIc, 
WHEN Sort Voices DIE.” Five Songs for a 
High (or Medium) Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Herbert Fryer. Prices, 60 
cents each the first and third, 50 cents each 


the second and fifth, 40 cents the fourth. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 

q‘‘PICTURES IN THE FIRELIGHT.” Three 
Compositions for the Piano. By Walter 
Rolfe, Op. 18. Price, 75 cents. Cincinnati, 


New York, London: The John Church Com- 


pany. 


tions that have come before us these pro 
claim no new or original message, yet 
they have much charm and are written 
with taste, with judgment and with skill 

The titles are “A Midsummer Wooing,” 
a slow piece in D flat major, % time; 
“Interrogation,” a Moderato in A flat 
major, common time, and finally “A Lov- 
ers’ Rendezvous,” a slow movement in E 
flat major, % time. There is much to 
praise in these sketches, which gain fa- 
vor not only because they are spontane- 
ous and sincere, but also because they 
are totally free from any of the pretence 
which afflicts so many comnositions of the 
day. 

* * * 

ERBERT FRYER, the English pian- 
ist, has published through G. 
Schirmer, New York, his “Hints for 
Pianoforte-Practice,”t{{ which students 
of the instrument, no matter what their 
proficiency, will find valuable. Mr. Fryer 
has been a member of the faculty for 
two seasons of the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York, prior to which time 
he was connected with the Royal Acad- 
emy and Royal Co lege of Music in Lon 
don. He is one of those men who can 
both play and teach and this little work 
shows his pedagogic instinct very mark. 

edly and convincingly. 

Mr. Fryer takes up the key of C in 
various compasses, showing how to prac 
tice it in all dynamic powers; then come 
the chromatic scales. There are trill- 
studies, passing the thumb under, arpe¢- 
gios, exercises written on the dominant 
seventh chord, on the diminished seventh 
chord, octaves, broken octaves, double- 
notes, scales in contrary motion—an im- 
portant thing often neglected by meth. 
ods—and there are some excellent re- 
marks on the sustaining pedal. 

“A Few Maxims to Be Borne _ in 
Mind” conclude the book and there is a 
good deal of common sense in them. Mr. 
Fryer begins them by saying, “Rhythm 
is the raison d’étre of music,” for which 
he must be praised highly. “Listen, do 
not merely hear” is another little maxim 
that is well worth remembering. The 
book can be recommended as one of the 
most helpful things of its kind that has 
been issued in America in many a moon. 

* * x 


RTHUR HINTON has arranged for 
violin his Country Dance, “At the 
Husking,” one of the set of piano pieces 
published last winter entitled “A Sum 
mer Pilgrimage.”§§ Mr. Hinton has set 
this piece as a solo composition for vio- 
lin with piano accompaniment and has 
done so with great skill. Superior mu 
sician that he is, he has not transcribed 
it mechanically, but, in a manner of 
speaking, has virtually recomposed it 
As it stands now it is a real violin com 
position, interesting throughout and tre 
mendously effective. Mr. Hinton knows 
the violin, for he studied it seriously with 
no less a master than Emile Sauret; 
consequently, he writes for it with a kee: 
sense. In this form the composition |s 
dedicated to Kathleen Parlow. 

Mr. Hinton has also composed a set 
of four part-songs for mixed voices un 
accompanied that calls forth only prais« 
These are a charming setting of Her- 
rick’s “I Dare Not” and “Cherry Ripe, 
John Fletcher’s “Sleep” and Thomas 
Heywood’s “The Message.” As will be 
seen, the four poems are Elizabetha) 
and in writing music for them Mr. Hin 
ton has gone back to create the atmos 
phere of that period in England’s life 
But he has not cramped himself. On th: 
contrary, he writes with just as much 
freedom as in any of his other works, 
preserving the spirit of Elizabethan 
times by his form rather than his ha: 
mony. They are all four capital part- 
songs, written with complete mastery 0! 
the materials in hand; the part-writing 
is as beautifully managed as huma: 


mind can conceive. A. W. K. 
ti“HINTS FOR PIANOFORTE-PRACTICE."”’ \ 
Suggested Plan for Daily Study. By Herbe 
Fryer. Price, 50 cents net. New York: ‘ 
Schirmer. 
§§COUNTRY DANCE “AT THE HUSKING 


For the Violin with Piano Accompanime! 


By Arthur Hinton. Price, $1.00. “I DA 
Not,” “CHERRY RIPE,” “SLEEP,” “THE ME 
SAGE.”” Four Part-Songs for Soprano, Alt 


Tenor and Bass Unaccompanied. By Arth' 
Hinton. Price, 15 cents each, the first tw 
12 cents each, the others. New York: 

Fischer & Bro. 
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SCHOOL CREDITS AND STANDARDIZATION 


Two Forces That Are Working for Widespread Musical Culture in the United States—The Pass- 
ing of the Long-Haired Spiritual Musician 


(Executive-Editor of the Art Publication Society, Publishers of the ‘Progressive Series of Piano Lessons’ ) 








By EMERSON WHITHORNE 














rmHERE is a tremendous wave of mu- 
[ sical appreciation sweeping across 
.merica. It is moving like a tidal wave 
from coast to coast. 

We read of open-air performances of 
opera—of pageants—of Shakespearean 
productions with community dances. In 
cities of the caliber of San Francisco 


and St. Louis, we find infant orchestras 
crowing up beside the stauncher parent. 
We find local composers trying their skill 
at orchestral music of a narrative char- 
acter, showing no mean talent in hanging 
well wrought tapestries of tone behind 
dramatic action. 

We read editorials in the leading news- 
papers of the great cities, making 
propaganda for the serious study of 
music in the public schools. State after 
State first talks, and then achieves stand- 
ardization of music study, and school 
credits for music study. We even dis- 
cover the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Mr. John C. Freund, traveling from city 
to city, eloquently talking the cause of 
muslc. 

Gradually the man in the street is 
realizing that music is not merely an 
emotional study. He is sensing that it 
consists of a great deal more than merely 
tapping the ivories. He is being awak- 
ened to the fact that music is one of the 
greatest cultural forces and that as such 
the more systematically it is studied, the 
greater will be the benefits. 

There was a time when the long-haired 
music teacher with peripatetic propen- 
sities and star-seeking eyes was the 
symbol of all that was rhapsodic and in- 
effectual. The matter-of-fact citizen was 
inclined to draw the conclusion that this 
luxuriantly maned individual could pro- 
duce nothing better than his type. 

How things have changed! One of our 
most celebrated,—not to say “most prize- 
winning’”—composers wears as_ short 
hair as the illustrious Sir Edward Elgar. 
One of our most famous pianists is not 
only essentially masculine, but essentially 
virile. Many of the leading supervisors 
of musie in the public schools of our 
great cities are excellent musicians and 
men of all-round knowledge and fine 
business capacity. 





Passing of the Hyper-Aesthetic Musician 


The ancient myth of the hyper-aes- 
thetic musical professor is dying a na- 
tural death for the simple reason that he 
no longer exists either in America or 
among those warring nations across the 
water. 

The fond parent is gradually coming 
to an understanding of these changed 

nditions. Whereas in olden days he 
would have preferred to have his son or 
laughter run a millinery establishment 
rather than teach the gentle art of 

isic, he is now realizing with his in- 
American business sense that the 
| trained musician is capable of mak- 
a very excellent living and that he 
ipies a position of importance in the 
nomic scheme. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
musician who has had a _ proper 
rse of study, and who has applied 
self to his profession as‘seriously as 

s the doctor or the lawyer, reaps just 

satisfactory financial rewards. 

Thus far we have used the possessive 


pronoun “his,” meaning none the less the 
young lady whose inclinations and tal- 
ents are for music. One has only to visit 
the music studios of any large city of the 
United States to observe the excellent 
work of these women who have devoted 
themselves to the art of music. And this 
is as it should be. For although music 
is a highly scientific study—a _ study 
which borrows much from mathematics, 
a study which is as exact as astronomy 





Emerson Whithorne, the American Com- 
poser and Executive Editor of The 
Art Publication Society 


in its calculation of values—it demands 
a combination of cold logic and sensitive 
soul quality. To state it more clearly, it 
demands a perfect blend of reason and 
emotion. This is possessed by the aver- 
age woman in a much greater degree 
than is usually suspected by the average 
man. 
Music in Public Schools 


Not many moons ago we had the 
pleasure of attending a demonstration of 
public school children—third grade chil- 
dren—in a beautiful little university 
town in the State of New York. -This 
was a demonstration of what might be 
called community singing in embryo. 

On a bright May morning fifty small 
children stood beside their desks and 
sang the joy of springtime—their own 
springtime and the springtime of the 
year. They did more than this. Their 
teacher, who made no pretense of being 
a trained musician, wrote a melody on 
the blackboard neither easy in rhythm 
nor simple in melodic outline, These fifty 
children sang this melody at sight with 
perfect intonation and perfect rhythm. 
Had they been born ten years earlier this 
would have been an utter impossibility. 
Those chalk symbols upon that black- 
board would have meant nothing to them, 
and had they been able mentally to hear 
the tones represented by those symbols, 
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they would have had neither the vocal 
power nor musicianship to sing them. 

Now let us assume that five of these 
fifty children, or ten per cent of this 
class, have sufficient musical ability and 
ambition to cause them to follow the pro- 
fession of music. With the new order of 
things they will be allowed school credits 
for their outside music study. They will 
be allowed to pass the high school grades 
taking music in the place of geometry, 
Latin, or some other major subject. 
When they come out of the high school, 
with a certain amount of additional 
training they will become recognized 
private teachers of music or supervisors 
of music. Their income will not be 
meager as in those olden days when a 
music teacher was looked upon as a para- 
site. Should their ambition and ability 
be sufficient, they will receive as much 
coin of the realm for a half-hour lesson 
as the bank clerk does for a day’s work. 
Should they possess executive powers in 
conjunction with their musical ability, 
they will be directing the musical de- 
velopment of some large community. 
Should they possess creative talent, their 
compositions will find plenty of publish- 
ers willing to let them share the profits 
of their inspirational labors—to the ex- 
tent of just ten per cent. Finally, their 
remuneration will be equal to that of any 
other profession. 

* * * 





All these changed conditions help to 
swell the mighty wave of musical ap- 
preciation. 

There is being piloted upon this tidal 
wave a great ship on whose billowing 
sails is emblazoned in gold—mind you, 
gold—the word, standardization. Al- 
ready the most prominent teachers of 
music, universities of the highest stand- 


ing and thousands of progressive music 
students have taken passage. The lead- 
ing music journals have hung lanterns 
on the mast-heads, proclaiming to the 
populace the progress of the good ship. 
The voyagers and the crew are true com- 
rades—true American comrades, such as 
dear old Walt Whitman sang of. 

The days of petty musical mutiny are 
past. The days of buccaneering on a 
wind-tossed sea, with hatches sealed and 
lights out, are no longer. 


True it is that this great ship carries 
munitions and arms, but these are not 
munitions of destruction except it be 
necessary to battle down walls of ignor- 
ance. No less than three of the world’s 
greatest musicians, Leopold Godowsky, 
Josef Hofmann and Emil Sauer, have 
also taken passage. Much midnight oil is 
burnt in study of charts and many long 
hours are spent in discussion with the 
voyagers and crew, planning the ship’s 
course, 

That famous American musician and 
teacher, W. S. B. Mathews, foresaw this 
musical awakening of the great Amer- 
ican nation. He foresaw the allowances 
of school credits for music study. He 
laid the keel of the ship which was to sail 
the seas of musical knowledge. Unfor- 
tunately life was not granted him for 
the completion of his self-imposed task 
and it was passed on to others. 

One is apt to be prejudiced when 
speaking of that in which one greatly be- 
lieves, but certain it is that the editors 
and publishers of the “Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons” have had such en- 
couragement as to convince them that 
they are doing a work of the greatest 
benefit to American citizens of to-day as 
well as of the future. It is quite pos- 
sible that the “Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons” is but the nucleus of some 
more massive work, but the idea is the 
thing. It is the generator. 

So let us strive for a standardized 
musical education, for the allowance of 
school credits for music study, and try to 
cultivate by every means in our power a 
musical nation—a nation which takes its 
music joyfully, yet seriously. 

Was it not Confucius who said: 

“Wouldst thou know if a people be well 
governed, if the laws be good or bad? 
Examine the music it practices.” 





NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
FOR CUBA PLANNED 


Movement Inaugurated to Give 
Havana a Symphony Society 
of the First Rank 


HAVANA, CuBA, June 25.—Notwith- 
standing a generous response from the 
music-loving public of Havana, the So- 
ciety of Popular announces 
that these concerts will be discontinued 
until next winter. The action has oc- 
casioned 


Concerts 


some surprise. Apparently 
Cuban musicians prefer to bask in desue- 
tude during the heated season rather 
than cater to the musical cravings of 
the multitude. 

The concert held by the musical sec- 
tion of the National Academy of Arts 
and Letters at the National Theater Sat- 
urday evening was an artistic and social 
success, the aristocracy of the capital fill- 
ing the boxes. Particular credit is due 
to Prof. Gaspar Agiiero, who labored 
with great patience in arranging the pro- 
gram. The orchestra numbered the lead- 
ing musicians of Cuba, among them be- 
ing noted Hubert de Blanck, Eduardo 
Sanchez de Fuentes, Rafael Pastor, 
Guillermo M. Tomas and José Molino 
Torres. Pastor, who has more than local 
note as a composer, was vigorously ap- 
plauded when his symphony, “To Wag- 
ner,’ was played. Tomas, who is direc- 
tor of the noted Havana Municipal Band, 
directed a string orchestra, which inter- 
preted his composition, “An Elegy.” 
Compositions by Sanchez de Fuentes 
were directed by Professor Torres. 

There is a movement on foot to form 
in Havana a symphony orchestra of the 
first rank, and the concert of Saturday 
was productive of much enthusiasm. It 
is planned to make the organization na- 
tional in character. President Menocal 
and Mrs. Menocal are among the patrons 
of the movement. 

The feature of the Fourth of July 
celebration by the American colony of 
Havana will be a concert and dinner, 
followed by moving pictures and dancing 
at the Miramar Garden. The Cuban 
government has courteously granted the 
services of the National Marine Band 
for the occasion, and the program will 


consist almost entirely of American pa- 
triotic airs. There will also be music 
at the Fourth of July breakfast at mid- 
day in the American Club, Mayor Freye 
de Andrade having loaned the Municipal 
Band for the occasion. The program 
will, of course, consist of American com- 
positions, largely patriotic. 
KE. F. O’B. 


An enjoyable recital was given Friday 
evening, June 23, in Bayonne, N. J., at 
the Virgil Piano School and the Fajans 
Violin School, by the piano pupils of 
Edna Vreeland and the violin pupils of 
Edward Fajans. Of the pianists, Flor- 
ence Lee, Alice Whitaker and Joan 
Munro displayed considerable musical at- 
tainments, while of the violinists, Eliza- 
beth Hoagland and Francis O’Rourke 
performed with a technical skill and 
beauty of tone that was surprising. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS TO 
MEET IN NEW YORK 


National Association Will Hold 
Thirty-eighth Annual Convention 
in December 





The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion is announced in a pamphlet issued 
by J. Lawrence Erb, the president. The 
sessions will extend from Wednesday 
morning to Friday afternoon, Dec. 27-29, 
1916, and will be held in Rumford Hall, 
50 East Forty-first Street, New York. 
The executive committee of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association consists 
of J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, IIll., pres- 
ident; Adolf Weidig, Chicago, vice-pres- 
ident; Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, 
Conn., treasurer; Waldo S. Pratt, Hart- 
ford, editor; William Benbow, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Kate S. Chittenden, New York 
City; Rosseter G. Cole, Chicago; QO. 
G. Sonneck, Washington, D. C.; Calvin 


B. Cady, New York; D. A. Clippinger, 


Chicago; Charles H. Farnsworth, New 
York, and Francis L. York, Detroit. 

This committee has published the fol- 
lowing letter to the members of the asso- 
ciation: 

“After ten years of constructive work 
along true educational lines, the policy 
of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation has evolved a definite character. 
The State associations are doing great 
things with their festivals and discus- 
sions of local problems, and are occupy- 
ing a field which is distinctly their own. 
It is the province of the National Asso- 
ciation to work in co-operation with the 
various State and local associations, with 
an eye to the broader aspects of musical 
educational problems, so that the entire 
field may be occupied and covered to the 
best advantage. The National Associa- 
tion is destined to become increasingly 
a clearing house, to which other associa- 
tions will turn for information, and in 
some respects, at least, inspiration. 

“In order that the National Associa- 
tion may more properly fulfi!l its func- 
tions, standing committees have been ap- 
pointed to study community music, pub- 
lic school music and standardization, and 
other committees will be appointed in the 
course of the summer to study other ur- 
gent problems. It is hoped that the 
members of the association and all of 
the musical fraternity may co-operate 
with these committees. That they may 
do so, the personnel of each is appended 
herewith: 

“Community Music: Kate Chittenden, 
chairman; Rosseter G. Cole, William 
Benbow, Waldo S. Pratt and Dean P. C. 
Lutkin. 

“Standardization: Charles H. Farns- 
worth, chairman; Calvin B. Cady and 
Adolf Weidig. 

“Public School Music: Ralph L. 
Baldwin, chairman; Francis L. York and 
D. A. Clippinger. 

“Past experience has shown that, while 
the papers at the annual conventions 
have been of the greatest value in. the 
study of various phases of educational 
work, yet, in the nature of the case, there 
has not been any really constructive pro- 
gram, but rather a hit-or-miss patch- 
work of material, which in itself is most 
excellent, but which leaves out some of 
the most important aspects of the mat- 
ters discussed. Standing committees, on 
the other hand, working at their leisure, 
may evolve a_ constructive program 
which shall include a complete survey of 
the subject considered, presenting from 
time to time the contributions of author- 
ities, and in such a way that nothing of 
importance is missed, and, on the other 
hand, that there is no unnecessary dupli- 
cation. It is hoped that the musical pro- 
fession at large may realize the scope 
of the task which the Music Teachers’ 
National Association has set itself, for 
the good of the cause, and may respond 
by a hearty co-operation both in the steps 
undertaken, and in the support of the 
association in its broader aspects. 

“There is no reason why the Music 
Teachers’ National Association should 
not enroll every important and ambitious 
teacher in America. The national con- 
ventions should, in the course of a few 
years, become gatherings of as many 
thousands as there are now hundreds. 
It is the earnest conviction of those who 
have been most instrumental in shaping 
its policies that with a proper under- 
standing of the work which the Music 
Teachers’ National Association is trying 
to do, the membership is bound to in- 





crease rapidly. For that reason the 
executive committee asks that each mem- 
ber who receives one of these bulletins 
may become a missionary for the cause 
of good musical education, and pass 
along at least one of these announce- 
ments to some person who is not, but 
ought to be, connected with the asso- 
ciation, with a word of inducement and 
information. If more than one is de- 
sired, it will be a great pleasure to the 
secretary to accommodate ali requests 
for additional copies. With the 1916 
convention in New York City, there is 
every inducement for the largest and 
best gathering of musical educators that 
has ever come together in this country. 
It is in the interest of such a gathering 
that the executive committee is issuing 
this statement.” 

The ten volumes of the proceedings of 
the M. T. N. A., a record of the latest 
and best thought on music and music 
teaching, are now available. 

Membership in the association is open 
to all interested persons, whether pro- 
fessional musicians or not. There are 
two classes of full members—annual and 
life—who have the right to attend the 
sessions and recitals of the annual meet- 
ings, with a vote in all business, and 
also to receive a copy of the Proceedings 
subsequently published. Annual mem- 
bers pay a fee of $3, half of which is 
understood to be for the Proceedings. 
Life members are enrolled upon the pay- 
ment at one time of $25. 

In order to make both the meetings 
and the Proceedings accessible to many 
who for any reason do not wish to be 
entered as full members, provision is 
made whereby any person may secure 
either admission to the annual meeting 
or the volume of the Proceedings, as 
follows: Partial members pay a fee of 
$1.50, receiving a ticket to all sessions 
of the annual meeting, but without vote. 
Subscribers pay $1.50 and postage, re- 
ceiving the Proceedings when issued (in 
February). Postage east of the Missis- 
sippi is counted at ten cents, west of the 
Mississippi at twenty cents. 


engaged Geraldine Farrar and Rita Fo 
nia, of the Metropolitan Opera Compan, 
Helen Stanley and Alma Peterson of ti 
Chicago Opera Company; Lucien Mur: 
tore, the famous French tenor; Claren:.. 
Whitehill, the American baritone; Leo, 
Rothier, basso; Constantin Nicola.. 
basso, and Octave Dua, tenor. The, 
will also be a distinguished dancer, who: 
name will be announced later. 

The artists engaged for the perfor 
ances of “I] Trovatore” are equally di 
tinguished. Emmy Destinn has been e; 
gaged for the part of Leonora, Loui 
Homer for Azucena, Morgan Kingsto, 
the English tenor, for Manrico, whi 
Mr. Rothier or Mr. Nicolay will sin. 
Ferrando. The choice of the barito: 
for the part of the Conte di Luna | 
still in abeyance. Mr. Ellis is in the 
midst of negotiations with one of th. 
most distinguished Italian baritones, wh, 
is now in South America. 

Cleofonte Campanini has been engage 


ELLIS OPERA CO. TO 
VISIT NINE CITIES 


Plans for Three-weeks’ Tour 
Beginning Oct. 16 Practically 
Completed 





The plans for the tour of the Ellis 
Opera Company, which has been organ- 
ized by Charles A. Ellis of Boston, man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


are now practically complete. Mr. Ellis 
has organized this company for the pur- 
pose of giving a short season in various 
cities of the Middle West and Southwest, 
and will confine himself to the perform- 
ances of two operas, “Carmen” and “Il 
Trovatore.” The season will run for 
three weeks, eighteen performances in as general and musical director of the 
all. Altogether, nine cities will be vis- Ellis Opera Company and in that capa 

ited. ity will have complete control of the 

The tour begins in Toledo, Ohio, Mon- artistic end of the enterprise. 

day, Oct. 16, where two performances The company will be complete in ever, 
will be given in the Coliseum on Mon-_ respect. There will be an orchestra of 
day and Tuesday nights. Performances _ sixty, a chorus of picked singers of like 
will be given in the Auditorium in Mil- _ size, while the ballet for the incident.| 
waukee, Oct. 18 and 19; in the Audi- dances in “Carmen” will comprise six. 
torium, St. Paul, Oct. 20 and 21; in the teen young women. 
Auditorium, Omaha, Oct. 23 and 24; in 
Convention Hall, Kansas City, Oct. 25 
and 26; in the Coliseum, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Oct. 27 and 28; in Convention Hall, 
Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 30 and 51; in the 
Coliseum, St. Louis, Nov. 1 and 2, and 
in Music Hall, Cincinnati, Nov. 3 and 4. 
All these performances carry with them 
guarantees, given in some places by 
chambers of commerce and in other 
places by prominent merchants and 
bankers. 

The company which Mr. Ellis has or- 
ganized will number approximately 175 
persons and will travel the entire route 
in a special train. The company is most 
distinguished in its personnel. For the 
performances of “Carmen” Mr. Ellis has 





To Teach Piano in Texas Women's 
College 


ForT WorTH, TEx., June 21.—Reuben 
H. Davis of New York City has accepted 
a three-year contract with the Texas 
Women’s College of Fort Worth, the 
great female college of the Methodists 
of the Southwest. He is a teacher of 
many years’ experience and a concert 
player as well. He will be at the head 
of the piano department of the college. 

Professor and Mrs. Andrew Hemphil! 
of the Hemphill Conservatory of Music, 
with a party of young women students. 
have gone to New York on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. W. A.A 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Planist forse" 


Harold Bauer 
REPERTOIRE—HARMON Y—THEORY 


Special Summer Classes for Advanced Students 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, Carl, ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES 


TBACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


ensie “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. ©. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 
Special Summer Course June and July 
114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR™ "st %.cc" 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


WALTER L. BOGERT 




















President National Association Teachers of Singing. | 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New | 


York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITOND Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR, AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York. 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 
55th St. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


























Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York | 


Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Blidg., Chicago, III. 





| VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, 'Gellist 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURD—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


| Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York TEACHER OF SINGING 


, Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadw N 
: 19 Riverside ° roadway, New York. 
See: Ser bios Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante = MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Assdciate Pro- | Formerly with the Metropolitan and B 
: 08 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts, Companies, and nine ears leading eaher et to 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St.. New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERIOA’S GENUINE OONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON siti" 


SINGING 
also THER MISSES PATTERSON HOMP (for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Are.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York oie” 


H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Teacher of VOICE ERODUCTION AND THE ART | Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Circle 
BF SINGING Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. : rose ae 
- Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York ee oo 























NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orohestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
| Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


























“SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing | LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


; BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching ‘n 
| 8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- | dorsed by RUFF 8 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. | ‘cat a ae eee oe 


Carnegi 1 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. rnegie Hall, New York City. ; 
ae ; Concert Pianist 


ss a 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing hetwe~ E. TREUMANN  insésaccs 











™ pa Class, June 15 to Aug. 15 
53 West 86th St., New York estimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ar¢ 
New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 
11 West 68th St.. New York 








FLORENCE £. H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 








FLORENCE McMILLAN Mile. ALVINA WIENS, Voice Specialist 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST | Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE A 
| OF SINGING. Method produces high and low tor*s 
| with ease and freedom. (DRAMATIC ART.) 
Studio: 157a Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
| Carnegie Hall 


68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Schuyler. 


| GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto | ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


CONOERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO MME. ANNA BE. ZIEGLER, Director. 


| Grabam Court, 116th St. and Tth Ave., New York Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Guieuhens 988 Wesubusniie 1425 Broadway. Tel. Beyant 5 
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~ CONCERT TOUR FOR GERTRUDE KARL 


American Mezzo-Contralto Was an 
Admired Member of Canadian 
Opera Company 


ERTRUDE KARL, mezzo-contralto, 

will make her first concert tour in 

the United States during the forthcom- 

ng season, under the management of 
oneert Direction M. H. Hanson. 

While she was still in public school 
jer natural aptitude won general recog- 
nition and the beauty of her voice 
prompted her teachers to call upon her 
constantly to sing. She was, in fact, the 
favorite vocalist of the institution and 
frequently sang duets with the principal, 
who held her abilities in the highest es- 
‘eem and induced her to study piano and 
other branches of musical art. 

She advanced with surprising rapidity 
and, after completing her high school 
courses, devoted herself exclusively to 
musical study, working eagerly at the- 
ory and composition and steadily enlarg- 
ing her vocal abilities. She commenced 
her studies with William R. Williams 
in her home city of Newark, continuing 
her work under such instructors as Vic- 
tor Maurel, Alexander Savine, and 
imma Thursby in New York. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s enthusiasm over her 
voice induced Miss Karl to a final de- 
termination to embark upon a profes- 
sional career. 

As a member of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company and the National Grand 
Opera Company of Canada she was sig- 
nally successful. In fact, wherever the 
young contralto has sung, indorsement 
of her mezzo-contralto voice has been 
general. But in addition to her voice, her 
intelligence and musicianship have been 
much admired. Miss Karl, who comes 
from German and French ancestry, has 





Mezzo-Con- 


American 
tralto, Who Will Appear in Concerts 
in This Country Next Season 


Gertrude Karl, 


a répertoire of English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian and Slovak songs 
which is extensive. Having made a pro- 
found study of the music of the Slav, 
Miss Karl has met with particular suc- 
cess in the lovely folk-songs of the Slo- 
vaks. 





OAKLAND OPERA HAS 
SUCCESSFUL START 


Good Results in Opening Week— 
Fine Faculty for Berkeley 
Summer School 





Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, June 24, 1916. 


T= opera company headed by Paul 

Steindorff and Car! Schultz at the 
Oakland Municipal Opera House has 
made a success of its first week, with 
“Martha,” “Maritana” and “Faust.” 
Next week’s offerings will be “Il Trova- 
tore’ and “The Bohemian Girl.” New 
singers to try their voices in operatic 
roles are Lucy Van De Mark and Edith 
Benjamin. Alice Gentle may join the 
company as soon as improvement in her 
health permits. Operas in preparation 
include “Hansel und Gretel,” “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” “Mignon,” “Carmen” 
and “Lohengrin.” Edouard Buechner, 
‘ormerly of the Tivoli Opera House, is 
'o conduct some of the operas. 

As mentioned in these columns several 
veeks ago, Prof. Walter Raymond Spald- 
ing, head of the music department of 
‘larvard University, is to be the prin- 
cipal lecturer at the University of Cali- 
‘ornia’s Summer School of Music, which 
pens next Monday. He will have charge 


of the courses in harmony and counter- 
point. Other instructors, in addition to 
Prof. Charles Louis Seeger, occupying 
the chair of music at Berkeley, will be 
Russell Carter of New York, Gertrude 
Parsons and Julia Warren Ensign, super- 
visors of public school music in Los An- 
geles; Paul Steindorff of Berkeley and 
Henrietta B. Blanchard of this city. 
Clarence Eddy is giving a series of 
Sunday evening organ recitals at the 


l‘irst Presbyterian Church, Oakland. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz are in the 
Yosemite. They are going to Lake 
Tahoe and at the end of July will re- 
(urn to San Francisco. 

Bernhard Mollenhauer, the well-known 
violinist and orchestra conductor, has re- 
turned to San Francisco after several 
years in Mexico and South America. 

Margaret Steven, violinist, gave a re- 
cital recently at the Alexander Stewart 
studio, Oakland. She was assisted by 
Edith Woodward, soprano; Marion Nich- 
olson, violinist, and Bernice Steven, ac- 
companist. Miss Steven is a talented 
Honolulu girl, who during the past two 
years has been studying with Mr. Stew- 
art. She is about to return to Honolulu, 
where she will teach. 

Nicolas Oeconomacos, a remarkably 
gifted clarinetist, has removed from 
Seattle to this city. He was president 
of the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra 
Society. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Walter Pfeiffer Conducting Orchestra at 
Wildwood, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5.—Walter Pfeif- 
fer, first violinist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and conductor of the Franz Schu- 
bert Bund Symphony Orchestra, opened 
his summer season at the Casino Pier, 
Wildwood, N. J., on July 1. His orches- 
tra consists of twenty-five musicians, 
twenty of whom are members of the 
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Sang in Biltmore Concerts, New York, and F. Wight Neuman, Chicago, as well as other important 
neerts this season. Specially engaged to open Fort Smith, Ark., and Boulder, Colo., Spring Festivals. 
Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y.; 5030 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Philadelphia Orchestra, while two come 
from the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and three are excellent players from 
Philadelphia. The concertmeister is Paul 
Meyer and the solo ’cellist Bruno Ein- 
horn, both from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Among the soloists engaged for the 
special Sunday evening symphony con- 
certs are: Paul Volkmann, tenor; Mary 
Barrett, lyric soprano; Earl Waldo Mar- 
shall, tenor; Kathryn McGinley, colora- 
tura soprano; Johannes Sembach, tenor; 
Margarete Matzenauer, mezzo soprano, 
and Melanie Kurt, soprano, the last three 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York. The program for the open- 
ing Sunday evening concert included the 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 3, Beethoven; 
the “Unfinished” Symphony, Schubert; 
Concerto in G Minor, for violin and or- 
chestra, Bruch (Paul Meyer); Ballet 
Suite, from “Rosamunde,” Schubert; 
Fantasie from “Tannhauser,” Wagner, 
and the Second Rhapsody of Liszt. 
Av &. TF. 





MISS LARRABEE’S SEASON 





Pianist Goes to Chautauqua Lake to 
Prepare New Concert Répertoire 


Ilorence Larrabee, the popular young 
American pianist, has left New York to 
spend her vacation at Colonnade Cottage, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., where she will com- 
plete her répertoire for next season’s 
concert work. Among the final engage- 
ments of Miss Larrabee’s present sea- 
son was an appearance at the Woman’s 
Club House in East Orange, N. J., at 
which she played with her customary 
success compositions by Stcherbatcheff, 
Friedman, MacDowell and Liszt. 

At the recent convention of Women’s 
Clubs in New York City Miss Larrabee 
won immediate favor by her performance 
of Liszt’s Tarantelle. 





Polish Singers Give Concert at Pitts- 
burgh Convention 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 29.—The nine- 
teenth biennial convention of the Polish 
Singers’ Alliance of America opened 
with the feature event, a concert, at 
Exposition Hall, on June 26, in which 
1000 male and female voices participated. 
John C. Glomb of this city, singing in- 
structor of the alliance, directed the 
singers. The majority of the singers 
are from Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh. All of the numbers were given 
in Polish except the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” given at the close of the pro- 
gram in English. 





A. K. Virgil Lectures on Piano in 


Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—Under 
the auspices of the Virgil Clavier Piano 
School, of which Georgia Miller is direc- 
tor, A. K. Virgil of New York was heard 
in an interesting lecture on the piano- 
forte as a means of attaining the best 
results from teacher and pupil. He em- 
phasized the necessity of co-operation 
between student and instructor, and of 
the reflection of the teacher in the pupil, 
without destroying individuality. He 
laid stress on the inner thought of the 
pupil, of seeing with the mind the com- 
position at hand and of thinking tones 
so as the better to make a sounding tone. 

W. H. 





New Organ and New Music Service for 
Sewickley, Pa. 


SEWICKLEY, PA., June 24.—A new or- 
gan costing $15,000 has been installed in 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church and the 
organist, Arthur Jennings, who came to 
St. Stephen’s in April from Savannah, 
Ga., has under way a musical propa- 
ganda that will entirely change the order 
of the musical services in the church. 
His first step was to dismiss the boys’ 
vested choir and organize a choir of 
mixed voices. When the regular services 
are resumed in the autumn, Mr. Jennings 
and his choir of thirty voices will spe- 
cialize in oratorio work. He will also 
introduce Russian church music. In the 
new organization three of the soloists 
selected are Mrs. Charles Yon, soprano; 
Edna McCormack, alto, and Vincent 
Kroen, who has been for three years 
soloist of Trinity, Pittsburgh, tenor. 


NEW VICTOR HERBERT 
MARCH PERFORMED 


Composer-Conductor Arouses 
Philadelphia Enthusiasm in 
Willow Grove Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1.—Victor Her- 
bert, with his orchestra, opened his an- 
nual engagement at Willow Grove Park 
last Sunday, and has had a succession of 
cordial welcomes and big successes ever 
since his return. A notable occasion was 
the visit to Willow Grove on Wednesday 
of hundreds of the delegates to the con- 


vention oi the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, in session here the 
first four days of last week. Mr. Her- 
bert had prepared special programs made 
up entirely of his own compositions, the 
principal number at the evening con- 
cert being his new march, ‘“World’s 
Progress,” which he composed especially 
for the occasion and dedicated to the 
members of the Advertising Clubs. The 
composition has the characteristic Her- 
bert charm in the way of tunefulness 
and spirit, and at once “caught on,” be- 
ing received with an enthusiasm which 
reached the point where the audience 
stood and cheered the composer. 

Mr. Herbert further was honored by 
the big assemblage of “ad” men dele- 
gates and hundreds of other persons in 
the vast audience by the presentation to 
him by Irvin F. Paschall of a gold badge, 
inscribed with the insignia of the A. A. 
C. of W., and offered as tribute of esteem 
and admiration from the members of 
the association in all parts of the coun- 
try. One of the numbers on the evening 
program was Herbert’s “Whispering 
Willows,” which is dedicated to the pa- 
trons of Willow Grove. 

Another interesting event at this most 
popular of ‘Philadelphia’s summer park 
resorts was the appearance on Thursday 
afternoon and evening of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Chorus, which also has 
come to be an annual event. Mr. Her- 
bert led this admirable chorus of mixed 
voices, decidedly one of the best of its 
kind in this vicinity, in a program of his 
own compositions, with his dramatic can- 
tata, “The Captive,” as the feature of 
the evening concert. The soloists were 
May Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Maude 
Sproule, contralto, and Horace R. Hood, 
baritone. A. ta Fe 








Annie Louise David is now in Califor- 
nia, where she will spend the entire sum- 
mer, returning to New York about the 
first of October. During her stay on 
the Coast, she will play at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley; at San José, and she 
will be the guest of honor at many recep- 
tions. 
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‘On a Par with the Fore 





MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


Exclusive Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 


Western Associate: JAMES E. DEVOE, Dime Bank Bldg., DETROIT 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


most Symphonic Organizations in the Country.’’—Every Evening (Wilmington, Del.) May 20, 1916. 
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TSING-TAU BAND OPENS CHICAGO CONCERT SERIES 


Appearing at Riverview Park for Benefit of German and Austro-Hungarian Relief Association—Edelweiss 
Gardens Opened—Chicago to Hear Mahler’s ‘“‘ Eighth” and the Strauss “ Alpine’? Symphony 


Next Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 1, 1916. 


i-— Tsing-Tau Orchestra Band of the 
Third Marine Battalion cf the Chi- 
nese forces of Germany began a series of 
concerts this afternoon at Riverview 
Park. The members of the band were 
stationed in the Chinese fortress at the 
time of the capture of the Kiao-Chao con- 
cession by the Japanese. They were al- 
lowed to come to this country after the 
fortress fell, but are forced to remain 
here during the war because they cannot 
get safe passage through the allied coun- 
tries to return to Germany. The British 
authorities have refused to grant safe 
conduct because the members of the band 
are eligible for military service. The 
proceeds of the Riverview concerts will 
go to the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Relief Association, as the German em- 
bassy will not permit the band to play in 
this country except for charitable pur- 
poses. 

During its thirteen years in Asia, the 
Tsing-Tau German Band has often played 
before important personages, including 
President Yuan Shih Kai of China and 
the Dowager Empress, the boy Emperor 
and the Prince Regent of China before 
the establishment of the Chinese Repub- 
lic. President Yuan conferred upon the 
director, Herr O. K. Wille, the highest 
decoration of art. 

The Edelweiss Gardens were formally 
opened on the site of the old Midway 
Gardens Wednesday evening, after many 
difficulties, some of which are not yet 
overcome. Various temperance societies 
and the “Law and Order League” pro- 
tested against the sale of liquor so close 
to the grounds of the University of Chi- 
cago, especially since a brewery company 
was behind the venture. The gardens 
could not get an amusement license, with- 
out which it is against the law to give 
orchestral concerts for which admission 
is charged. 

Rather than disappoint the hundreds 
of people who had made reservations for 
the formal opening of the gardens, the 
management threw open the gates to all 
who wanted to come, thereby losing about 
$700 in paid admissions. More than 3,000 
people are estimated to have attended the 
orchestral program given by Arthur 
Dunham and his aggregation of fifty 
players. The program was excellently 
played and well designed to give pleasure 
without being shallow in quality. The 
selections included Liszt’s ‘Les Pré- 
ludes,” a Hungarian rhapsody, a Strauss 
waltz, some ballet music and a “Cavalry 
Trot.” 


Beddoe Sings in Picture Concerts 


Dan Beddoe, the Welsh tenor, is solo- 
ist this week at the cinema-concerts in 
Orchestra Hall, singing Ponchielli’s aria, 
“Cielo e Mar,” and an old Welsh air, “All 
Through the Night.” Appearing twice on 
each program, he is singing eighty-four 
times this week and giving one or two 
encores each time. His voice is smooth 
and beautiful, with a plaintive touch to 
it, and his singing has been enthusiastic- 
ally received bythe Orchestra Hall audi- 
ences. Mildred Brown is violin soloist, 
playing the Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne in 
E Flat. The orchestra, conducted by Al- 
fred Wathall, played Boieldieu’s over- 
ture to “La Dame Blanche,” and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” and incidental 
music for the pictures. 

Rumor hints of an arrangement ‘be- 
tween the Ringling Brothers’ circus and 
Andreas Dippel, former impresario of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Association, to 
present parts of operas in connection 
with the circus. While the rumor has re- 
ceived publicity in the Chicago news- 
papers, Mr. Dippel refuses to discuss it, 
declaring that his only concern at pres- 
ent is the six-weeks’ tour of the German 
light opera, “Hoheit Tanzt Walzer,” 
which he hopes will be realized during 
the latter part of the summer. 

Belle Storey is soloist at the Majestic 
Theater this week. Enrico Palmetto, 
dramatic tenor from the Copenhagen 
Royal Opera, is singing at the Great 
Northern Hippodrome. Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton Johnson, soprano, is soloist at the 
Strand Theater. 

The annual concert and graduation ex- 
ercises of the Conservatory of Chicago 
were given Monday in the recital rooms 





of the Lyon & Healy Building. The pro- 
gram was given by Arthur Fagny-Cote 
and Mrs. R. L. Cairncross, pupils of 
Gertrude Grosscup-Perkins; Alice Mar- 
garet McGregor, pupil of Mai Pipes; 
Genevieve Myers, pupil of Eugene Stock- 
dale, and Genevieve Schmit, pupil of 
Walton Perkins. 


. 


Teaches Piano by Electricity 


The Harvard Music School last night 
gave a demonstration of teaching piano 
playing by an electric invention in the 
hands of the teacher, in the assembly hall 
of the A. O. Sexton Public School. Pu- 
pils who had studied less than a year 
played pieces by Tschaikowsky, Rubin- 
stein, Rachmaninoff, Grieg and Chami- 
nade. 

The Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School, 
which recently opened in the Kimball 
Building, began its first summer session 
Monday. A normal course of lectures 
and recitals is being featured. 

Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, 
and her company left Chicago this week 
for a tour with the Midland Chautauqua 
circuit. Accompanying her were Abe 
Sopkin, violinist, and Senaca Pierce, 
pianist. Abe Sopkin played the Beethoven 
Concerto before 5,000 persons at the 
commencement exercises of the American 
Conservatory the evening before leaving 
on his tour, and to his surprise found 
himself riding in the Pullman car “Bee- 
thoven” the next morning. 

John Doane, pianist and organist of 
Northwestern University, bought an au- 
tomobile Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 
At noon he had the machine insured 
against theft. About six he saw a thief 
driving his car away. He pursued with 
a policeman, but the thief escaped. He 
rode home on the elevated, but the next 
day the car was found abandoned in the 
country west of Chicago. 

Eric De Lamarter gave a Bach recital 
Thursday afternoon. His program in- 
cluded the Concerto in A Minor, Choral 
Preludes, the motet “Jesus Priceless 


' Treasure,” and the Toccata in F Major. 


D. A. Clippinger’s summer institute 
for singers began Monday morning in 
the new Kimball building. The course 
includes private lessons, class lessons in 
repertory, lectures and recitals. 

Edward Collins, the pianist, has joined 
the faculty of the Bush Conservatory. 
He has given up his studio in the Fine 
Arts building to devote his time to the 
work of the conservatory. 

Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung by the 
vested choir of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion as the evensong anthem. Charles 
Kocher, boy soprano, was soloist, and 
W. H. Knapp was choirmaster. 


Mahler Symphony Will Be Played 


Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, 
“the symphony of a thousand,” will be 
given for the first time in Chicago at a 
great choral festival in the Auditorium 
Theater during the week of Monday, 
April 23 next, as the climax of the com- 
ing season of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. The orchestra will be aug- 
mented to 150 members for the festival, 
although the normal membership is only 
ninety, and there will be a chorus of a 
thousand singers. The chorus will be 
made up of the Apollo Musical Club, the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club, the Musical 
Art Society of Chicago, the American 
Choral Society, the Bell Telephone Male 
Chorus, the Philharmonic Choral Society, 
a choir of 200 boys from the Oak Park 
High School and the Swedish Choral 
Club. Frederick Stock will conduct the 
festival, having the co-operation of the 
conductors of the various choral societies 
taking part. The chorus will begin re- 
hearsals in their different clubs about 
Sept. 1, directed by Harrison M. Wild, 
Herbert E. Hyde, Daniel Protheroe, O. 
Gordon Erickson and Edgar Nelson. The 
program will embrace five concerts. 
Three will be devoted to the Mahler 
symphony, one to an interpretation of 
Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem and one to a 
Wagner program, with soloists and the 
entire choral and orchestral forces. The 
announcement is made by the Orchestral 
Association through its executive commit- 
tee, consisting of Clyde M. Carr, Charles 
H. Hamill, Joseph Adams and Philo A. 
Otis. 

The “Alpine” Symphony of Strauss 
will be one of the new works on the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra’s programs 
during the coming season. Mr. Stock 
would have entered the race with Dr. 
Kunwaid and Mr. Stokowski for the 
honor of first producing the “Alpine” 
Symphony in America last season, except 


that the Great War prevented him from 
getting the score. The complete score of 
the German composer’s great work is 
now in the possession of the orches- 
tra’s librarian. 

Saba Doak, soprano, left this week for 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
arrange some bookings for next year. 
She already has club engagements for 
next season in Chicago. She recently 
gave a concert and musicale in Chatta- 
nooga. For more than two years she has 
been soloist at the Sixteenth Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 

A school of motion picture acting has 
been added to the summer curriculum of 
the Chicago Musical College. Frederick 
Russell Clark, president of the Fort 


Dearborn Photoplays Syndicate, will di 
rect the course. 

The Iota Alpha Chapter of the Mu Ph 
Epsilon sorority of the Chicago Musica 
College has offered a $200 scholarship i; 
the vocal department. The ‘scholarshi 
will be competed for next. September. 


Marcusson-Newcomb Recital 


Grace Brune Marcusson, soprano, an 
Claude E. Newcomb, tenor, gave an in 
teresting recital Monday in the MacBur 
ney studios. Mrs. Marcusson sang . 
group of Grieg songs and a group b\ 
German and Russian composers. Mr 
Newcomb sang several French, Germa) 
and English songs and a duet with Mrs 
Marcusson. John Doane accompanied. 

A number of original melodies wer 
features of a children’s program by pu 
pils of Jennette Loudon in the Anna Mor- 
gan studios in the Fine Arts Building 
Saturday afternoon. 

Carolyn Willard, pianist, was soloist 
Thursday on a program for the Michiga: 
State Teachers’ Association at Batt 
Creek. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





GIVE ACADEMY CONCERT 
AT ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


Cantata “The Holy City” Feature of 
Annual Commencement—Local 
Soloists Assist Capably 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., June 29.—The 
annual commencement concert given by 
the Academy chorus, glee clubs and or- 
chestra was held in the South Congre- 
gational Church on June 13 before a 
large and appreciative audience. The 
sacred cantata, “The Holy City,” by Al- 
fred R. Gaul, was presented by the chor- 
us and orchestra, assisted by Mrs. Min- 
nie L. Sample of Souringfield, Mass., so- 
prano; Ruth Flint, contralto; Roy Cal- 
derwood, tenor, and George R. Bollinger, 
bass. From the introduction to the final 
chorus the audience was held in rapt 
attention. 

To the local soloists great praise is 
due. Ruth Flint, Roy Calderwood and 
George R. Bollinger all acquitted them- 
selves creditably. 

The accompaniment by the orchestra 
as drilled by Miss Peck, the piano as 
played by Miss McGilliveray and the or- 
van as presided over by Mrs. Joseph 
l‘airbanks, proved valuable features of 
the performance. To Ella M. Brownell 
was accorded an ovation that indicated 
how well and faithfully she had per- 
formed her task as musical instructor in 
the public schools and Academy of St. 
Johnsbury. 

To Miss Brownell is due great credit 
for impressing in a singularly success- 
ful manner the wisdom of expenditure of 
money for music in the public schools 
and firing the musical ambition of her 
pupils with such high musical ideals as 
revealed in Gaul’s masterpiece, “The 
Iloly City.” 








Pupils’ Recitals Fill Calendar in Albany 
m 3 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 2.—-The twenty- 
second anniversary of the Ferron School 
of Music was observed Friday afternoon 
with a recital by the pupils. The piano 
pupils of Mrs. J. B. Mayell were heard 
in recital Tuesday evening at the Holland 
Dutch Reformed Church. The assisting 
artists were Josephine Case, Verna Fow- 
ler and Mary Comstock. The piano pu- 
pils of Blanche S. Mundt gave a recital 
Thursday evening at the studio of W. C. 
Ehrmann, assisted by Daniel Moore, vio- 
linist, and Ferdinand Ehrmann, ’cellist. 
Amelia R. Gomph presented her pupils 
in recital Tuesday evening at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. Blanche S. Mundt, 
soprano, assisted. The pupils of Eliza- 
beth Kleist were heard Wednesday even- 
ing at the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Another interesting recital was by the 
piano, voice and organ pupils of C. B. 
Vandenberg at the Memorial Baptist 
Church. They were assisted by Mrs. 
Vandenberg, soprano; Raymond Vrounze, 
violinist, and the senior and junior choirs. 

H. 


Hallam to Conduct Schenectady Chorus 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., July 2.—The 
board of governors of the Schenectady 
Festival chorus has engaged Alfred Hal- 
lam, of the Skidmore School of Art of 
Saratoga, as director for the coming 
year. Mr. Hallam completed the work of 
producing “Aida,” which was planned 
by the late J. Bert Curley. During the 
season two concerts will be given. On 
Dec. 5 a miscellaneous program will be 
given with Stanford’s “Paudrich Co- 
hore,” and on May 1, Coleridge-Taylor’s 


“Hiawatha” in complete form will be 

presented. It is expected that an orches- 
tra of national fame will assist the 
chorus at both concerts. 


Final Recital by Conservatory Pupils in 
Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, Mass., June 30.—Th 
Hultman-McQuaide Conservatory 0! 
Music faculty presented their pupils in 
the final recital of this season Tuesday 
night in Tuckerman Hall of the Woman’s 
Clubhouse before an enthusiastic audi 
ence of about 500 persons. Those who 
took part in the program were: Agnes 
Cleary, Jeanette Tasse, Mazie Barnes. 
pianist, all pupils of Paul Hultman; Mrs. 
Grace Oakes Bowker, Mae G. Fitzgerald 
and Mrs. Paul Wilson, sopranos; Mrs 
Paul Hultman, Hulda C. Uppvall and 
Marion Willis, tenors; C. Leroy Vaile, 
Howard Bragden and Louis Hoyle, ten 
ors; Wendall Prout, bass; Frances Ber 
kowitz, violinist; Eleanor Usher, ’cellist. 
The accompanists for the vocal and 
string selections were Phyllis C. Lations, 
Gladys Wood and Grace B. Davis. 

Ss. L. W. 





Organist Plays Own Composition in 
York Recital 


YorK, Pa., July 3.—One of the inter 
esting musical events of the season at 
York, Pa., was the organ recital given on 
June 29 in the Union Lutheran Church 
by J. Frank Frysinger, head of the organ 
department of the University School o! 
Music, Lincoln, Neb. Several hundred 
persons attended the recital. The selec 
tions played demonstrated the ability o! 
the musician. The program included Mr 
Frysinger’s latest composition, “Geth 
semane,” besides numbers of Bach, Mo 
zart, Liszt, Wagner, Lord, Saint-Saéns, 
MacDowell and Nevin. 





Cara Sapin Sings to Lynn (Mass.) Em- 
ployees of General Electric Company 


Music was distinctly a feature of th 
annual Field Day of the General Electri: 
Company, Lynn, Mass., which was held 
in Rockdale Park on Saturday, June 24. 
Mme. Cara Sapin, the prima donna con 
tralto of the former Boston Opera Com 
pany, was soloist and sang several times, 
giving great delight to the large open 
air assemblage. The moving pictur 
camera man was busy on the spot, and 
exhibited in the Lynn Theater the pas' 
week pictures of this celebration, one o! 
which showed Mme. Sapin singing to the 
crowd. 


Three Student Recitals Heard in Troy 


Troy, N. Y., July 2.—The pupils o! 
Christian A. Stein gave a recital Thurs 
day evening at the Troy Conservatory of 
Music. Those taking part were Mai 
garet Allen, Lucia Walker and Emil: 
Catricala. The pupils of the Troy Pian 
School gave their annual musicale Thurs 
day evening. The pupils were assiste: 
by Edward A. Rice and Francis J. Mu: 
phy, violinists, who are pupils of Charle 
Ehricke of Albany. The vocal pupils o! 
Mrs. William T. Lawrence, assisted b) 
the Lawrence orchestra, gave a recita 
Tuesday evening at the Y. M. C. A. hal 
Mrs. Lawrence sang “Ah, fors e lui,’ 
from “La Traviata.” H. 


Schenectady Choir Gives Concert 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., July 2.—Th 
choir of the United People’s Church gav: 
a concert Thursday evening, under th: 
direction of Arthur M. Morgan. Thi 
soloists were Arthur M. Morgan, bari 
tone; Adrianna Davis, pianist; Hele: 
May, soprano; Hugh J. Male, tenor; La 
vinia Guest, soprano. H. 








Helen Allen Hunt, mezzo-contralto, ha 
closed her studio in Boston and has gon: 
to Ithaca, N. Y., where she is teachin: 
and lecturing at the Cornell Summe 
School of Music. 
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MISS ZIMMERMAN 
WINS SOLO POST IN 
BROOKLYN CHURCH 











Suzanne Zimmerman, Soprano 


During the past two seasons, Su- 
zanne Zimmerman, the popular soprano, 
has been the soloist for a great many 
of the most prominent clubs in New York 
City, New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, three engagements with the Eu- 


terpe Club, New Yorks’ Club, Round- 
Table Club, Rainy Day Club, the Wom- 
an’s Club of Jersey City, Choral Club of 
lizabeth, at Mr. Lubyster’s concert at 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, last sea- 
son, and at some smaller clubs in Brook- 
lyn. 

At these musicales and concerts she 
was on the program with such artists as 
Iva Mylott, Mme. Powell, Frederick 
Gunther, Signor Sorrentino, Dr. Law- 
on, Martin Richardson and others. She 
is now studying with Buzzi-Peccia, who 
predicts great things for her. Miss 
Zimmerman has just been engaged as so- 
prano soloist in the quartet of the Bed- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Herbert J. 
sraham, organist’ and director. The 
Brooklyn Eagle printed her picture on 
the page with all the singers engaged 
this year in the most prominent churches 
and described her voice as a high, dra- 
matic soprano, well trained and artistic 
ally handled. 





Marcia Van Dresser on Vacation in 
Maine 


Marcia van Dresser, the soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, left New 
York this week for a vacation on the 
Maine coast. Miss Van Dresser, who just 
closed a most successful season, will have 
still a busier one this coming year. Dur- 
ing August she is to sing at three musi- 
cales, at Lenox, Magnolia and Bar Har- 
bor. She will return to New York early 
in October to fill several concert dates, 
after which she will leave for Chicago to 
be there in time for the opera rehearsals. 
After the opera season she is booked for 
recitals through the West and Middle 
West and will not return to New York 
until March. 


Tacoma Recital Illustrated by Stereop- 
ticon Views 


TACOMA, WASH., June 29.—The first 
of a series of three recitals which will 
close the season’s work of Prof. and Mrs. 
B. P. Welty in Tacoma was given at the 
studio of Mr. Welty on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 28. The numbers were illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. 

A. W. R. 


Emma Roberts on Vacation in New 
Hampshire 


Emma Roberts, the well-known con- 
tralto, will spend the early part of the 
summer at Lake Winnepesaukee in New 
Hampshire, together with Marcella 
Craft, the soprano. The friendship of 
the two singers dates from student days 


MAUD ALLAN 


in Germany, when Miss Craft: was be- 
ginning her career in Munich and Miss 
Roberts was coaching in her operatic 
répertoire in preparation for her en- 
gagement at the Royal Opera. After a 
month of rest and quiet, during which 
time even the word “music” will be ban- 
ished from their vocabulary by mutual 
consent, Miss Craft expects to go to 
Lake Placid, while Miss Roberts plans 
to stay in the mountains. Miss Roberts 
has been busy of late adding to her rép- 
ertoire several arias by Russian com- 
posers, which she will sing in the orig- 
inal. She is booked for several appear- 
ances with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. Miss Roberts will open her 
season on Sept. 14 in Lockport, N. Y., 
when, together with Edgar Schofield, she 
will be heard in the opening concert of 
the Van de Mark series of ‘“‘All-Amer- 
ican” concerts. 


RECITAL HONORS FOR 
SALT LAKE PIANISTS 


Pupils of Jonas Distinguish Themselves 
—John T. Hand, Tenor, Gives 
Pleasure to Hearers 


SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH, June 28.— 
Becky Almond and Henry Oberndorfer, 
pianists, were heard in a joint recital 
Monday evening at the Salt Lake The- 
ater, assisted by their teacher, Alberto 
Jonas, who is here for the summer. It 
is seldom one attends a recital of such 
distinction, for both proved themselves 
artists for whom a brilliant future is in 
store. The fact that their teacher, Mr. 
Jonas, consented to appear with them 
was a compliment that few students have 
the good fortune to receive. 

Miss Almond’s first group included 
the “Waldstein” Sonata, Op. 53, by Bee- 
thoven, played with rare skili and abil- 
ity. ‘Then followed the Po!ldini Double 
Note Etude, most daintily handled and 
last the Study in Octaves, by Emil Sauer, 
new in concert programs here. She did 
some phenomenal playing in the Liszt 
“Hungarian Fantasy,” with Mr. Jonas 
at the second piano playing the orches- 
tral accompaniment. The concert was 
handled with marked dignity and ar- 
tistry. She was rapturously applauded 
and deluged with flowers. The young 
artist was compelled to yield to an en- 
core, giving the Rubinstein Barcarolle. 

Mr. Oberndorfer gave for his first 
group the Ballade in F Minor, by Cho- 
pin; an Air from “Orfeo,” Gluck-Sgam- 
bati, and the Rubinstein Staccato Study. 
It may be truly said that he possesses the 
“divine spark,” for his playing evidenced 
almost fau.tless musicianship together 
with a seriousness of purpose which won 
for him a tumult of applause from a dis- 
criminating audience. [or an encore 
he gave the “Turkish March” from Bee- 
thoven’s “Ruins of Athens.” 

The closing number of the program 
was the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor, played by Mr. Obernderfer, with 
Mr. Jonas at the second piano, and in- 
terpreted with breadth of conception and 
technical adequacy. 

Mr. Jonas played the orchestral ac- 
companiments as only a great artist can. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, an audience composed of 
musicians and music critics assembled 
to hear John T. Hand in a vocal recital 
with John J. McClellan at the piano 
In the first ranks of American concert 
and oratorio singers, Mr. Hand, the Utah 
tenor, should soon take his place, for his 
singing of his difficult and well chosen 
numbers last evening showed his won- 
derful dramatic capabilities. Mr. Hand 
has just returned from a season’s work 
with Oscar Saenger of New York, with 
whom he made great strides in the field 
of oratorio and operatic singing. He 
possesses a tenor voice of brilliant qual 
ities, having a warmth and sympathy of 
tone that makes an irresistible appeal. 

In the Handel number, “Waft Her 
Angels,” Mr. Hand’s interpretation was 
marked by breadth and composure. Par- 
ticularly well adapted to his voice was 
the Puccini aria from “La Boheme.” So 
great was the amount of appreciation 
showered upon him that he complied with 
two encores, both being the big tenor 
arias from “Rigoletto” and “Pagliacci.” 





John J. McClellan played the accompani- 


ments faultlessly. Z. A. S. 








anywhere. 





When Jenny Lind Sang 
at Castle Garden 


In September, 1850, a CHICKERING ac- 


companiment followed the tone of her voice. 


For more than a quarter of a century, 
CHICKERING achievement had been mak- 


ing this triumph a natural one. 


Ninety-three years ago Jonas Chickering 
built in Boston the first American piano, 
and a better piano than had yet been built 
Today, in Boston, 400 skillful 
artisans are building into the CHICKERING 
the ideals which have made the musical 
history of America the history of the 








WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
TO MANAGE DONAHUE 


This Firm to Handle Bookings of Young 
Pianist Proclaimed a “Discovery 
of 1916” 

The most recent acquisition to the 
list of artists under the management of 
Winton & Livingston, AXolian Hall, New 
York, is Lester Donahue, the young 


Donahue, Gifted American 


Pianist 


Lester 


American pianist, who was referred to 
by prominent New York and Boston 
critics in their summing up of the past 





musical season as one of its notable “dis- 
coveries.”’ 

Prior to Oct. 27, 1915—the date of his 
first New York recital—Mr. Donahue 
was an unknown quantity to American 
nudiences, with the exception of those 
of his home city, Los Angeles. During 
his term of study abroad with Rudolph 
Ganz, Mr. Donahue made débuts in Ber- 
lin, Munich and London, receiving un- 
usual recognition from the press in 
those cities. It was without any advance 
heralding or reclamé that this young 
artist chose to make his New York début 
and the results more than justified this 
decision. 

Unanimity of opinion was displayed 
by the New York critics in their accounts 
of his recital. They proclaimed his ex- 
ceptional musical gifts and his promise 
for a future of great attainments. In 
equally unmistakable terms the Boston 
critics put their seal of approval on Mr. 
Donahue’s abilities. 

For the coming season Messrs. Winton 
& Livingston announce an A®olian Hall 
recital for Mr. Donahue on the evening 
of Oct. 23. He will also be heard in re- 
cital in Boston and in Chicago and his 
concert bookings, now being arranged by 
his new managers, will take him into all 
the larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





Two Concert Parties for Loretta Del 
Valle 


The Knights of Columbus of Orange, 
N. J., are arranging a large theater 
party in honor of Loretta Del Valle, who 
will be the first vocal soloist to appear 
with the Civic Orchestral Society at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, July 14. Her 
brother, Harry D. Wethling, City Com- 
missioner of Orange, who is a prominent 
member of the Elks’ Club, is also ar- 
ranging another large party in her honor. 
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Louise Wagner and Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, pupils of Sergei Klibansky, have 
been engaged to sing with the Civic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, conduc- 
tor, at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Louise Wagner created an ex- 
tremely favorable impression by her 
splendid singing at a concert given at 
Sherry’s, appearing on the program with 
Robert Maitland. Alvin Gillett sang 
with much success at a concert with the 
Philharmonic in Albion, Mich., and an- 
other Klibansky pupil, Genevieve Zielin- 
ski, achieved great success at her recent 
recital in Kansas City, Mo. 

On July 12 a concert by Klibansky art- 
ist pupils will taken place at the Stam- 
ford Yacht Club, Stamford, Conn., Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Lalla B. Cannon, Helen 
Weiller, Zona Maie Griswold and Felice 
de Gregory being scheduled to appear. 

During the last season Mr. Klibansky 
has given twenty-three studio musicales; 
six artist pupil recitals at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium; three at the Audi- 
torium of the West Side Y. M. C. A., and 
one at Chickering Hall. Mr. Klibansky’s 
summer courses started on June 15, and 
the attendance is large, comprising 
teachers of Western and Southern cities 
and universities. 

* * * 


Two interesting recitals were given re- 
cently at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York City. On June 28 
a program of ensemble music was given 
by Mrs. Gerald Gould, pupil of Kate S. 
Chittenden; George K. Randenbush, pupil 
of Mr. Schradieck, and Arnold Koch, 
pupil of Mr. Hornberger. A sonata for 
violin and piano of Graziolo, and the 
Beethoven Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, were the 
two numbers heard. 

On July 5 the young students of the 
Institute were heard in a splendid pro- 
gram. Those who appeared were Eileen 
Wood, Samuel Praeger, Newman Wink- 
ler and Margaret Spotz. 


* * * 


A song recital by pupils of Meta L. 
Weidlich was given on June 3 at her 
studio in New York City. Ethel Con- 
key, soprano; Florence Robertson, mezzo, 
and Sarah MacCracken, contralto, were 
heard in a program of unusual interest. 
J. Lester Robertson was the accompanist. 
Miss Weidlich is at present at Mount Po- 
cono, Pa. 

* * x 

A number of pupils of Lillian Sher- 
wood-Newkirk are attracting the atten- 
tion of music critics. Beulah Neil, who 
has been mentioned before in these col- 
umns, came East a year ago from Iowa, 
for work with Mme. Newkirk and after 
one year’s study, having unusual voice 
and talent, she has sung at a number of 
affairs lately with much success. At the 
first Congregational Church at Norwalk, 
Conn., on June 11, Miss Neil sang “O, 
Rest in the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” with lovely voice and touch- 
ing appeal. She is but eighteen years 


old, and Arthur Foote, who recently 
gave her a hearing, has predicted a 
bright future for her if she continues on 
her present line of study. 

Mme. Newkirk has pupils for the sea- 
son studying with her from Michigan, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, Texas, Indiana, Connecticut, 
and other States. She will teach until 
Aug. 1, when, with a number of stu- 
dents, she will rest in a camp in the 
Maine woods for two months, opening 
her New York studio Oct. 1. 


* * 2* 


The pupils of J. Massell, the vocal in- 
structor, gave their last concert of the 
season recently at his studio in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. An excel- 
lent program was given by Lucie Bentz, 
Frances Louin, Miss Banks, Miss Klein- 
bard, Miss Thrash, Miss Kronenberg, 
Mrs. Elsa Roth, Paul Domack, Mr. 
Ravitch and Dr. Rerbel. Mr. Massell 
will spend the summer at Island Heights, 
Ocean County, N. J., where he will con- 
duct a summer school. 





OUTDOOR FESTIVAL IN TACOMA 





First of Annual Events to Enlist 500 
Choristers—Williams Soloist 


TACOMA, WASH., June 29.—Leading 
choral clubs, members of church choirs 
and prominent local singers of Tacoma 
have completed arrangements for the 
first of the annual music festivals to be 
held in the Stadium on Puget Sound the 
latter part of July. Mrs. L. T. Dempsey, 
president of the St. Cecilia Club, is chair- 
man of the committee which will as- 
semble the big chorus, and rehearsals 


_were begun on Monday evening in the 


auditorium of the Commercial Club. A 
committee led by Rev. Frank Dyer was 
also appointed by the Stadium Board 
and approved by the trustees of the 
Commercial Club. 

Evan Williams, the noted tenor, will 
be the soloist for the concert. He will 
be accompanied by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Seattle, sixty men, under the 
direction of John Spargur, who will di- 
rect the chorus, which will number 500 
voices, the nucleus being formed by the 
St. Cecilia Club, Ladies’ Musical, Or- 
pheus Club choruses, with the Swedish 
and German singing societies and chor- 
uses from various parts of the North- 
west. A. Wi tm 


McCormack Pupils Heard in Waterbury 
Concert 


A recital and demonstration of the 
Dunning system of music study for be- 
ginners took place in the McCormack 
Studios of Waterbury, Conn., on June 
27. A pupil of especial talent was dis- 
covered on this occasion in Helen Rich- 
ardson, who played Lange’s “Heather 
Rose” with signal ability. Among the 
other pupils who participated were 
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MAY FORM NEW BAND 





Kendle’s First Regiment Organization in 
Philadelphia Disorganized 


PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—While there 
has been no court martial or official pun- 
ishment of the members of Kendle’s First 
Regiment Band, which was connected 
with the First Infantry, N. G. P., who 
asked to be excused from army service 
that they might fill professional engage- 
ments last week, as stated in the last 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, it would 
seem that the musicians already have 
had punishment enough. The band was 
barred from participation in the parade 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, on Monday evening—the en- 
gagement which the majority uf the men 
were anxious to fill—and also has been 
disorganized, all of the members except 
three, who had expressed their willing- 
ness to go to the “front,” being branded 
as “deserters.” 

It would seem, however, that these 
men have been rather too severely scored 
for what probably on their part was 
merely a thoughtless act. They are 
stated to have expressed their willing- 
ness to serve in the army so soon as the 
impending engagements were filled, and 
asked only for a short reprieve from 
active service. The affair has excited 
a great deal of comment and condemna- 
tion, however, and there now is a likeli- 
hood that a new First Regiment Band 
will be formed, or that, if necessary, an- 
other organization will take its place in 
the ranks. An offer to fill the vacancy 
was made by the Philadelphia Police 
Band, the members of which expressed 
their willingness and their eagerness to 
join the army forces, if the city would 
grant them temporary release from duty. 
This offer has not yet been accepted, the 
probability being that a new First Regi- 
ment band will be supplied : oa 





Rochester Has Busy Week of Pupils’ 
Recitals 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 30.—The last 
week in music was devoted almost en- 
tirely to pupils’ recitals. Among the in- 
teresting recitals were two by Marvin 
Burr and Mrs. Bellamy Burr, who pre- 
sented their pupils on two evenings, June 
26 and 28, at the auditorium of the 
Rochester Business Institute. There 
were large gatherings for both events. 
Another pupils’ song recital was given 
by Jay Mark Ward, assisted by Leon 
Burr, violinist, in Catherine Strong Hall 
at the University of Rochester on Thurs- 
day evening, June 29, which was also 
well attended. Florence Newell Barbour 
also presented her piano pupils recently 
at her home. Other recitals were by 
pupils of Eduardo Barbieri, violinist; 
Lorimer Eschelmann, Edgar Rose and 
Charlotte Gregg, pianists, the latter two 
given at the Genesee Valley Club. 

M. E. W. 





Harriot Eudora Barrows Resumes Her 
Work in Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


BosTonN, June 29.—Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, the well known soprano, has 
just terminated one of her busiest sea- 
sons of teaching in Boston and Provi- 
dence. Miss Barrows has gone to Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., where for the third con- 
secutive season she will take charge of 
the vocal department of the Common- 
wealth Summer School of Music, Clar- 
ence G. Hamilton of Wellesley College, 
director. W. H. L. 
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Arthur Henry Messiter 


_ Arthur Henry Messiter, who retired 
in 1897 after being organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church for thirty-one 
years, died last Sunday night at his 
home, 20 Hamilton Terrace, in his eighty- 
third year. He was born in Frome, 
Somersetshire, England, and received his 
early education from private tutors. He 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music from St. Stephen’s College in 
Annandale, N. Y. 

Mr. Messiter was the author of sev- 
eral works on music, among which were 
“History of the Choir and Music of 


Trinity Church,” which was published 
here in 1907. He married argaret 
Gladdis, daughter of Jacob Bergen 


Gladdis of Jersey City, in 1871. 





Mme. Downing-Macklin 


St. Louis, July 1—Mme. Downing- 
Macklin, a prominent St. Louis music 
teacher, died suddenly on June 26, after 
a short illness, at her summer home in 
West Newfield, Me. Mme. Macklin had 
conducted a musical studio in St. Louis 
for more than twenty years. For the 
past several years she had conducted a 
conservatory in the Musical Art Build- 
ing, 459 North Boyle Avenue. The late 
Clara Louise Kellogg, America’s prima 
donna a quarter of a century ago, was 
an associate of Mme. Macklin. 

H. W. C. 





Maurice Anderson Stratton, Jr. 


Maurice Anderson Stratton, Jr., a 
young violinist of Clarksville, Tenn.. 
died on June 20, after a two weeks’ ill- 
ness. He had been extremely popular in 
Clarksville and elsewhere, and hundreds 
of friends attended the impressive mem- 
orial service held at the First Presby- 
terian Church, where he had been violin 
soloist for the last six years. 





Henry J. Stross 


Henry J. Stross, a former member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s or- 
chestra, died in Chicago on June 27 at 
the age of sixty-three. In earlier years 
Mr. Stross toured the country with Gil- 
more’s Band and was at different times 
a member of Johnny Hand’s Band and 
Ballman’s Band. 





Millie Williams 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, June 28.— 
Millie Williams, a young singer who had 
frequently been heard in this city and in 
Los Angeles, died recently of pneumonia. 
Miss Williams had appeared in the an- 
nual functions of the Elks and in church 
and private entertainments. 
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HUSBAND TO DIRECT 
TOUR OF JOMELLI 


Associated with Haensel & Jones 
in Her Management—Gives 
Up Engineering 

PORTLAND, ORE., June 27.—Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli and her husband, Orrin 
Backus, will leave Portland on July 1 to 
spend the remainder of the summer in 
rest and recreation on Puget Sound. 
Mme. Jomelli is an ardent fisherwoman 
and will spend much of her vacation in 


his sport. 
During the season of 1915-16, Mme. 


Jomelli’s audiences in Oregon and Wash- 
ington have totaled over 400,000 per- 
sons. In the fall Mme. Jomelli will take 
up her residence in New York City, 
and will open a series of concert engage- 
ments under the joint management of 
Orrin Backus and Haensel & Jones. 

For fifteen years Mr. Backus has been 
engaged in general engineering construc- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. He has con- 
structed many of the largest buildings 
and bridges and also several water sup- 
ply systems. An important feature of 
his most recent work was the dredging 
and diking of some 15,000 acres of 
swamp in the Columbia River basin. In 
1914 4 directed, as chief engineer, the 
location of forty miles of the famous 
Columbia River Automobile Highway. 
During the past year Mr. Backus has 
been gradually closing out his most ac- 
tive interests and in the future will de- 
vote the greater part of his time to the 
direction of Mme. Jomelli’s tours. 





SEATTLE CONCERT FOR BLIND 


Many Pupils Appear in Interesting Re- 
citals as Season Ends 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—The past 
two weeks have been filled with students’ 
recitals, closing the season’s’. work. 
Louise Van Ogle, pianist and lecturer, 
presented Helen La Violette and Ellen 
Turner, two talented pupils, in recital 
on June 12, and on the same day Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Miller presented Paula Bit- 
ter, Mary Eilenberger, Mrs. L. B. Peo- 
ples, Mrs. Allen Cunningham and Mrs. 
Herbert Edmunds, all exhibiting the re- 
sults of good instruction. Marie Gash- 
weiler’s advanced pupil, Dorothy Dean 
Gregg, gave a program, with Miss Gash- 
weiler at the second piano. Orrill V. 
Stapp presented Vertrez Brougham in 
recital June 16. An interesting piano 
recital was given by the younger pupils 
if Louise C. Beck on June 15. 

Mrs. Ora K. Barkhuff presented her 
ten-year-old pupil, Master Ralph J. Mer- 
ick, in an interesting program. Other 
teachers presenting pupils during the 
week were Mrs. A. F. Venino, Janette 
Scott Young, Mrs. Charles F. Reimers, 
Clara Moore, Mme. Amelia Hild, Mrs. 
Charles N. Gibson, Ora E. Bartine, Mrs. 
Estelle G. Patterson, Ernest A. Rice, 
Anna Watson Bewell, Mrs. George S 
Cole, Miss Sackett and Miss Hall. 

A splendid program for the blind was 
riven on June 12 by Mrs. E. Winslow. 
Those appearing on the program were 
louis Drentwett, the blind boy pianist; 
George C. Bailey, another blind pianist; 
Vera Stetson, violinist; Mrs. Clare Farns- 
worth, soprano; Philip Hillstrom, tenor; 
Kathleen Shippen, pianist; Mrs. Carol 
White, dramatic reader, and Mrs. Fred- 
‘rick Bentley. A. M. G. 





Composer Hopkins’s New Chorus to Be 
Sung by Rubinstein Club 


Harry Patterson Hopkins has dedi- 
cated his latest chorus for women’s 
voices, solo soprano and piano, called the 
“Message of the Bird,” to William 
Rogers Chapman and the Rubinstein 
Club of New York. The work is in press 
at the present time, but will be ready for 
the first rehearsal of the club, which 
takes place next October. Mr. Hopkins 
is a composer of all forms, and studied 
with Dvorak while in Europe. “The 
Message of the Bird’ was sent to Mr. 
Chapman in Maine, who was so pleased 
with the score that he immediately wrote 
Mr. Hopkins a letter of congratulation 
and promised a performance at the first 
concert of the Rubinstein Club next 
season. 





Conductor Bavagnoli in Brazil 


From Montevideo, in Brazil, MUSICAL 
AMERICA has received greetings from 
Gaetano Bavagnoli, who conducted at 
the Metropolitan Opera Hous* last sea- 
son, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








Trio de Lutece Concludes Tour 
of Concerts Given *‘ Al Fresco”’ 

















Members of the 
Moment of Relaxation on Tour 


HEN the Trio de Lutéce goes “on 


the road” there is always fun, for 


George Barrére, Paul Kéfer and Carlos 
Salzédo were boys together, and from 
time out of mind have been playing 
pranks on one another. Some of their 
admirers insist that that is why their 
playing is so spirited, because they con- 
stantly keep one another on the alert. 
Most unique is a tour from which the 


Trio de Lutéce has just returned. It 
spent several weeks in New York and 






Trio de Lutéce in 


a 





all 





Middle Western States, playing only pri- 
vate engagements at lawn parties, gar- 
den fétes, etc. In August it will make 
another such excursion, which will in- 
clude some of the fashionable summer 
resorts. 





NEWARK MUSIC COLLEGE 
ENDS ITS 37TH SEASON 


Director Russell Presents Pupils in a 
Week of Recitals—Sings Works 
of American Composers 


NEWARK, N. J., July 1.—At the Col- 
lege of Music, Newark, N. J., Louis Ar- 
thur Russell, director, presented a week 
of piano and vocal recitals, closing the 
thirty-seventh season of the college. 
There were five recitals in the series, 
which began June 22, with a general 
program by the pupils of the various de- 
partments. The second evening, June 26, 
was devoted to the historical development 
of the sonata and the concerto. 

On Tuesday, June 27, the junior, 
senior and postgraduate students gave 
a brilliant concert of modern composi- 
tions. Solos were commendably per- 
formed by Eva Snell, Marguerite Beau- 
pré, Gertrude Kanzmann, Margaret 
Mackay and Leo Arandarski. 

The concerts were varied by vocal 
solos delivered by Anna Benedict, con- 
tralto; Mrs. H. C. Kenniston, contralto; 
Jeanne Hohenstein, soprano, and Samuel 
Craig, tenor. June 30 was given to a 
song recital by Mrs. Jessie Marshall, 
soprano soloist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Orange, N. J., accompanied by Mr. Rus- 
sell. Her program included numbers by 
American composers. 

The season closed on the afternoon of 
July 1 with the awarding of diplomas 
and the customary commencement exer- 
cises. P. G. 








Beaumont (Tex.) Hears Fine Perform- 
ance of “Elijah” 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 1.—Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was given on June 18 by 
the members of the choir of the First 
Methodist Church, Beaumont, assisted by 
an orchestra under the direction of 
George Edward Turner. Hazel Harned, 
organist, and Jewel Harned, pianist, 
pupils of Mr. Turner, also assisted. To 
Leslie C. Fitch was allotted the part of 
Elijah and Mrs. George E. Turner and 
Mrs. R. L. Drake sang the principal so- 
prano airs. The chorus numbered forty- 
five and the orchestra fifteen. More than 
1500 persons coming from Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, Orange and other Texas 
towns filled the church to capacity and 
enjoyed a highly finished performance. 





Walter L. Bogert in Maine 


Walter L. Bogert, the baritone and 
vocal teacher of New York, is spending 
two weeks at Belgrade Lakes in Maine. 


GIDEONS GIVE MUSIC AT 
SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 





folk Songs Offered by Artist-Couple— 
Mr. Gideon Discusses Com- 
munity Singing 


Constance and Henry Gideon again 
provided the music programs for the 
Sociological Conference at Sagamore, on 
Cape Cod. At the opening of the morn- 
ing session, on June 28, they sang folk- 
songs of Britain. On the following morn- 
ing they presented an informal program 
of songs of the Ghetto, each song being 
prefaced by an English paraphrase made 
by Mrs. Gideon and spoken by her. 

On the morning of June 30, at the 
Open Forum Council, Mr. Gideon pre- 
sented his views on community singing 
and on the popularization of music 
through forum meetings. An animated 
discussion brought out the fact that in 
many cases the forum managers rec- 
ognize the need of worthy music to at- 
tract and hold audiences. In eastern 
Massachusetts, however, this is not al- 
ways the case. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gideon have added to 
their répertoire an attractive program, 
called “Christmas Music in Many Lands.” 
They have arranged to give it at the 
Boston Public Library on Christmas Eve. 
Just after the holidays they will set out 
on their annual tour, going this year as 
far South as Texas and returning by 
way of Chicago and the Lake cities. The 
tour will open with their first appear- 
ances for the season 1916-1917 in New 
York City. 





Mme. Regina Vicarino Soloist at the 


Rialto 


One of the features of this week’s pro- 
gram at the Rialto Theater, New York, 
is the singing of Mme. Regina Vicarino, 
the popular American coloratura. So 
popular was the soprano last week that 
she was re-engaged and is now pleasing 
her audiences with her splendid singing 
of the “Primavera” Valse »f Strauss, 
which she uses as her principal number. 





Oscar Saenger to Resume Teaching on 
Oct. 1 


Oscar Saenger finished his season on 
July 1 and left immediately for his vaca- 
tion, which he will spend in the White 
Mountains, returning to resume teaching 
on Oct. 1. During the summer all com- 
munications are to be addressed to his 
secretary, Miss L. Lilly, 6 East Eighty- 
first Street, New York. 


ST. LOUIS FOUNDS 
A CHORUS SCHOOL 


To Train Choristers as Support 
to Visiting Opera Forces— 
Spadoni Director 


St. Louris, Mo., July 1.—It is believed 
that St. Louis will have the first grand 
opera chorus recruited solely from local 
talent that has ever been organized in 
this country. Persons associated with 
the work of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Committee have engaged Giacomo Spa- 
doni, assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, to establish here 
at once a chorus school to train a per- 
manent grand opera chorus to be used 
in connection with the operatic perform 
ances in St. Louis during the season of 
1916-1917 and thereafter. 

There will be no fee for jcining this 
school and the only requirements will be 
a fair singing voice and a somewhat ad 
vanced knowledge of music. A number 
of visiting opera companies have been 
very weak in point of chorus work and 
the foregoing announcement has caused 
a great deal of interest to be manifested 
in the plan. It is probable that a num- 
ber of high school students will imme 
diately make application for membership 
in the new choral body, as the work in 
this department has created a nation 
wide inierest. 

Conductor Spadoni has been engaged 
to take the general musical directorship 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, 
which recently lost its able conductor, 
Giuseppe Angelini, who died a short time 
ago. 

It is felt that this plan of a chorus 
school should be taken up ali over the 
United States, so as to enable opera com 
panies to produce grand opera on an 
enlarged scale without the effort and 
expense of carrying a large chorus. 

H. W. C. 





SWEDISH SINGERS IN OMAHA 





Western Division of American Union 


Holds Forth in Festival 

OMAHA, NEB., June 28.—The Swedish 
Singers have come and gone, leaving 
many echoes of lovely strains in their 
wake. The Western Division of the 
American Union of Swedish Singers, Joel 
Mossberg, Chicago,  director-in-chief, 
chose Omaha as their meeting place this 
year and gave as their great musical of- 
ferings two concerts rich in choral and 
solo selections. The massed chorus of 
men, some five hundred strong, under the 
Mossberg baton, gave forth a volume of 
tone remarkable for its beautiful quality 
and balance, while its interpretative ef- 
fects were many and_e excellent—a 
chorus, the hearing of which was a rare 
treat. Each and every one of the small 
glee clubs heard during the festival did 
excellent work, while that of the Swedish 
Glee Club, Chicago, F. Sodervall, direc- 
tor, composed largely of solo singers, was 
incomparable. The soloists chosen for the 
two concerts were Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano; Corinne Paulson, pianist; Albert 
Lindquest, tenor, and Carl Norrborn, 
baritone. Miss Sundelius scored a tri- 
umph in a group of songs by Scandina- 
vian composers, while Albert Lindquest 
aroused great enthusiasm. The real ova- 
tion of the evening, however, went to Co- 
rinne Paulson, whose reluctance to play 
an encore after finishing the Liszt Taran- 
tella brought forth insistent applause 
from the tremendous audience until she 
was obliged to respond. Accompaniments 
were played by Miss Paulson and Edgar 
Nelson (Chicago) and a good sized or- 
chestra under the baton of Ernest Nor- 
din rendered service throughout the con- 
certs. The most notable concerted num- 
ber was Grieg’s “Landkjending,” given 
as a program number the first evening 
and as an encore number the second 
evening. The attendance at the two con- 
certs totaled over 7000. EK. L. W. 








The Donnelly School of Music pre- 
sented its pupils in the second of a series 
of recitals recently in Worcester, Mass. 
They were assisted by vocal pupils in the 
school, Nellie Sentance and Tina Harvey, 
who contributed attractive numbers 
Caroline Kiel-Staff, teacher of voice cul- 
ture, gave a recital for her pupils as- 
sisted by the piano pupils of Mrs. C. E. 
Morton. The accompanists were Fannie 
Hair and M. Maud Bancroft. M. Maud 
Bancroft, another Worcester teacher, re- 
cently presented her junior pupils in an 
informal recital in her studio. 
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At the recent meeting of the Outlook 
Club of South Orange, N. J., Mrs. C. B. 
Jacobs rendered piano solos and Mrs. 
George E. Jackson sang soprano solos. 

ok OK * 


The Newark (N. J.) Police Band gave 

a public concert June 26, under the 

baton of Charles Biederman. William 

Redmond, tenor, sang several numbers. 
* * * 


The second matinée concert of the uni- 
versity summer school of West Virginia 
University was given in Commencement 
Hall recently by three graduate pupils, 
Lillian Garrison, Bryan Sturm and Elea- 
nor Brock. 

* * * 

An interesting concert was given by 
Rev. Ralph Murphy, baritone of Win- 
chester, Ky., in the auditorium of the 
M. E. Church, West Union, W. Va., on 
Friday night, June 30. 

a * BS 


Mme. Frances Alda, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will give 
a song recital, assisted by Frank La 
Forge, pianist and accompanist, at the 
Auditorium in Ocean Grove, N. J., Sat- 
urday evening, July 8. 

* K * 


Lyon & Healy, the Chicago music 
house, will pay all employees belonging 
to the National Guard who have been 
called for war service. They will re- 
ceive full pay during their absence while 
serving in the army. 


ao * * 

Pearl Waugh offered several students 
in a Washington program in which those 
who contributed were Mrs. Helen W. Aff- 
leck, Emily Hensley, Martha Dyer, Cath- 
erine Towers, Elizabeth Jobe, Louise 
Ryan, Dona Pollock, Catherine Dyer, 
Freda Ring, Herminia Ellis and Mary 
McFarland, soprano. 

* * * 

Three interesting recitals were given 
on June 27, 28 and 29, by pupils of the 
Turner School of Music of Springfield, 
Mass. Mary H. Steele, Laura S. Jones 
and Arthur H. Turner were the instruc- 
tors, who presented their pupils in ex- 
cellent programs. 

ok ok * 

In the annual recital by pupils of Car- 
rie Louise Holley, Roxbury, Mass., at 
Myers Hall, Tremont Temp!'e, June 29, 
the performers were Ethel Hall Knight. 
soprano; Mary Chase Moller, mezzo-so- 
prano; Clara Bolle, contralto; Frederic 
William Mayhew, baritone; John Clifford 
iinight, tenor-baritone. 

* * & 

An interesting concert was given by 
E. E. Thompson and his band at Man- 
hattan Casino, New York, on June 29. 
A number for sixteen trombones and a 
selection arranged for a quartet of 
French horns with flute obbligato were 
features of an interesting program. 

7 * aR a 

A piano recital by Clifton J. Furnas, 
pupil of Nellie B. Shaffer, was given at 
the John Herron Art Institute, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., on June 27. Mr. Furnas added 
interest to his playing by giving brief 
explanations of the works that he in- 
terpreted. He was assisted by Marie 
Hedrick, dramatic soprano, and Harriet 
Augusta Prunk, reader. 

ok * * 

Mrs. P. F. Smith of Uniontown, Pa., 
was hostess recently at the regular meet- 
ing of the Uniontown Music Club. An 
excellent musical program was given by 
llortense Frank Backman, John R. 
Hagan, Mrs. L. W. Brownfield, Mrs. 
W. O. White, Mrs. Maurice Lynch, 
Ethel Roden, Mrs. C. H. La Clair, Gomer 
Jones and Mrs. P. F. Smith. 


* * * 


Mme. Cara Sapin, the prima donna 
contralto of Boston, who between her 
concert and operatic engagements does 
some teaching, presented three of her 
most promising pupils in a recital in 
Boston on June 26. The singers were 
Dorothy Frank and Helen Osborne, so- 
pranos, and Selma Nussbaum, contralto. 

* * * 


Among the most interesting musical 
affairs given recently in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., were the recitals by the pupils of 
Mrs. A. G. Lancaster at the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mary Brodt, Marie 
Boette and Helen Reps displayed un- 


usual artistic ability, while Blanche 
Athey, Garnet Stout and Mary Silcott 
performed their numbers capably. 

* ~ 

A concert by the Schubert Octet was 
given on June 28 at St. John’s Parish 
House, Meriden, Conn., under the au- 
spices of the St. John’s Men’s Club, 
which brought the singers to Meriden 
from St. Louis. Christian Kutschinski, 
violinist, and Walter A. Hansen, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. 

ok ok ag 

A number of interesting pupils’ re- 
citals took place recently in Bridgeport, 
Conn. Edith Proudman, Alfred _ T. 
Brisebois, Mary Louise Peck,.Jennie Mar- 
garet Hawley, Lillian A. Sullivan, Ethel 
Pigg and Etta Christianson were among 
the instructors who presented their pu- 
pils in concerts of merit. 

es #£% * 

The Masonic* Choir of Waterbury. 
Conn., gave a concert recently at Buck- 
ingham Hall, under the direction of Ar- 
thur H. Turner. The choir was assisted 
by Lenora Sparkes, soprano, and Sydney 
Webber, organist. Arthur Schuckai, 
pianist, also appeared, and Maine Bocher 
was accompanist for Miss Sparkes. 

* 

The Musicians’ Study Club of Mont- 
clair, N. J., held its last meeting of the 
season, June 17, with President Charles 
Castner presiding. Following the meet- 
ing, Musical Director Wilbur Follett 
Unger arranged a jollification party, 
somewhat after the nature of the “Rum- 
pus” club of the National Association of 
Organists, as headed by Rafael Navarro. 

* * * 


Bertha Stammelman of Montclair, N. 
J., a young piano pupil of Wilbur Follett 
Unger, gave two private recitals in 
Scranton, Pa., recently. She played Les- 
chetizky’s “Two  Larks,” Lavallée’s 
“Papillons,” Schiitt’s “Canzonetta” and 
several Chopin Preludes, with technical 
facility and musical understanding. The 
little pianist is but twelve years old. 

a: 2 »* 


A student recital that displayed care- 
ful training and close application was 
that offered by the pupils of Marie Mc- 
Court, Washington, D. C., at which the 
following took part: Anna Veniziani, 
Lucile Sari, Alva Giuliani, Mabel Bowir, 
lolanda Giuliani, Assunta Sari, Lillian 
and Estelle Levis, Augusta Meyer, Anita 
Bergholz, Hedwig Zoelliner, Irine Um- 
berger, Helen Sebastian, Marguerite Mc- 
Donough and Mary Williams. Miss Mc- 
Court closed the program with two well 
given numbers by MacDowell and Schu- 
bert-Liszt. The students were delight- 
fully assisted by Mrs. Nellie S. Chaillet, 
soprano. 

* * * 

The Mason School of Music of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., recently gave its pupils’ re- 
citals closing the scholastic year. The 
school will open shortly for the summer 
term of ten weeks. Those in charge of 
the summer classes are Henri Schultze, 
piano; Mrs. Matilda R. Mason, voice; 
Messrs. Harry Bekenstein and Richmond 
Houston, violin; William Schultze, ’cello, 
and Frank Crumb, clarinet. 

* * * 


Prominent among musical events in 
York, Pa., was the public recital given 
recently in the Union Lutheran Chapel by 
the advanced pupils of Mrs. T. Edward 
Drumgold, vocal instructor. The pro- 
gram, heard by a large and appreciative 
audience, included compositions by Neid- 
linger, Barnes, Foote, Lehmann, Neeham, 
Lang, Nevin, Chaminade, Cowels, Scott, 
Bishop and others. The advanced class 
consists of more than fifty members. 

* * * 


A musicale was given on June 24 at 
the home of Mrs. Joseph E. Brown at 
Ridgefield, Conn. The Philharmonic 
Trio, consisting of Helen Kalmbach, vio- 
linist; Josephine Luznicky, ’cellist, and 
Edna Burnside, pianist, played numbers 
of Grieg, Chaminade, Schiitt, Paul, Raff, 
Rubinstein, and Tschaikowsky. Laura 
Combs, soprano, was heard in several 
groups of songs, and Miss Burnside was 
a capable accompanist. 

. = 

Prominent musicians of York, Pa., 
participated in the organ and choir con- 
cert given in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 


recently by Urban H. Hershey, a direc- 
tor, and the members of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church choir. An attractive pro- 
yram was given, including several num- 
bers at the organ by Professor Hershey. 
The soloists were: Florence Spatz, Mur- 
ray E. Ness, John H. Eyster, E. Louise 
Spahr and Mrs. Harry L. Link. 
* 


Emma Schroeder presented her pupils 
in a piano recital at her studio in York, 
Pa., on June 29. Features of the recital 
were several numbers by a string quar- 
tet consisting of Clair Loucks, Robert 
Bates and Harry Woltman, violins, and 
Chester Livingston, ’cello. The piano 
pupils of Jane Bailey of York appeared 
in a recital on June 29. A pleasing pro- 
yram was presented. 

er 

A piano recital was given recently 
by pupils of Nevada Belle McCoy at the 
M. E. Church, Huntington, W. Va. Those 
who appeared were Alberto Carter, Eliz- 
abeth Carter, Adaline Koontz, Howard 
Ross, Margaret Lovett, Rose Henderson, 
Ruth Carter, Dorothy Carter, Lillian 
Morrison, Virginia Potts, Helen Potts, 
Viola Baum, Phyllis MHarpold, Etta 
Potett, Virginia Snedegar, Katherine 
Burns, Dorothy Lovette and Lyda Clarke 
Darlington. 


— 

The vocal pupils of Etha McCausland- 
Richardson, of Washington, Pa., gave 
their sixth annual recital in the High 
School auditorium on June 23. The sing- 
ers were assisted by Margaret Hay- 
maker, pianist, and Jean Wickersham, 
reader and violinist. Mrs. Helen M. 
Wickersham, head of the Wickersham 
School of Music, Pittsburgh, played her 
daughter’s accompaniments. Margaret 
B. Acheson accompanied the singers. 

* * * 

The pupils of Elizabeth Browning Car- 
ter gave an interesting recital recently 
at Steubenville, Ohio. Among those who 
appeared were Anna Grace _ Bishop, 
Sarah Katheryn Junkin, Lydia Mooney, 
Howard Loeb, June Loggie, Gertrude 
Curn, Charlotte Ziherl, Cecelia Rogers, 
Mary Elizabeth Shanks, Betty Eynon, 
Justine Evans, Loretta Leech, Gladys 
Wilson, Olive Jackson, Eva Teaff, Roland 
Rogers, Mabel Hahne, Helen Hutterly, 
Alice Rogers and Winifred Parry. 

* * * 
* * 1* 


Advanced piano pupils of Helen De 
Long Savage recently gave a pleasing 
recital in Lynn, Mass. Vocal solos were 
given by Winifred Pihl, with a violin 
obbligato by Paul T. Savage. Among 
the participants were Mary T. Donellon, 
Kathleen Donnellon, Mona Bk. Palmer, 
A. Lillian Abbott, Clarence G. Audoin, 
Helen M. McMahon, Elsie von Steen- 
burgh, Mae McDonald, Carolyn Duncan, 
Lloyd Caron, Anna Kierstaed, Wendel! 
C. Moore, Viola J. Bell, Hazel G. Palmer, 
Lillian W. Allard, Sadie A. Murray. 

* 3 * 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, with a 
studio at the Hultmann McQuaide Con- 
servatory of Music, gave the third and 
final recital of the year recentiy at Wor- 
cester, Mass. The Leiderheim Glee Club 
which is composed of her girl pupils as- 
sisted in giving the program besides 
these participants: Margaret Martin, 
Ilorence G. Haynes, Gertrude E. Tur- 
ner, Margaret Gray, Winifrai Newton, 
Grace Tallman, Edith Newton, Miriam 
Southwick, Florence O’Gara and Mar- 
garet Ruggles. 

* * 

Two interesting recitals were given 
on June 5 and 6 at the East Greenwich 
Academy, of East Greenwich, R. I. One 
was a students’ recital, in which Alpha 
Smith, Harold Green, Nan Ryden, Marie 
Thomas, Helen Briggs, Laura Brownell, 
Peter Carter, Gertrude McIntyre, Ruth 
C. Johnson and Katherine Pickles par- 
ticipated. The other was a faculty re- 
cital, at which there appeared Gladys 
Rigby, Mrs. B. C. Edwards, Jennie Mae 
Plummer and C. E. G. Dickerson. Both 
recitals were features of commencement 
week. 

* * * 

The pupils of Edith M. Aab gave an 
interesting song recital recently in the 
parish house of the Asylum Hill Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Those who appeared in an excellent pro- 
gram were Florence Schleicher, Emogene 
Hudson, Estelle Platt, Mrs. W. E. Stod- 
dard, A. F. Blanchard, Robert Jones, 
Katherine Gallagher, Arline Graham, 
Zelda Ball, John J. Kidney, Sadie 
Coombs, Evelyn Milikowski, Elsie Teal, 
Lillian Oefinger, Florence West and 
Diana Piquette. Elsie Teal and Edgar 
Seymour were the accompanists. 

* * * 

John Colville Dickson’s voice pupils 
gave a recital recently in the assembly 
hall of Washington Seminary, Washing- 
ton, Pa. Margaret Acheson proved a 
capable accompanist and Walter Whiting 
played several fine violin obbligatos. The 





singers who took part were Helen Hal- 
lam, Mary Huber, Lorene McKahan, 
Gertrude Burns, Edna May Wiley, Julia 
Groginsky, Mrs. John C. Hart, William 
I. Carson, Glenn P. Carson, D. Terry 
Martin, Arthur Thalimer, P. A. McWee, 
Louis Edgar Johns, D. W. Smith and H. 
Allen Brandon. 
cK 2 

Two musical programs were given 
Wednesday afternoon and evening at the 
Tacoma residence studio of Miss Hard 
The following pupils presented the pro- 
gram: O. Breach, Mary Louise Que- 
veli, Thea Horgan, Robert Hayden, El- 
len Mudgett, Olive Morse, Florence Bar- 
bonis, Newton Swift, Mary Baker, Van- 
ita Williams, Doris Knable, John 
Sprouse, Margaret Martin, Roberto 
Mudgett, Wallace Fowler, Wilhelmina 
Queveli. Evening program: Mildred 
Welsh, Edith Johnson, Ruth Sutherland, 
Martha Wilson, Sinclair Harrison, Eliza- 
beth Baker, Bernice de Ponte, Gregor) 
Olson, Elizabeth Roberts, Margaret 
Elder, Helen de Ponte. 


*” * * 


The closing exercises of the Convent of 
Mary the Immaculate were held recently 
at St. Cecelia Hall, Key West, Fla. Th 
Junior Choral Class gave the opening 
chorus. After the program the following 
students received certificates for having 
finished various grades in music: 
Amanda Parkwood, Anita Johnson, Mer 
cedes Gato, Anita Gado, Anna Sweeting 
Zenia Wolfson, Gladys Bierna, Generosa 
Tagle, Josephine Tabugas, Hilda Higgs, 
Claudina Lucignani, Magnolia Galindo, 
Margarita Montoto, Elizabeth Lowe, 
Gladys Maloney, Edna Quinn, Janice 
Maloney, Mary Caheiro, Blanche Gui 
teras, Hortense Guiteras, Natalie So 
lano, Dora Morales, Flavia Lopez, Maria 
Larranga, Zenia Wolfson, Marguerite 
Arnold and Edna Gato. 


* * * 


Recent pupils’ recitals at Rockford, IIl., 
included those by piano students of Rose 
McCarren, June 23 and 24, piano pupils 
of Ruth Lundeen, June 23, piano pupils 
of Cora Wester at Mendelssohn Hall, 
June 23, piano pupils of Leola Arnold, 
June 19, and piano students of Lema 
Davis, June 20, the latter two groups as- 
sisted by Laura Joiner, contralto. Ma 
rion E. Welch presented both piano and 
voice pupils in recital, June 23, and Beth 
Barningham and Joseph Copeland pre- 
sent their violin and ’cello pupils in re- 
cital, July 1, at the Imperial Rose Gar- 
den, assisted by Muriel Williams, piano 
pupil of Mrs. Hazel Hicks Heiliger. Mrs. 
Eloise Spoor Morgan presented her violin 
pupil, Ruth Ogren, in recital June 20, 
assisted by Charles Olson, baritone. 

* * * 

A commencement recital by the pupils 
of the Centralizing School of Music, 
Meadville, Pa., was given on June 21. 
Hon. Arthur L. Bates in presenting di- 
plomas to eight graduating students com- 
plimented them upon their excellent 
work. Tribute was paid to Anna Rosa 
lie Bork, instructor in the school, for he: 
fine teaching. Miss Bork was recently 
married to Dr. Ernest Ashton Smith, su 
perintendent of public schools at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Those who appeared 
in the concert included: James Arden 
Rogers, Margaret Veronica Kramer, 
Martha Marian Baird, Mildred Leona 
Harpst, Mary Louise Bond, Dorothy 
Emilie Urich, Ethel Katharine Bacon, 
Margaret Hanaway, Esther Lyon, Elea 
nor Mae Derfus and Rilma Virginia 
Appel. 

* * ok 

The violin and piano pupils cf the Effi 
Young School of Orange, N. J., gave a 
musicale on June 24, assisted by thei: 
instructor. Participating were Josephin 
Donnelly, Florence van Syckel, Eleano 
Kenney, Pearl Kenney, Pauline Mindli: 
Mary Rogers, Arthur Kenney, Myrtl 
Landsperg, Raymond Allen, Robert Me: 
rill, William Bailey, Howard McElna: 
Frances Defily, Carl Loveless, Ruth Lov: 
less, Thelma Jacobs, Cecilia O’Conno' 
Charlotte de Coster, Gertrude Brody 
Pearl Berner, Russell Riley, Grace Som 
mer, Sylvia Berner, Sadie Berkowit: 
Catherine O’Connor, Gladys McElna: 
Mary Scluer and William O’Connor. 

* * * 

The musical activities at the West 
Market Street Methodist Church, Greens 
boro, N. C., have been interesting. Th: 
choir has twenty-five members, includins 
a salaried quartet. During the past sea 
son two cantatas have been sung, Maur 
der’s “Song of Thanksgiving” and Por 
ter’s “Resurrection,” besides a_ specia 
miscellaneous program. Visiting soloist 
have been Hazel Neff, soprano; Paulin: 
Abbott Browning, soprano, and Ann: 
Jones, soprano. Mortimer Browning, th: 
Baltimore organist, is at present organis 
and choirmaster. During his two years 
stay he has given several recitals, in 
cluding his interesting series showing 
the evolution of organ music. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 
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| 
Changes and additions to this schedule 
wuld reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
later than Friday of the week preceding 
date of publication. 
Individuals 
Baker, Martha Atwood. — Swampscott, 


gs., July 23. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New York 
‘olian Hall), Oct. 17. 


Cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 
to Sept. 1. 


Del Valle, Loretta.—Madison Square Gar- 
_ soloist Civic Orchestral Society, July 14. 


Ganz, Rudolph.—Marquette, Mich., Oct, 26; 
sughton, Mich., Oct. 27; New York, Bilt- 
re, Morning Musicale, Dec. 15, 


Gideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 

ilden, Mass., Oct, 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 

n (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malden, Mass., Nov. 22; 

nn, Mass., Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Pub- 

Library), Dec. 24; Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 

New York City, Jan. 7; Roxbury, Mass., 
o7 


Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 


Gilkinson, Myrta.—On Tour Clifton, Tenn., 
Savannah, Tenn., Selmer, Tenn., Henderson, 
\hiteville, Somerville, Colliersville, Arling- 

_ Stanton, Ridgley, Bells, Ripley and Mill- 
ington, Tenn. 


Granville, Charles Norman.— July 8-9, 
Stamford, Conn.; July 10, New Milford, 
Conn.; July 11, Lee, Mass.; July 12, Sims- 
burg, Conn.; July 13, Rockville, Conn.; July 
i4, Manchester, Conn.; July 15-16, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; July 17, Meriden, Conn.; July 18, 
Milford, Conn.; July 19, Madison, Conn.; July 
20, Westerly, R. L.; July 21, Taunton, Mass.; 
July 22-23, Milford, Mass.; July 24, Fram- 
ngham, Mass.; July 25, Danvers, Mass.; 
July 26, Clinton, Mass.; July 27, Putnam, 
Conn.; July 28, Gardner, Mass.; July 29-30, 
Keene, N. H.; July, 31, Winchester, N. H.; 
Aug. 1, Brattleboro, Vt.; Aug. 2, Newport, 
N. H.: Aug. 3, White River Junction, Vt.; 
Aug. 4, Ludlow, Vt.; Aug. 5-6, Brandon, Vt.; 
Aug. 7, Granville, N. Y.; Aug. 8, Whitehall, 
VN. Y.; Aug. 9, Hudson Falls, N. Y.; Aug. 10, 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Aug. 11, Greenwich, N. 
\ Aug, 12-13, Shelburne Falls, Mass.; Aug. 

Bennington, Vt.; Aug. 15, Coxsackie, N. 
Yy.; Aug. 16, Saugerties, N. Y.; Aug. 17, Glen 
Cove, N. Y.; Aug, 18, Bridgehampton, N. Y.; 

Aug. 19-20, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Aug. 21, 
Tom’s River, N. J.; Aug. 22, Sayreville, N. 
J Aug, 23, Chambersburg, Pa.; Aug. 24, 
Woodstock, Va., Aug. 25, Elkton, Va.; Aug. 
4-27, Lewisburg, W. Va.; Aug. 28, Beckley, 
W. Va.; Aug. 29, Clifton Forge, Va.; Aug. 30, 
Lexington, Va.; Aug. 31, Roanoke, Va.; Sept. 
1, Princeton, W. Va.; Sept. 2-3, Wytheville, 
Va.: Sept. 4, Radford, Va.; Sept. 5, Martins- 


ville, Va.; Sept. 6, Bedford, Va.; Sept. 7, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

Hambourg, Boris.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
18, 1917. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 19. 

Heyward, Lillian.—Batavia, N. Y., July 8; 
Le Roy, N. Y., July 10; Canandaigua, N. Y., 
July 11; Naples, N. Y., July 12; Geneva, 
July 13; Ovid, July 14; Clifton Springs, July 
15; Moravia, July 17. 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7. 

London, Marion.—Woodside Park, Philadel- 
phia, July 8, Aug. 4. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
f£olian Hall, Oct. 3!, Nov. 21 and Jan. 30, 
1917. 

Miller, Christine.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
18, 1917. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25: Des 
Moines, lowa, Oct. 27. 

Matzenauer, Mme, Margaret.—New York, 
Dec. 14 and 15, with N, Y. Philharmonic. 

McCue, Beatrice.— Chautauqua, N._ /Y., 
month of July. 

Morrisey, Marie.—New York, June 15 to 
Aug. 1;.,Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 
(Russian Symphony Orchestra). 

Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J 
Oct. 20; Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, 
N. Y., Oct. 29: Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York 
(Biltmore, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 
21; Middletown, Conn., Jan, 28; Lancaster, 
Pa., Feb. 19; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, 
N. J., March 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., 
May 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth. — Columbia University, 
New York, Aug. 9 and 11. 

Princess Tsianina Redfeather.—New York, 
(Aolian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Schnitzer, Germaine. — New York, Car- 
negie Hall, Nov. 30. 

Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 

Simmons, William.—Washington, 
Aug. 25; Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 26. 

Spalding, Albert.—Madison Square Gar- 
den, soloist Civic Orchestral Society, July 11. 

Strassner, William.—Round Lake, N.Y. 
(Chautauqua), July 8 to 18. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Worcester, Mass. (Fes- 
tival), Sept. 27. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Feb. 25, 1917. 


23, 24. 
Conn., 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Seattle Musical Festival.—Seattle, Wash., 
July 12 to 16. “The Messiah’’ Festival 
ehorus of 1000 voices, Claude Madden, dir. 
Sixteen Seattle musical clubs under own 
directors. Standard Grand Opera Company, 
Charles Lagourgue, dir. Seattle Philhar- 
monie Orchestra, John Spargur, dir. Pag- 
eantry, folk dancing. Noted soloists. 

Tollefsen Trio.—University of Virginia, 
July 11; Charlottesville, Va.. July 14; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., July 20 and 21. 














Chicago Child Pianists Show 
Remarkable Grasp of Music 














HICAGO, July 1.—A_ remarkable 
demonstration of keyboard knowl- 
edge was given Monday evening in 
Nakama Hall, Oak Park, by child pupils 
if E. Mertski Upton of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music. A class of five girls, 
none more than twelve years old, gave 
in exhibition of ear-training and famil- 
larity with musical theory that left some 
of the audience gasping. 
Taking a familiar air like “America,” 
the girls quickly followed one another 
to the piano, playing the _ successive 
chords and changing the key as often as 
the audience desired, in the middle of a 
measure, at the beginning or end of the 
ong, wherever they happened to be. The 
hildren played modulations as the audi- 
ence called for them. Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood” was played by 
‘he girls in any key the audience asked, 
‘he girls sitting blindfolded at the piano 
d playing in the key called for or 
ianging the key in the middle of the 
ece, raising the hands each time clear 
the keyboard. Then other little girls 
viftly wrote on the blackboard the score 
such music as Schumann’s “Scenes 
om Childhood” and “Important Event” 
any key the audience called for. 
“What we want is not technique that 
omes only from muscular memory,” says 
ir. Upton, who devised the system by 
hich these girls were taught, “but a 
chnique based on musicianship. A tech- 
que that is lost by a few months of ab- 
ence from the keyboard is of no use to 
nybody. A pianist must have musician- 
hip. He must be able to improvise. 
‘le should play his pieces in all keys. 
Only then is he really a musician. He 
hould be able to memorize his composi- 
ions away from the keyboard, as these 
‘Irls do, and then play them in any 
sey. In order to avoid mere muscular 
nemory, if we find a child who seems to 
'€ getting away from what we teach, we 
make her transpose the hands, playing 
ne measure with the hands in normal 
Position and the next measure with the 
hands reversed. If you think this is 


easy, try it. 


“The trouble with most teaching is 


that it trains only the eye. Most teach- 
ers in any music school faculty in Chi- 
cago do not know the difference between 
major and minor chords when they hear 
them, because their eyes lave been 
trained more than their ears. A musi- 
cian who hears something should know 
how it looks on the paper and the staff. 

“Most people who listen to music mere- 
ly hear pleasant sensations, for they 
cannot co-ordinate the written and the 
heard music. The biggest part of the 
work of any great pianist, however, is 
the part he does away from the keyboard, 
when not trying to work.” 

Mr. Upton began his work several 
years ago in a small way in Oak Park, 
a suburb which adjoins Chicago on the 
west. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Pupils of John T. Watkins Heard in 
Scranton Recitals 


SCRANTON, PA., July 1.—Liederkranz 
Casino was crowded for both recitals 
given by the pupils of John T. Watkins 
recently. Both programs were excellent 
and were enhanced by numbers sung by 
the Liederkranz chorus. The soloists 
showed proficiency and talent. One of 
the best solo efforts was by Agnes Herne. 
Elizabeth Howell sang two solos, “That’s 
the Way of June” and “I Came with a 
Song.” Torrington Watkins, nephew of 
the conductor of the evening, sang “‘The 
(airy Pipers,” by Brewer, and appeared 
with his father in an interesting duet. 

In recent recitals Mrs. Alice Meyers, 
soprano; Mrs. F. W. Gibbons, contralto, 
and Mollie Wheeler, one of Mr. Watkins’ 
advanced pupils, were heard. 

W. R. H. 


Edmund Myer, Theo. Karle’s Teacher, 
Goes to Seattle for Summer 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 30.—Edmund J. 
Myer, for several years a prominent 
vocal teacher in Seattle, has returned to 
Seattle for the summer after several 
months spent in New York City. Mr. 
Myer is best known as the teacher of the 
remarkable young tenor, Theo. Karle. 
Ethel Myer also returned with Mr. Myer 
for the summer, 





STELLA RUBENSTEIN 
SINGS IN PATRIOTIC 





SONG RALLY, JULY 4 











Stella Rubenstein, American “Lieder” 
Singer 


Mme. Stella Rubenstein, the American 
lieder singer, sang at the Independence 
Day celebration held at the New York 
City Hall'on the Fourth of July by ar- 
rangement with Prof. Henry T. Fleck, 
chairman of the Music Committee of the 
Mayor’s Independence Day Committee 
for 1916, of which George Gordon Bat- 
tle is chairman. This affair was one 
of the principal Patriotic Song Rallies, 
a name given to the various celebrations 
held throughout Greater New York to 
aid the Mayor in carrying out the plan 
of a safe and sane Fourth. The chairmen 
of the sub-committees include the names 
of Prof. Henry T. Fleck at City Hall, 
Col. Annin Ames at Grant’s Tomb, Mrs. 
George Smith at the Jume! Mansion, 
Alice Lewisohn at Henry Street, John 
J. Borgstede at the Bronx, FE. C. Hunt 
at Flushing and Hon. Joseph Meagher 
in Brooklyn. 

This is the first time in six years that 
Mme. Rubenstein has spent the summer 
in her native land and she hastened to 
offer her services to Professor Fleck for 
the celebration. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS MEET 


Diversified Programs for Convention of 
State Association 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 24.—The com- 
plete program of the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of California, to be held in San 
Diego during the first week of July, has 
been completed at the local headquarters 
of the organization and is as follows: 


Wednesday, July 5—10 a. m.—Address of 


welcome by Willibald Lehman, president of 


the San Diego Music Teachers’ Association. 
Response by Alexander Stewart, state presi- 
dent 11 a. m.—Round-table discussion, ‘‘The 
Psychology of Teaching Music,’ led by 
Vernon Spencer of Los’ Angeles. 12.30 
p. m.—Meeting of association directors and 
county vice-presidents. 2 p. m.—Piano recital 
by Mrs. Ruth Deardorff-Shaw of Los Angeles. 
3 p. m.—Song recital by Alfreda L. Beatty, 
soprano, of Philadelphia. Albert F. Conant, 
accompanist. 1.45 p. m.—Lecture recital, 
‘Music of the Eighteenth Century,’ Elizabeth 
Simpson, Berkeley. 8.15 p. m.—Concert by 
the Krauss String Quartet of San Diego. 


Thursday, July 6—10 a. m.—Organ recital 
by William W. Carruth of Oakland, assisted 
by Mr. De La Platte, basso of Los Angeles. 
12 m Concert by the Mando Quintet Club 
of San Diego, Leroy E. Hammond, conductor, 
with classic dancing by Helen Morgan of San 
Diego. 2.30 p. m.—Concert by Constance Bal- 
four, soprano of Los Angeles, Homer Henley, 
baritone of Sacramento, and Royal Brown, 
pianist, San Diego. 4 p. m Organ recital 
Organist to be appointed. 5 p. m.—Reception 
at the Women’s Headquarters in the Southern 
California 3uilding, Exposition Grounds. 
6 p. m.—Dinner at the Cristobal Cafe. 8.15 
p. m.—Concert by the People’s Chorus of 
San Diego, Willibald Lehman, director, as- 
sisted by Helen Newcomb, soprano, and Henri 
La Bonté, tenor, of Los Angeles. 


Friday, July 7—11 a. m.—Annual business 
meeting. Discussion of “What Shall the 
State Association Do for Members in Small 
Communities?” Consideration of Music Ex- 
tension Work by the state association in con- 
junction with the University of California Ex- 
tension Department. 2 p. m.—Continuation 
of business session. Accrediting of private 
music study by high school pupils. Reports 
on proposed standardization, with recom- 
mendation by the association directors. 4 





p. m.—Trip to Coronado. 7 p. m.—Banquet 
at Hotel del Coronado. 
Saturday, July 8—10 a. m.—Round table 
discussion of piano music, led by Albert 
Elkus, San Francisco. 11 a. m.—Song recital. 
“Traditions and Modern Music of Russia,” 
by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, of Los 
Angeles, with Alice Coleman Batchelder at 
the piano. 2 p. m.—Piano and violin recital 
by Mrs. Le Roy P. Simms, pianist, and Made- 
leine Barnes Childs, violinist, both of River- 
side. 3 p. m.—Lecture, ‘“‘Personal Recollec- 
tions of Massenet and Saint-Saéns,”’ by Louis 
Lombard, Santa Barbara. 4.45 p. m.—Round- 
table discussion, ‘‘Voice,” led by Frank Car- 
roll Giffen, San Francisco, with response by 
William Shakespeare, London. 8.15 p. m. 
Concert by the Schliewen Trio, Richard 
Schliewen, director, Los Angeles. 9 p. m. 
Operalogue by Havrah Hubbard. 
T. N. 





CIVIC ORCHESTRA’S OPENING 


Spalding Soloist in First Concert of 
New York Series 


Beginning on July 11, summer stay-at 
homes and visitors in New York are to 
be provided by. the Civic Orchestral Society. 
with a music festival unique in the his- 
tory of the city. The officers and directors 
of the Civic Orchestral Society include 
William Delavan Baldwin, president; 
James Byrne, vice-president; Arthur 
Farwell, second vice-president; Otto H. 
Kahn, treasurer; Martha Maynard, sec- 
retary; Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Lil- 
lian D. Wald, John B. Payne and 
Dandridge Bibb. A_ generation ago 
Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl gave 
orchestral concerts, such as_ those 
planned for Madison Square Garden. 

The series, which begins July 11, will 
be under the direction of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, and an orchestra of eighty- 
five men has been engaged. Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, will be 
the soloist on July 11 and Loretta del 
Valle, soprano of the Prague Opera 
House, the soloist on July 14. A great 
deal of attention has been given to the 
comfort and acoustics of the Garden. 
The subscribing patrons are: 


George F. Baker, William Delavan Bald- 
win, Otto H. Kahn, James Byrne, Mrs. H 
McKay Twombly, Isaac N. Seligman, Mrs 
EK. H. Harriman, Charles H. Sabin, Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., A. D. Juilliard, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 
Mrs. E. S. Harkness, Annie Burr Jennings, 
Mrs. Philip Lydig, Henry Walters, Mrs 
Charles Ditson, Mrs. John H. Flagler, Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, Anne Morgan, Mrs. T. L. Chad- 
bourne, Jr., William C. McCune, Mrs. Hugh 
Auchincloss, Dr. John Munn, Albert H. Wig- 
gin, Herbert Parsons. 


I°pstein Joins Seagle Summer Colony at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. 


The Schroon Lake singing class of 
Oscar Seagle has been inaugurated for 
the summer. Within a few days Richard 
Epstein, the noted pianist and coach of 
New York, well known in London and 
Vienna, will join the Seagle party. The 
complete list of members of the class is 
as follows: 


Alfred Y. Cornell, Pauline Curley, Ruby 
rreen, Julia Griffith, E. C. Lee, Mrs. Todd 
Lewis, Henrietta Miner, Mrs. Marie Stapleton 
Murray, David A. Soderquist, Mrs. Van 
Dahlen, New York; Margaret Clement, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Florence Watkins, New York; 
Mrs. George Barrell, Buffalo; Miss E. K. 
Huntington, Cleveland, Ohio; C. O. Ulrich, 
Covington, Ohio; Mrs. F. J. Crowley, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Friermood, 
Indianapolis; John Cost, Indianapolis; Gus- 
taf Holmquist, Chicago; William P. Phillips. 
Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, III. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Olds, Decatur, Ill. ; Miss 
Marian MacClelland, Decatur Hill; L. L. 
Flinn, Springfield, Ill.; Clara Williams, Mrs 
Alma Porteous, Harold Van Dusee, Grace 
Chadbourne, Harry Phillips, Minneapolis; 
Harriet Casady, Pearl Johnson, Frances 
Seddon, St. Paul; William Downing, State 
University, Lawrence, Kan.; Miss C. I 
Reynolds, State University, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
Paul V. Lundy, Matoma, Kan.; Winnifrede 
Repp, Kansas City, Mo.; Edward Ringquest, 


Denver, Col.; Harry Schultz, Okmulgee, 
Okla.: Louise Pace, Corsicana, Tex.; Stella 
Owsley, Denton, Tex.; Mrs. E. Muehler, 


Julia Ann Crosby, Mrs. J. W. Canada, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Marie Louise Wagner in Georgia for the 
Summer 


Mary Louise Wagner, the young so- 
prano,- whose New York début at Car- 
negie Hall was one of the successful hap- 
penings of the late spring, has left New 
York for the summer. Miss Wagner 
has not followed the example of the ma- 
jority of the members of the music col- 
ony, for instead of choosing Maine, New 
Hampshire or Vermont, she has selected 
Georgia as her place of summer sojourn. 
Miss Wagner will return North in Au- 
gust, when her new season will open 
with an appearance as soloist with or- 
chestra in New York. Just prior to her 
departure Miss Wagner sang at a testi- 
monial concert- tendered Mme. Selma 
Kronold, director of the Catholic Ora- 
torio Society, which took place at 
Sherry’s on June 16. In all of her num- 
bers Miss Wagner achieved her custom- 
ary success and charmed her hearers 
with the purity and beauty of her tones 
as well as by her interpretative skill. 
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WHO IS AMERICA’S OLDEST TEACHER OF 
SCHOOL MUSIC? ENTER TWO CONTENDERS 





John E. Bailey of Nashville and 
Henry M. Butler of St. Louis 
Have Been Teaching Music for 
Fifty Years and Both Are 
Eighty-Four Years Old— 
Pioneers in Establishing Free 
Music Classes in Schools — 
Lowell Mason’s Influence — 
Ante-Bellum Hardships 


IVING to be eighty-four years old is 
by no means an easy task. Teach- 
ing school for half a century is an un- 
common achievement. Teaching music 
for fifty odd years is perhaps a record. 
Put the three together and you have the 
combination that makes John E. Bailey 
of Nashville, Tenn., and Henry M. Butler 
of St. Louis, Mo., the oldest public schoo] 
music teachers in the United States. 
If one were to count the men and 


women of to-day who owe their first mu- 
sic lessons to Mr. Bailey and Mr. Butler 
the list would have to run into the thou- 
sands. For forty-three years Mr. Bailey 
has held the position of music supervisor 
in the Nashville schools, introducing the 
first free course in music that the chil- 
dren of that city ever had. In the case 
of Mr. Butler, ever since he was a pupil 
at Lowell Mason’s musical institute at 
Boston in 1856, he has been teaching and 
preaching the idea of free music instruc- 
tion in the Middle West, first in lowa, 
then in St. Louis and St. Joseph, Mo., 
and later in Indianapolis. He is again 
living in St. Louis, this time teaching 
musi¢ in the schools of St. Louis County. 
When these two men crossed the Alle- 
ghanies free instruction in vocal music 
was practically unthought of in_ the 
great central states, whereas now there 
is scarcely a hamlet that does not boast 
of its music course. 


Played in Civil War Band 


There is only three months’ difference 
in the ages of the two. Mr. Bailey was 
born in Southampton County, Va., June 
14, 1831; Mr. Butler was born in Massa- 
chusetts, Sept. 18, 1831. Both served in 
the civil war. Mr. Bailey was a cap- 
tain on the Confederate side. Mr. Butler 
served on the Union side, playing a tenor 
horn in the regimental band of the First 
Iowa Cavalry. Both of them received 
much of their inspiration from Lowell 
Mason, the famous Boston teacher. And 
during most of their lives they have 
taught music within a few hundred miles 
of each other. 

When the war ended Mr. Bailey found 
himself deprived of all earthly posses- 
sions, with a wife and three children de- 
pendent on him for support. “I did not 
have much when it began,” he says, “and 
when it ended I had nothing but my wife 
and three children and poor health. I 
had to wear my old uniform until August 
after the surrender in April. I had 
neyer made a shoe in my life, yet my 
wife was badly in need of shoes and we 
had no money. She secured cloth and 
cut an old pair of gaiters to pieces for 
a pattern, made the tops and I secured 
sole leather and put soles and heels on 
the shoes. 

“T had no voice for singing, so turned 
to the schoolhouse again. My patrons 
told me they had no money, but would 
pay me in provisions at the old prices 


if I would teach at the old prices. This 
I tried to do but had to stop as 
my health got worse. About this 


time calls began to come, asking me 
to teach singing again. These calls 
were from churches where I had taught 
before the war. I told them I had no 
voice or strength; they answered, ‘Come 
and tell us what to do and we will try 
and do it.’ I consented and rode from 
church to church doing all I could. I 



































Henry M. Butler (on the Left) and John E. Bailey, Veteran Teachers of Public 
«School Music, Both Eighty-four Years Old 


soon found my health improving and con- 
tinued my teaching until I landed in 
Lynchburg, Va.” 


Made His Own Job 


It was in Lynchburg that Mr. Bailey 
got his start in public school music. He 
literally made his own job. Mr. Bailey 
secured permission to use a schoolroom 
where he might teach the children music 
free of charge. He began work and it 
was not very long before there was talk 
of a public school music course. Within 
a short time Mr. Bailey found himself 
installed as the first music teacher that 
Lynchburg ever had. 

In 1873 he was chosen to take charge 
of a course in music at Nashville, where 
he is now rounding out forty-three years 
of service. Public school music was un- 
known at Nashville in the early seventies 
and Mr. Bailey simply had to make his 
own way. Few people have been able 
to secure the respect that Mr. Bailey 
has won in the hearts of the townspeople. 
True, he has not won wealth, but he has 
what is better, the conscience of having 
done something worth while. He has 
never had to ask to be re-elected to his 
position. The board of education has 
looked after that. 

Henry Butler came to Iowa in 1860. 
He secured a position in a school at 
Mount Pleasant, where, in connection 
with his day school duties, he conducted 
a class in singing, probably one of the 
first courses in public school music in 
that State. When the war broke out 
Mr. Butler found himself playing in the 
First Iowa Cavalry Band. A year later 
the government dispensed with bands 
and Mr. Butler turned up in St. Louis. 


Taught General Grant’s Sons 
He became one of the teachers in the 


old city university, where he conducted 
the singing classes of three hundred 
boys, among them being two sons of Gen- 
eral Grant. He was then elected super- 
visor of music in the St. Louis schools. 
Fourteen years later he was called to 
St. Joseph-to introduce a course in sing- 
ing in the schools of that city. Still later 
he became the supervisor at Indianapolis. 
He is again back in St. Louis, this time 
looking after the music in the county 
schools. For half a century he had been 
teaching music, with the exception of a 
few years that he was engaged by text- 
book companies to demonstrate methods 
of teaching music. And even then, who 
can deny that he was still on the job? 
He tells you with a gleam in his eyes 
that in his entire teaching experience 
he has missed but four days of school. 
The children in the schools of St. Louis 
County will inform you that Mr. Butler 
is a violinist. That is because he always 
carries a violin with him when he visits 
the schools. At his advanced age he finds 





that the instrument saves his voice 
_ schoolroom and the children enjoy + 
00. 

Unlike many music teachers, neith-, 
Mr. Bailey nor Mr. Butler have f 
the strain of their work. “Singing a, ; 
associating with children have had a , 
juvenating effect on my life and ada. | 
to my days,” says Mr. Bailey. And }. -. 
Bailey must like children, for he has f 
children, eight grandchildren and eig 
great-grandchildren. Mr. Butler’s set + 
rules for staying young includes: “| 
not overeat; chew your food; exercis - 
keep cheerful and be with childre, 
And, in addition, he confides tagyou co. - 
fidentially that no man is older than } » 
feels. R. P. CRAWFORD. 


PRESIDENT HEARS MISS FITZIU 








Soprano Sings at Dinner Given by New 
York Press Club 


Anna Fitziu, the popular soprano, \ 
seated in a box with Mrs. Wilson at t}, 
dinner given to the President by | 
New York Press Club Friday eveni: 
June 30. Miss Fitziu sang “The St: 
Spangled Banner” and “America.” 

To reach the dinner Miss Fitziu bro: 
the traffic speed laws and was arrest>, 
in Lawrence, L. I. She was driving 
through the Long Island village at « 
rapid speed, when a policeman held he: 
up and told her she was running fort, 
five miles an hour. 

“I don’t care if it is a hundred mil. 
an hour. I am going to sing for t}. 
President and I am late,” Miss Fitziu 
said, and told the policeman he cou\\ 
not arrest her and detain her then. With 
her promise to appear in police court 
in answer to a summons she was releas: 





PAVLOWA AT EXPOSITION 





Notable Guests at Reception for Dancer 
—Mariska Aldrich $ings 


SAN D1EGo, CAL., June 29.s—Anna Pa\ 
lowa, the famous Russian dancer, was 
the guest of honor at a reception given 
by the Women’s. Board of*the Exposi 
tions at the Women’s Headquarters on 
June 25. Great excitement attended th 
appearance of the dancer in the orange 
room. After her manager finally rescued 
her from the throng of admirers, Mme 
Pavlowa made an automobile tour of the 
Exposition. 

Among the distinguighed guests wh 
were present at the Pavlowa reception 
were Carrie Jacobs Bond, William Shake 
speare, the London vocal teacher; Mn 
Mariska Aldrich, soprano; Rafael Diaz, 
tenor; Cordelia Lee, violinist, and Theo 
dore Stier, musical director of the Pa\ 
lowa company. A musical program wa 
given by Mme. Aldrich, who sang Sa 
ter’s “Cry of Rachel” and a group o 
Hungarian folk-songs. W. F. R 





Music and the Business Man 


One of the encouraging signs of the 
times in the musical outlook in America 
is the fact that musicians and the busi- 
ness men of the community are being 
brought into closer sympathy. Whe! 
the business men of our communities can 
be made to realize that music is a real 
civic asset—that it pays any communit) 
to promote musical art in any of its 
higher aspects—there will come a mu- 
sical awakening in America which wi! 
astonish the world.—Musicians’ Journal. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges te be the finest now mac# 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 











HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 





